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REPORT 



Honorable Charles E. HugJtes, Oovemor: 

Sib. — The Oomuiission appointed by you under chapter 210 
of the Laws of 1908, to " make full inquiry, examination and 
investigation into the condition, welfare and industrial oppor- 
tunities of aliens in the State of ISTew York," submits the following 
report : 

The Commission held its first meeting in New York city on 
August 11, 1908, and organized by the election of Louis Marshall 
as chairman, and Frances A. Kellor as secretary and treasurer. 
The Commission appointed Frank Julian Warne executive 
secretary and Walter E. Weyl statistician, and engaged the neces- 
sary investigators, clerical and other assistance. The Commission 
has held forty-two meetings, nine conferences, thirty-seven hear- 
ings and examined 193 witnesses. 

The Commission has been greatly aided in its work by the many 
suggestions it has received from various official sources, by the 
extensive responses freely made to its inquiries, and by the cour- 
tesy and co-operation accorded to its investigators, with but two 
exceptions. 

For the purposes of its investigations the Commission has de- 
fined " alien " to be a foreign-born person who has resided in the 
United States for a period of less than five years.^ Wherever in 
the course of this report the term " immigrant " is employed it 
refers to a larger class embracing the " alien." 

Former Regulation of Immigration by New York State. — Until 
1890 the State of N^ew York was actively concerned with immigra- 
tion. Prior to 1847 legislation relating to the subject was con- 
fined to quarantine regulations, to the poor laws and to local ordi- 
nances. Abuses having arisen under this system, chapter 195 of 

1 The number of aliens in the State under this definition is estimated at 
500,000. (See Appendix I.) In using State and Federal statistics, however, 
it has been necessary to adopt the usual definition of the word alien, namely 
a foreign-born unnaturalized persoQ, irrespective of length of residence in 
the United States. According to this definition there were 1,004,320 aliens 
in New York State in 1905. (See Appendices II and III.) 
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the Laws of 184Y was passed, under which Commissioners of Emi- 
grah'on were appointed. Under this law reports were required 
from all vessels arriving as to the number, last legal residence, age, 
occupation, physical and mental condition of alien passengers. A 
bond of three hundred dollars was required for each passenger, 
which bond could be commuted, however, by the sum of one dollar 
and fifty cents. It also required, in addition to this " commuta- 
tion money," a non-commutable bond' of five hundred dollars for 
every lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind or infirm passenger likely to 
become a public charge. With the fund thus established and out 
of the proceeds of the forfeited bonds, the Commissioners were 
required to indemnify the local authorities of the State for any 
charge incurred for maintenance and support of such immigrants ; 
and they could use the fund in their discretion to "aid in removing 
any of said persons from any part of this State to any part of this 
or any other State, or from this State, or in assisting them to pro- 
cure employment, and thus prevent them from becoming a public 
charge." By the legislation of this and the following years the 
immigrants received the benefit of the "Marine Hospital ;" the so- 
called " emigrant boarding houses " and " emigrant runners " 
were licensed and regulated ; provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of " advisors for emigrants." The vocation of booking 
'■' emigrant passengers " was licensed and regulated ; the lighters 
for landing them were licensed; and special legislation was made 
for their benefit, together with that of second-class, steerage or 
deck passengers with relation to railroad rates and railroad tickets 
from New York, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Dunkirk and Suspension 
Bridge. A special provision for bonding was extended to persons 
above the age of sixty years, to women without husbands and with 
a child or children, and to all persons unable to take care of them- 
selves without becoming a public charge. 

In 1875, the United States Supreme Court, in Henderson vs. 
Mayor of New York, 92 U. S. 259, declared unconstitutional that 
portion of this act under which the Commissioners of Emigration 
had levied a tax to obtain the revenue which enabled them to grant 
some relief and protection to aliens. In 1881 the State endeav- 
ored to substitute a head tax of one dollar for the old commuta- 
tion money, and this also was declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, in People vs. Compagnie General 
Trans-Atlautique, 107 U. S. 59. Until 1882 the State made an 
annual appropriation to defray the expenses of the Commissioners. 
jr»tiQn3.1 poptrol of immigration, however, was a logical outcome, 
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and on August 3, 1882, Congress passed an act regulating the 
subject. 

This was the first attempt on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment to take over the regulation of immigration. For eight years 
the actual administration of immigration affairs was carried on 
by the State authorities under the jurisdiction of the Federal gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Treasury contracting with the ITew 
York State officials and authorizing them to receive all aliens and 
to relieve and support those who might fall into distress or require 
public aid. Under this agreement the New York Commissioners 
of Emigration received aliens at Castle Garden and provided 
means for their accommodation, the expenses of which were met 
by the Treasury Department from an emigrant fund created by 
the act of August 3, 1882. This dual administration proving un- 
satisfactory, this agreement with the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion was abrogated and supervision was undertaken exclusively 
by the Federal government. Since 1890 'New York State has had 
practically nothing to do with the regulation of immigration 
within its territory. To this statement there is one exception. On 
arrival at the port of E"ew York, aliens are received at quaran- 
tine by the health officers at the port exercising the admitted police 
powers of the State. 

Federal Jurisdiction Over Immigration. — Under the present 
Immigration Law, passed in 190Y, the Federal government as- 
sumes jurisdiction over the admission of aliens; the determina- 
tion of classes to be excluded; the prohibition of soliciting or 
encouraging emigration, and the regulation of all matters affecting 
aliens until they are released from immigrant stations. Under this 
act the Federal government is charged, in cases which are explicitly 
defined, with the duty of deporting aliens. In addition to the duty 
of deporting immoral alien women the agents of the government 
may prosecute any person who keeps, maintains, controls, supports 
or harbors in any house for immoral purposes any alien women 
within three years after she has entered the country.^ The Federal 
government also has full control over the naturalization of aliens. 
This is, in the main, the extent to which the Federal government 
has thus far dealt with the alien. 

With a view to extending the operations of the Federal govern- 
ment, the Immigration Law of 1907 provided for the establish- 

1 This extension of Federal powers was declared unconstitutional April 5 by 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of Keller and Ullman, on the 
vrniinr) that the matter was within the police power of the State, 
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ment of the Division of Information under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, for the purpose of " promoting 
a beneficial distribution of aliens among the several states and ter- 
ritories desiring immigration." In pursuance of this law, one 
office has been opened in Washington and one in New York city. 
The Immigration Law of 1907 also provided for the appointment 
of a Federal Commission to make full inquiry, examination and 
investigation into the subject of immigration, abroad as well as in 
this country. That Commission has not completed its labors and 
thus far has rendered a preliminary report only, which contains 
no findings and gives no information which this Commission has 
been enabled to utilize. 

Distribution J Education and Protection of Resident Aliens. — 
An examination of the various statutes and activities of the Fed- 
eral government shows that attention has been directed chiefly to 
the question of admission and deportation and to providing effi- 
cient administrative machinery to carry out the ample and minute 
provisions relating to these subjects. Little attention is given to 
distribution, education and protection. The report of an earlier 
Federal Immigration Commission, that of 1895, contained twen- 
ty-one important recommendations, only one of which specifically 
dealt with the protection of the alien, that prohibiting charging 
a deported alien for his return passage. Hitherto it has been 
tacitly assumed that the problem of immigration is merely one of 
admission or rejection, while the methods by which aliens may 
become valuable citizens have been generally ignored. 

The Commission believes that, however wide the exercise of 
Federal powers, there will always remain important phases of 
immigration which vitally concern the State and which legiti- 
mately come within its powers. These will be mainly considered 
in this report. 

The Alien in New Yorh State. — New York is pre-eminently 
the State most affected by immigration and where the alien has 
been a most important factor. There are to-day approximately 
fi.ve hundred thousand aliens in New York State, or about six per 
cent, of the total population. Four-fifths of all aliens arrive at 
the port of New York. Nearly one-third on landing express the 
intention of settling within the State. Ellis Island, as formerly 
Castle Garden, is the main gateway through which they come. In 
New York, too, are located hundreds of agents who distribute 
laborers throughout the country, and who facilitate their return to 
their native land. 
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The industrial, political and social history of the alien in this 
State constitutes an important chapter in the history of the State. 
The alien has become a constituent force in every field of Ameri- 
can endeavor. On the farm, in the factory, in the mine, in the 
construction of railroads and other public works, he has been in- 
dispensable. He has not only proven a valiant soldier in the army 
of industry, but he has also borne arms in defense of the land of 
his adoption. He has become rapidly assimilated with the great 
body of our citizenship, and has intelligently furthered the pro- 
gress of the nation. His children, indistinguishable from those of 
the earlier settlers, now constitute an integral part of the Ameri- 
can people. Indeed, the word "American " does not apply to 
racial stock, or to creed or belief, or to length of residence, but to 
citizenship in this, our Eepublic. 

For the majority of aliens no special protection has ever 
been, or perhaps ever will be, necessary. Upon the whole, the 
attitude of the native-born has been and is friendly to them. As a 
rule, aliens arrive in the prime of life, and have been courageous 
and self-reliant. They have availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties here with remarkable avidity, contributing in return to the 
prosperity and intellectual development of this country. 

Granting in the fullest measure the achievements of aliens in 
the face of difficulties which have hitherto confronted them, they 
nevertheless encounter obstacles which will be best overcome, with 
resultant benefits to the State and alien alike, through a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward and intelligent co-operation with the alien on 
the part of the State and its citizens. Aliens born and reared in 
rural communities have been suddenly transplanted into great 
cities, and peasants have become factory operatives. The movement 
from Europe to America has been but a part of the world-wide 
movement from country to city. The alien who reaches the city is 
often permanently held there by poverty, ignorance of conditions, 
timidity or social attraction, even when his best interests might 
have led him elsewhere. Not knowing the language of the coun- 
try and unacquainted with its legal and social institutions, he has 
often been despoiled, and the records are replete with instances of 
gross fraud perpetrated upon him. To-day, despite the better 
legislation and better administration, the difficulties persist and call 
for more adequate remedy. 

The American spirit is adverse to the granting of special privi- 
leges to, or withholding of general rights from, any class of the 
population, for it is not consonant with our American institutions 
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to favor special legislation save under exceptional circumstances. 
Our alien population, however, occupies in many respects a dis- 
tinct if not an anomalous position. Alienage is a status prepara- 
toi'y to citizenship, involving certain political and industrial dis- 
abilities. To these may be added disadvantages due to the alien's 
ignorance of our language and institutions. 

It may be said that laws which adequately protect the citizen 
are equally effective for the alien. The Commission believes that 
its investigation does not support this contention. The experi- 
ences of the alien, until he becomes habituated to his new sur- 
roundings, are not paralleled by those of any other group of our 
population. Upon arriving at the Battery, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government ceases, and he is thrown upon his own re- 
sources, practically bereft of speech. At this point congregate 
runners and sharpers, native Americans as well as countrymen of 
the alien, eager to exchange his money for counterfeit or Confed- 
erate notes ; to substitute a subway ticket for his full railway 
ticket, and to indulge in all manner of misrepresentation. He is 
defrauded by unscrupulous employment agents, charged exorbi- 
tant rates, sent to labor camps where conditions 'are unsanitary 
and the hours of labor excessive, where his wage is unreasonably 
low and irregularly paid, and where he is subjected to gross extor- 
tion. The padrone and the commissary, who practically own him, 
do not exist for the American workman. The alien woman incurs 
even greater danger through the employment agency, for she may 
be sent to immoral places to work. 

If the alien accumulates savings he is liable to exploitation' by 
" bankers," who accept his money on deposit or for transmission 
abroad, and fail to repay or transmit it. When he is finally able 
to send for his family he is often defrauded by dishonest steamship 
ticket agents who sell him invalid tickets, and the family is 
stranded far from home and unable to join him. 

Owing to the congestion prevailing in cities, and the trend of 
aliens toward the unskilled and sweated trades which are there 
established, he is unable to avail himself of the demand for his 
labor which exists throughout the State and nation. He, there- 
fore, lives and works under conditions which by reason of the 
complete change in his environment affect him and his family 
injuriously, and practically cut him off from the opportunity of 
selecting more favorable surroundings. 

Finally, if the alien desires to return to his native land, he is 
exploited at the docks and ferries, and if he works his way on 
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board ship he is charged exorbitant rates by employment agents 
and is frequently subjected to brutal treatment and spoliation. 

The facilities afforded by the courts to aliens ignorant of the 
language are also inadequate. Justice is a costly privilege to the 
mute and illiterate alien, and the lack of proper interpretation 
often deprives him of the equal protection of the law; while his 
lack of knowledge or opportunity to become acquainted with the 
general nature of our system of laws, frequently leads him, though 
desirous of yielding obedience, unintentionally to become a vio- 
lator of its prohibitions. 

The Commission has dealt with the subject referred to it from 
a broader point of view than the mere need of the alien, though 
that is vital. A large proportion of the aliens now in the State 
will soon be citizens and will be called upon to perform the duties 
of citizenship. Hence the welfare of the State demands that they 
shall do so intelligently and possessed of the true spirit of our insti- 
tutions. The future of the State depends in no small degree upon 
the manner in which this commonwealth deals with the situation 
and imbues the citizen in embryo with trust and confidence. - The 
present let-alone attitude of the State toward the alien, which 
enables a small group of men to exploit him, is also to its ma- 
terial detriment, because it tends to send out of the country mil- 
lions of dollars which with better protection and some encourage- 
ment might be safely invested here. 

It seems, therefore, desirable from the standpoint of the State, 
as well as that of the alien, that it make special provision to se- 
cure to him such measure of protection, education and industrial 
opportunity as will tend toward the equalization of the standard of 
living, and insure to the State his full value, and to him recog- 
nition of his manhood. 

GENEEAL SOCIAL CONDITIOlSr OF ALIENS. 

The general social condition of the alien cannot be completely 
portrayed by statistics and by formal statements, but must be 
shown at least partially in the more subtle effects upon him and 
his family by the environment into which he enters and which 
he also helps to create. The alien's home, his children, his daily 
life, his recreation, his standard of life, his inevitable segrega- 
tion, his relationship to his contemporaries; in short, all the ele- 
ments that promote or retard assimilation are factors in determin- 
ing his general social status and should not be omitted " in an 
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investigation into the condition, welfare and industrial oppor- 
tunities of aliens within the State." 

Exclusion of Aliens. — The social condition and character of 
aliens who come to this country are partly determined by the im- 
migration laws of the United States which forbid the admission 
of those likely to become a charge upon the community, or likely 
to endanger its citizens by physical contagion, vice or unfair com- 
petition. The following classes are debarred: Idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded, insane (including those who have been insane 
within the past five years, or who have had two attacks of in- 
sanity), persons suffering from tuberculosis in any form; those 
with contagious or infectious diseases, such as trachoma, favus 
and the like; professional beggars, paupers, persons likely to 
become a public charge, persons whom the surgeon certifies to 
as having mental or physical defects which may affect their 
ability to earn a living, laborers under contract, minors under 
sixteen years of age unaccompanied by their parents, persons as- 
sisted in their immigration, criminals, bigamists, avowed anarch- 
ists, prostitutes and females coming for any immoral purpose, or 
persons who procure or attempt to bring in prostitutes or females 
for any immoral purpose. While the total number of aliens de- 
barred in 1908 was only 10,902 the actual number prevented 
from coming to the United States, as the result of the Immigration 
Law, was much larger. The steamship companies refuse passage 
to those manifestly likely to be debarred, and some aliens realiz- 
ing the impossibility of passing the test, do not even apply for 
steamship tickets. These provisions of the Federal Immigration 
Law tend to enhance the physical, mental and moral standards of 
aliens coming to this country. 

A further protection is afforded by the provisions relative to 
deportation. Aliens who enter in violation of the law, and such 
as become public charges from causes existing prior to landing 
and within three years after the date of entry may be deported. 
During the year ending June 30, 1908, 2,069 aliens, a large pro- 
portion of whom were residents of New York, were ordered de- 
ported by the Federal authorities acting in conjunction with the 
various penal and charitable authorities of the State. The extent 
to which Ifew York may be relieved from the cost of supporting 
deportable aliens depends upon the efficiency of the co-operation 
between State, municipal and Federal officials. 

Causes of Immigration. — While the restrictions of the Im- 
migration Law determine the character and to a certain extent 
the volume of immigration, the latter is influenced to a far greater 
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degree by the economic and social conditions in America attract- 
ing aliens, and by the conditions in the countries from which 
aliens come. 

The expanding industries of the country in good times and 
the large demand for unskilled labor in mines, factories," work- 
shops and on farms, are the main causes of the extensive migra- 
tion of Europeans to America. This demand is obviously not a 
fixed quantity and its variation is affected by the population and 
wealth, which the aliens themselves help to produce. Xevcrthe- 
less, the resources of the country and the superiority of conditions 
over those of Eastern and Southern Europe act permanently and 
thousands of aliens who come with the intention of staying two 
or three years form new interests and ties in this country that keep 
them here. Some do return to their native country, and this 
number is aifectcd by cheap transportation and increased facili- 
ties for travel, and even of these many again return to the United 
States. 

From 1903 to 1907 inclusive, the immigration was greater 
than for any previous years in the history of the country. Ac- 
cording to a rough estimate made by the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, during the ten years from July, 1899, to June 30, 
1908, 8,515,889 aliens arrived and 3,275,589 aliens returned, the 
total immigration exceeding the emigration by 5,240,300.^ The 
fiscal year 1908 was an exceptional year, during which 924,695 
aliens arrived, and 714,828 returned, the total immigration ex- 
ceeding emigration by 209,867. During the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1908, a period of depression, the total emigration of 
588,447 aliens exceeded the total immigration of 557,585 by 
30,862." 

lAppendix IV. 

2 To avoid error in the interpretation of tiie statistics of immigration, 
certain classifications made by the Commissioner-General of Immigration must 
be borne in mind. The word alien denotes in the reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration any person, not an American citizen, irrespective of 
his length of residence in the United States. Arriving aliens whose perma- 
nent residence has been outside the I'nited States who intend to reside perma- 
nently in the United States are classed as immigrant aliens; departing aliens 
whose permanent residence has been in the United States who intend to reside 
permanently abroad are classed as emigrant aliens; all alien residents of 
the United States making a temporary trip abroad and all aliens residing 
abroad making a temporary trip to the United States are classed as non-immi- 
grant aliens on the inward journey and non-emigrant aliens on the outward 
journey. Many aliens intending permanently to remain leave after a short 
period. See Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration (1908), 
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The earlier innnigration was from Great Britain, Ireland, Ger- 
many and Scandinavian countries and was influenced by economic 
conditions in those countries. They no longer send so large a 
number of aliens because of improved conditions, or because there 
has been no special cause, such as the famine in Ireland. The 
immigration is now from the countries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. Erom Austria-Hungary come Poles, 
Slovaks, Magyars, Germans, Croatians, Jews, Bohemians, Ruth- 
enians, Eoumanians, Bulgarians, Dalmatians and Italians; from 
Russia, Jews, Poles, Ruthenians, Finns, Germans and others. 
From other countries, Greeks, Turks, Syrians and many other 
peoples.* 

Some of the motives influencing this immigration are the fol- 
lowing : 

In countries of Southern Europe the political disabilities of 
great masses of the population, the weight of taxation and compul- 
sory military service lead to dissatisfaction and to emigration. 
Immigration is also stimulated by steamship agents abroad, and 
encouragement by relatives and friends who are already here, 
and the love of adventure sends many young men to seek their 
fortimes in the United States.^ 

The Jews in Russia are impelled to emigrate largely on account 
of religious persecution and the denial of political and civil rights. 
The Russian laws compel the mass of the Jewish population to 
live within certain prescribed areas, known as the Pale. They 
permit them to engage in few occupations, prohibit them from 
acquiring land ; withhold from them the privilege of freely enter- 
ing schools and universities; debar them from other essential 
rights accorded to other sections of the population. After massa- 
cres, such as those of Kishineff, Odessa, Bialystok, Siedlice, there 
is a flight of emigration toward America. The withdrawal from 
the Finns of the right of self-government led to a rapid increase 
in emigration by them to the United States. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts at revolution and reform during the last few years have 
also brought large numbers of aliens, including many cultured 
and liberty-loving men and women. From the earliest days this 
country has been a haven of refuge for the oppressed and a sanc- 

1 For immigration by races or peoples to New York State, see Appendix V. 

2 Despite the enormous increase in the business of prepaid tickets, the 
majority of immigrants pay for their own passage. (Appendix VI.) Of all 
who arrive, over three-fourths come to join some relative, and 92.5 per cent, tq 
join some relative or friend. (Appendix VII.) 
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tuary for those who have striven unsuccessfully to better the 
conditions of their fellow-men. The United States has always 
protected the political refugees who have fled to this country, 
and has refused to surrender those whose extradition is sought 
for political offenses. 

Aliens when they land are generally poor, five-sixths showing 
less than $50, though they frequently possess much more. The 
majority are not educated, since 26 per cent, of all over fourteen 
years of age are unable to write.^ As a rule they are not accus- 
tomed to the exercise of full political rights, the voting privilege 
in their native lands being ordinarily limited by property and 
educational qualifications.^ The vast majority of aliens, coming 
as they do from rural districts, are unskilled workers,' and the 
main opportunity for them is as common laborers. Yet in many 
of the skilled trades are found trained artisans from other lands. 
Often, owing to inability to secure employment in their own 
trades, aliens enter occupations for which they are ill adapted. 

In immigration the rule is, men arrive first, and unmarried 
men first of all. In 1907, 72 per cent, of all aliens arriving 
in the United States were male, and of these 89 per cent, or over 
64 per cent, of all were above the age of fourteen. Only 4 per 
cent, of all aliens were above the age of forty-five. After the 
alien has secured his foothold and learns something of American 
ways and customs he brings over his wife and children, or if he 
is unmarried he often revisits his native land and returns a 
married man. The older the immigration, other things being 
equal, the larger is the percentage of women. Thus, in 1908, 
among the Irish, 51.1 per cent, were females; of the Scandina- 
vians, Germans and French, over 40 per cent, were females ; while 
of the Greeks, who are among the recent aliens, only 6.9 per cent. 

1 The proportion of illiteracy varies greatly. In 1908 it was less than 
2 per cent, among the Scandinavians, English, Scotch and Irish; only 4 per 
cent, among the Finns; under 10 per cent, among the French, German and 
North Italians; and rose to 30.3 per cent, among the Jews; to 50.7 per cent, 
among the South Italians; to 52 per cent, among the Euthenians; and to 00.2 
per cent, among the Lithuanians. For statistics of illiterates among immi- 
grants to the United States, see Appendices VIII and IX. 

2 In the Italian election of 1904 only 17 per cent, of the adult male Italian 
population voted, and much less than that percentage of the adult male popu- 
lation of Southern Italy. In 1908 the vote for President of the United States 
was about 61 per cent, of the estimated male population of voting age. 

3 For statistics of previous occupation of immigrants destined for New 
V?Tk State (1904-1908), see Appendix X, 
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were females, and of the Bulgarians, Servians and Montenegrins, 
4.5 per cent, were females.' 

The preponderance of young men accounts for the fluidity of 
the alien population. Being mainly unattached they are able to 
move forward or backward, toward America or from America, in 
answer to a rising or lowering demand for labor. ^ They are also 
able to move rapidly to labor camps and to undertake work of a 
temporary or seasonal nature. There are drawbacks to this excess 
of unmarried men, among which are contentment with lower wages 
and bad living conditions, and the social disadvantages incident 
to segregated groups of males. 

Economic Conditions. — The alien, though a rural worker at 
home, here to a large extent remains in the city. This permanency 
of urban residence is due to various causes, including ignorance 
of opportunities and resources in other parts of the country; lack 
of incentive, or the means to go elsewhere; reluctance to leave the 
small colony to which he first attaches himself, and where he can 
have association with his own nationality and race, and especially 
those of his native province; the lack of protection from the pit- 
falls which beset him when seeking to make his way alone among 
strangers; and the self-interest of those who profit by his remain- 
ing in the city. 

As a consequence, although the alien works to a large extent in 
industries grouped about small towns and villages, he forms a 
large proportion of the city workers.' The existence in I^ew York 

iThe Jews furnish an exception to this rule, and to certain other rules con- 
cerning immigration, owing to the fact that they come so largely on account 
of political and religious persecution, and as a consequence their migration . 
is to a larger extent than among other nationalities a family migration. Over 
40 per cent, of all Jewish immigrants in 1908 were females. The Jews rarely 
return to their native land. In 1908, 395,073 emigrant aliens departed from 
the United States. The departing South Italians were 133.7 per cent, as many 
as the arriving South Italians; the departing Jews only 7.5 per cent, as 
many as the arriving Jews. For sex distribution of arriving aliens, see Ap- 
pendix XI; for distribution according to age, see Appendix XII. 

2 For statistics of aliens who departed from New York State in 1908 ac- 
cording to races or peoples, see Appendix XIII. For statistics of aliens who 
departed from the United States in 1908 by races or peoples, sex, age and 
length of residence in the United States, see Appendices XIV, XV, XVI, and 
XVII. Of all immigrant aliens arriving in 1908, 8.1 per cent, had been in 
the United States before. (See Appendix XVIII.) 

' The census of 1900 shows that this tendency is general through the country. 
Forty-seven and one-tenth per cent, of all Poles in New York State were found 
in New York city; 28.4 per cent, were found in Erie county (Buffalo) ; and 
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and other cities of the State of large numbers of persons unable to 
seek their best economic advantage, leads to their employment in 
the so-called sweated trades. This term is used to denote industrial 
conditions involving hard-driven vs^orkers, who labor long hours for 
low wages, usually in their living quarters in tenements under un- 
sanitary conditions. These trades have developed with the in- 
crease of immigration, and in this State during the last genera- 
tion these workers have been most largely recruited from the most 
recent immigration. Wages are low and factory conditions, though 
much improved, are far from good. Men, women and -children 
labor long hours under unsanitary conditions, and earn wages in 
many cases materially below the current wages of the community. 
Whole families work in sleeping rooms temporarily converted into 
workshops, sometimes in the midst of filth and dirt. The work 
during certain seasons lasts until late at night, and sometimes long 
after the workers' reserve of physical strength and nervous energy 
is exhausted. Children are, in some sections of the city, kept at 
work to the injury of their health. 

Chapter 415 of the Laws of 1897 regulates certain phases of 
home work in tenements, and prohibits work in any tenement house 
unless it be licensed by the Department of Labor upon the appli- 
cation of the owner of the tenement, while the manufacture of 
certain specified articles is entirely prohibited. The law does not 
apply to dwelling-houses, and, therefore, its application is largely 
limited to ISTew York city. In his report for 1907 the Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New York states that of a large number of home 
workers in Buffalo investigated, 677 were found to be in dwelling- 
houses and only 77 in tenements. The staff of the Commissioner 
of Labor is not sufficient to enforce certain provisions of the law, 
and the Commissioner further states that, while the evil conditions 
have been grossly exaggerated, a number of the licensed houses are 
found in an unsanitary condition, much prohibited work still con- 
tinues in unlicensed houses, home work is in many cases, and 

83.5 per cent, in the cities with a population above 25,000. Of all Italians 
in this State, 79.8 per cent, were in New York city, and 87 per cent, in cities 
above 25,000. Of all Russians (principally Eussian Jews) 93.7 per cent, were 
found in New York city. The same phenomenon is observable in other states. 
Cook county (Chicago) had in 1900 no less than 91.2 per cent, of all the 
Poles in Illinois; 72 per cent, of ail the Italians, and 84.2 per cent, of all the 
Russians. The cities of Massachusetts with a population of 25,000 and over, 
had 48.3 per cent, of all the Poles; 64.6 per cent, of all the Italians, and 88.3 
per cent, of all the Russians in the State. 
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especially in the Avorst sections of New York city " sweated," and 
constitutes an economic evil, and child labor, while absent in many 
sections of the city, is very prevalent in others; that in one 
section of the city, a special investigation of ^241 houses revealed 
119 boys and giils under fourteen at work, their average age 
being from ten years to eleven years, and some of them as young 
as five and six, and that, in a second district, 157 houses were 
investigated, and revealed 325 children at work. The average age 
was from nine to ten, and some children were as yoyng as four. 
Practically all the children in the family worked, though most of 
them irregularly and without set tasks. ISTight work was common 
and the proportion of children at work was exceedingly high. 

Another occupation which is largely carried on by aliens is that 
of peddling with push-carts. Under the ordinances of New York 
city, no person can secure a push-cart license unless he is a citizen 
or has declared his intention of becoming one. A traffic in licenses 
has grown up, and a number of aliens operate push-carts, either 
directly or as agents of others, under licenses not legally belonging 
to them. According to the report of the Push-Oart Commission 
appointed in 1905, 97 per cent, of the peddlers were " foreigners," 
principally Jews. Italians and Greeks, but the majority were not 
newly-arrived aliens, but had lived in the United States from five 
to ten years. 

Since the report made by the Push-Cart Commission many dis- 
tricts of the city iormerly free from push-cart congestion are now 
crowded. A system of graft in the granting of push-cart licenses 
and their renewals and in the charge of rental for desirable posi- 
tions on the street has grown up to the detriment of the licensee. 

The exclusion of aliens from many of the skilled trades and pro- 
fessions is due in part to their ignorance of the English language 
and of American traditions, to lack of previous training, or at 
least oi" a training similar to that required in America, and often 
to the mere fact of their alienage. 

Their wages are at first likely to be low because they are usually 
forced to take the first opportunity offered and ordinarily do not 
have the protection of trade unions in maintaining wages and lim- 
iting hours of labor, and their occupation is frequently restricted 
to whai the padrone or labor agent may offer, who is not interested 
in raising their standard of living or acquainting them with the 
standards prevailing in this country. Furthermore, where the 
padroTifi is in charge of the commissary he sometimes sets a stand- 
ard belcw that of aliens in their own country. 
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Relestsed from segregation and padrone control and brought into 
relationship with American workingmen, the tendency of the alien 
is to approximate to the standard of the American workingman. 
The very pressure of American industrial conditions, as well as 
climatic changes, makes it imperative that he be better fed and 
housed and clothed than he was in his native land. The poverty 
and low wages of the alien, especially during his first years in 
Americ.'J, tend to force him, together with others receiving similar 
wages, into the least desirable sections of the city. His home must 
be neiu" his work since he cannot afford carfare nor the time re- 
quired to walk the intervening distance, and in his free time he 
desire:^ to be near his fellow-countrymen. These racial, provincial 
and even local affiliations and feelings are so strong that the Italian, 
for instance, does not easily or willingly live in districts inhabited 
by other nationalities, while the Calabrian desires to live apart 
from the Sicilian, and the alien from one part of a city seeks his 
residence in the neighborhood of others from the same section of 
the same city. In New York city all these forces have driven the 
alien ii^to overcrowded districts and consequently rentals near the 
industrial centers of the city are enhanced. 

Mora! Conditions. — The alien is in more danger of moral con- 
tamination than the rest of the community. Unless specially pro- 
tected, he is likely, through inability to discriminate, to locate in 
neighborhoods and houses which contain disorderly and immoral 
person?, to apply to unsafe agencies for employment, and to fre- 
quent places of amusement which are injurious. In the case of the 
alien woman the danger is increased, especially where she must 
become a bread-winner immediately upon arrival. 

The Commission has made no attempt to study the general prob- 
lem oi vice, nor even with any degree of completeness its relation 
to the alien in New York State. It has not attempted to ascertain 
what proportion of the prostitutes, procurers and others living 
directly or indirectly upon the proceeds of vice, whether in the city 
or in the State, are aliens. These matters have been made the sub- 
ject of investigations by both the Federal Immigration Commis- 
sion and the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

There are two aspects of the problem, which have, however, been 
considered by the Commission, that of the importation of immoral 
women, which is prohibited by the Federal government, and the 
conditions within the State which stimulate vice and are within 
the control of the State. 

The Federal Immigration Law forbids the importation of prosti- 
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tutes or the admission of women coming here for any immoral 
purpose, and it further makes it an offense to import such women, 
or to Jjold them for purposes of prostitution, within three years 
after their arrival. To enforce this law the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor Jias appointed special inspectors and, in co-opera- 
tion with the police department of the city of New York, has made 
a number of arrests and caused several deportations. The report 
of the police department for 1908 shows that out of fifty-five 
applications for warrants for alien prostitutes, forty-one were 
arrested, thirty were ordered deported and twenty-six were actu- 
ally deported, seven cases are still pending, four were discharged, 
and the others left the country or disappeared. Out of nineteen 
warrants for the arrest of alien " pimps " eleven were arrested, 
of whom four were sent to prison, and ordered deported at the 
expiration of their sentences, four were discharged, two cases are 
pending, and one escaped. In his report the Police Commissioner 
says on the subject of importation: 

" This traffic is found to be of large dimensions. There 
seems to be very slight difficulty in getting women into the 
country. The requirements of the immigration authorities 
are easily met by various simple subterfuges. The men who 
own these women are of the lowest class and seem to have an 
organization, or at least an understanding which is national 
or even international in scope." 

In the State of New York, as in other states and countries of the 
world, there are organized, ramified and well-equipped associa- 
tions to secure girls for the purpose of prostitution. The recruit- 
ing of such girls in this country is largely among those who are 
poor, ignorant or friendless. The attention of the Commission 
has becjn called to one organization incorporated under the laws of 
New York State as a mutual benefit society, with the alleged 
purpose : " To promote the sentiment of regard and friendship 
among the members and to render assistance in case of necessity." 
This society is, in reality, an association of gamblers, procurers 
and keepers of disorderly houses, organized for the purpose of 
mutual protection in their business. Some of the cafes, restau- 
rants and other places conducted by the members are meeting 
places for those engaged in the business of importation. The or- 
ganization includes a membership of about one hundred residents 
of Kev/ York city, and has representatives and correspondents in 
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various cities of the country, notably in Pittsburg, Chicago and 
San Francisco. It is known that twenty-two of the members have 
been engaged in keeping disorderly houses, five have been under 
indictment on the same charge, and three others have conducted 
gambling places. Out of a membership of one hundred in this 
society, in New York city, 25 per cent, according to police testi- 
mony, are, or have been, engaged in this business. 

One of the purposes of the organization is to aid its members 
when under indictment. Testimony taken before the Commission 
shows that the president of the association has on various occasions 
used iulluence and money to obtain the release of indicted members. 

There, is no greater menace to the morality of aliens than the 
presence of disorderly conditions in tenements. In the city of 
New York no such section is free from this evil, and the alien 
who moves into a tenement to-day may find to-morrow that his 
neighbor is a disorderly person. Having few resources, and being 
unfamiliar with the city, the tenant must tolerate these conditions. 
Although these have much improved, conditions in some neighbor- 
hoods largely inhabited by aliens, continue a source of contamina- 
tion to them and their children. An examination of the Tene- 
ment House Department records shows that in 1907 there were 
186 complaints, and in 1908, 227 complaints against the owners 
of tenements in which disorderly conditions prevailed. These 
cases were dismissed by the department on the belief that the owner 
had subsequently complied with the law. It is estimated by the 
Tenement House Department that there were, in October, 1908, 
102,969 tenements in Greater New York. The number of com- 
plaintd for 1908 would, therefore, be one to every 453 tenements. 
In Manhattan, from January 1st to October 1st, 1908, there were 
21,408 complaints of all kinds made against tenements, of which 
191 were for disorderly premises, making one out of 112 for this 
cause. 

An examination made of the records in the Essex Market Court 
for this period showed 148 complaints by the police against dis- 
orderly tenants. Of these complaints 80 per cent, were against 
women and 20 per cent, against men. An investigation, made in 
February, 1909, of twenty-one tenements in this district reported 
to the Tenement House Department as disorderly in 1908, showed 
that in ten of these disorderly conditions still prevailed. Twenty- 
nine other cases not reported to the department were found in the 
course of investigation, making a total of thirty-nine, but no effort 
was made to cover the entire district. A census taken of these 
thirty-nine places showed that there were 607 families living in 
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them, and 1,017 children below the age of fifteen years. There 
were also many unmarried young men and women. The average 
number' of families to the tenement was 15.5. An investigation 
made in an immigrant neighborhood in Harlem from which no 
violations of the law had been reported showed that disorderly 
conditions prevailed in nine tenements largely occupied by immi- 
grants. In the 160 families in these tenements there were fifty- 
eix children under fifteen years of age, and fifty unmarried men 
and women. 

Many of these families could not speak English, could not 
afford to move to better surroundings, and in some instances were 
not aware of the danger surrounding them and their children. 

The necessity for safe-gnardiug alien women who are seeking 
honest employment against unscrupulous employment agents, or 
against such philanthropic homes as do not make careful inquiry 
before placing a girl at work, is a matter for thoughtful considera- 
tion. There is no time when such girls are more helpless or more 
liable to exploitation. The dangei- is not confined to any one 
nationality or locality. Investigators of the Commission found 
agents in several sections of the city who were willing, on payment 
of an <=.xtra fee, to send girls to work in disorderly houses. Since 
May, 1904, the Commissioner of Licenses has revoked fourteen 
licenses of employment agents for sending girls to immoral places, 
of whom nine furnished immigrants chiefly. Of nine other li- 
censes revoked for immoral conduct, eight fui'nished immigrants 
chiefly. The revocation of the license, however, is not an effective 
remedy, since in no case have fines or imprisonment been im- 
posed for this violation of the law. JSTine agents whose licenses 
were revoked for this reason are still acting as employment agents 
or as runners for other employment agents. 

The foreign custom of engaging the service of the midwife has 
been brought over by immigrant women. In European coun- 
tries the midwife occupies a dignified position, is well trained and 
under strict supervision. Until 1907 there was no official recogni- 
tion of her existence here, despite the fact that 94 per cent, of the 
Italian births, 60 per cent, of the Austro-Hungarian and Bohe- 
mian, 31 per cent, of the Russian, 31 per cent, of the German, 
and 42 per cent, of all births in New York city were attended by 
midwives.^ Untrained and irresponsible women undertook the 

1 These figures were obtained from the New York city department of health 
for one month, April, 1906, and are taken from the study made by Miss Crowell 
for the Association of Neighborhood Workers. 
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practice, with serious consequences. Ignorance of antiseptic pre- 
cautions led to physical injury, and lack of supervision opened the 
way for criminal practices. Since the passage of chapter 432 of 
the Laws of 1907 it has become mandatory upon the department 
of health in New York city to supervise midwives. 

The Alien as a Dependent, Delinquent and Defective. — Accord- 
ing to statistics collected by the Oommissioner-Greneral of Immi- 
gration for the year 1908, 19.9 per cent, of all persons confined in 
penal institutions in the State of New York in that year were 
aliens, according to the current definition of alien, namely, that of 
the unnaturalized foreigner. During the same year 24.4 per cent, of 
all the persons in the insane asylums were aliens, and 10.4 per cent, 
of aU persons in charitable institutions, other than insane asylums, 
were aliens. These statistics, insofar as they are applicable, should 
be compared with the statistics of the New York census of 1905, 
which give 12.4 per cent, as the proportion of aliens within the 
State. 

These figures cannot be said, however, to apply even approxi- 
mately to the proportion of aliens under the definition of that word 
accepted by the Commission, Many of these aliens in penal and 
charitable institutions are foreign-born persons who have been in 
this country ten, twenty, or thirty years, and longer. Of all the 
foreign-born paupers enumerated as being in almshouses as of 
December 31, 1903, by the United States census, only 1.8 per 
cent., or less than one in fifty, had been in the country five years 
or less. The proportion of aliens in penal and charitable institu- 
tions, according to the definition accepted by the Commission, 
must, therefore, be sought along other lines. 

There are many difficulties attendant upon the determination 
of such a proportion. In the first place, the Commission cannot 
ascertain the number of aliens within the State, although the 
approximation accepted makes the number slightly less than 500,- 
000 in 1908, or about 6 per cent, of the population of the State.^ 

For statistics of foreign-born in penal and charitable institu- 
tions who had been in this country less than five years reference 
must be made to the statistics collected by the census authorities, 
for December 31, 1903, and to the number committed during the 
year 1904. Of 3,679 major offenders committed to ponal institu- 
tions in New York State during the year 1904, 334, or 9.1 per 
cent., were foreign-born white persons who had been in this coun- 

1 Appendix I. 
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try five years or less, and of 26,136 persons committed during the 
same period for minor offenses, 1,344, or 5.1 per cent., v/ere white 
aliens, or in other words, white foreign-born persons here less 
than five years, and of the total 5,6 per cent, of all offenders, 
major and minor, committed during this year were white aliens.' 
If those who were probably aliens within this definition and whose 
nativitj' was unknown, or whose length of residence in the United 
States was unknown, are included it would bring the proportion up 
to 6.4 per cent. 

In interpreting these statistics it must be remembered that a 
larger proportion of aliens than of citizens are male adults. In 
1900, only 25.5 jier cent, of the native population of the country 
consisted of males above the age of nineteen, while 49.2 per cent, 
of the foreigners were males above that age. The proportion of 
citizen criminals is reduced by the large number of children who 
do not commit crime, and by the large percentage of women who 
commit crimes less frequently than do men. There is no evidence 
to prove that the aliens who have been in this country less than 
five years are more likely to commit crimes than are citizens 6f 
the same sex and age. 

Of the entire number of paupers enumerated in New York 
State almshouses on December 31, 1903, 59.6 per cent, were for- 
eign-born. Of these, however, only 2.5 per cent, were born in Italy, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Russia and Poland, while 95.4 per cent, were 
born in' Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Canada, Scandina- 
via and France. In other words, only 1.5 per cent, of all the 
paupers in almshouses were from the countries from which the 
greater part of our recent immigration comes, and only 1.8 per 
cent, of foreign-born paupers, or only 1.1 per cent, of all paupers, 
native and foreign, being in almshouses in this State, had been in 
the country less than five years. ^ 

Of the paupers admitted during the year 1904 to almshouses, 
4.1 per cent, were from Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Russia and 
Poland. Many of these represented persons who were in the 
almshouses for only a short time and were less likely to include 
those permanently thel-e. Of all the paupers admitted in 1904, 

» Appendix XIX. For statistics of foreign-born persons convicted in New 
York, see Appendix XX. 

2 This figure of 1.1 per cent, is based upon the assumption that the foreign- 
born paupers in almshouses in this country less than five years bore the same 
relation to the total foreign-born, paupers in almshouses in New York State as 
as they did in the North Atlantic States. See Appendix XXI. 
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5.5 per cent, were foreign-born who had been in the country less 
than five years.' 

The reasons why aliens furnish so small a percentage of 
paupers in. almshouses is that by far the largest percentage of 
aliens coming to this country are under the age of 45, while of all 
paupers in almshouses 66.6 per cent, were of the age of 45 or 
over. The law governing the deportation of recently arrived 
aliens who become public charges also tends to limit the number 
of alien paupers in almshouses, and would further reduce it were 
the laws rigidly enforced. 

Of the 163,860 persons relieved in the several counties of New 
York State during the year ending September 30, 1907, accord- 
ing to the forty-first annual report of the New York State Board 
of Ch:u-ities, 7.6 per cent, were natives of Russia, Austria and 
Italy.' A large proportion of these were doubtless aliens within 
the meaning of the term adopted by the Commission, but it is 
impossible to show what proportion of the total number of per- 
sons so. relieved were aliens. That there has been much distress 
among the aliens, during the recent business depression, and 
especially in the city of New York, is evident fi-om the most casual 
observation, as well as from a study of their work, wages, and 
living conditions, and of the operations of the various charitable 
institutions. The Charity Organization Society reports a very 
small percentage of recently arrived aliens among the persons 
relieved by it. The United Hebrew Charities does not give 
statistics of the length of residence in the United States of th'e 
persons aided by them, but shows a large percentage of persons 
who were aided but once. The distress of aliens, which especially 
in hard times becomes acute, is largely relieved by contributions 
by lodges and other institutions for mutual and self-help existing 
among them, and from those of the same religious faith, race, or 
nationality. Of all foreign-born insane enumerated in New York 
hospitals on December 31, 1903, 6 per cent, were natives of Italy, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Russia and Poland.^ 

1 This figure, 5.5 per cent, is based upon the same assumption as the figure 
1.1 per cent. See Appendix XXII. 

2 Appendix XXIII. 

3 These statistics do not, of course, refer to the total number of insane in the 
community, but only those who were inmates of any institution, public or 
private, treating only insane, or having a separate department for the treat- 
ment of this class of patients. This would exclude almshouses in which are 
many aliens. For detailed statistics, see Appendix XXTV, 
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Places of Amusement. — The lack of opportunities for recre- 
ation in New York city presents an especially dangerous situation 
for aliens. Manj' come from countries where they are used to 
outdoor life, early hours of retiring and simple pleasures, among 
which is dancing, and especially folk dances. In New York city 
they live in crowded tenements and work long hours, and their 
opportunities for safe recreation are limited. Because dancing 
is the form of recreation which immigrant girls know best, the 
chief place of amusement has come to be the Jance hall, where 
they meet men of their own nationality and also mingle with the 
American-born. Apparently not many dance halls are conducted 
exclusively for immigrants, but they flourish in neighborhoods 
wherjB they congregate. The immigrant girl is susceptible to their 
injurious influences because of her ignorance of the language, and 
her inability to distinguish dangerous characters from respectable 
patrons. 

From a report submitted to the Commission by the Committee 
on Summer Amusements, and in part verified by the Commission's 
investigators and from testimony, it appears that from 76 to 80 
per cent, of the women patrons of the dance halls are foreign-born. 
One investigator stated that of 200 girls with whom she talked, 
75 per cent, conversed in foreign languages. 

The worst form of dance hall is that combined with the saloon. 
In such halls, the bar is across one end of the hall, or the rear 
rooms are used for dancing. Some have rooms in the rear or 
upstairs, which are used for disorderly purposes. 

One of the dangers of these dance halls lies in the character of 
the patrons. Girls returning tired from work, and having no 
proper recreation place, are thrown into intimate association with 
immoral women who come there to ply their trade. These 
flashily dressed women, who spend money freely are naturally 
envied by the poorly dressed, badly fed, over-worked ignorant 
girls. Some dance halls pretend to exclude the professional 
prostitute, but this rule is not enforced if she dresses well, has 
money, and " behaves." 

Forces of Assimilation.— Altiiongh city life increases the 
economic and moral dangers, there are compensations which are 
frequently more apparent than these dangers. The opportunities 
for education, association and advancement are important to the 
alien. Association through workshop, societies, and with his own 
countrymen appeal strongly to him. The attractions of the crowd, 
the opportunities for amusement, his gregarious instincts, ch^rm 
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and hold him in the city. In the country regions association with 
his fellow-men is limited. While he may be familiar with farm 
labor he is not accustomed to the lack of personal sympathy, nor 
to the lack of association with those of his kind. Educational 
facilities and social intercourse are taken into consideration by 
him when he chooses his home. In the cities communities of dif- 
ferent alien races constitute cities within cities, and, therefore, the 
normal assimilative process, through association, work, home life, 
and like causes, is not adequate, and many aliens do not come into 
eontaci; with that element of our population which can understand 
them, or which can interpret to them the underlying principles of 
American institutions. Because of this need there have been 
organized groups and movements intended to more effectively 
Americanize the alien. Among these are settlements, institu- 
tional churches, educational associations, clubs, and recreation 
centers. 

The settlements have devoted themselves to a very large extent 
to interpreting the alien to the community at large. Residents in 
these social settlements and their associates have informed them- 
selves concerning the alien, and in various ways have succeeded 
in communicating to others the impressions and the facts that they 
have gained through association with the people in the foreign 
neighborhoods. They point out that it is a serious matter for a 
new population not to be informed of the history and purposes of 
this government and to leave their instruction to the ward poli- 
tician, the padrone, or the chance encounter of those whom they 
may meet in the places open to them, which are likely to be 
limited to cheap amusement places and saloons. Those connected 
with these movements also believe that something is lost to the 
State if the alien fails to comprehend that America, Eussia, Italy 
and Hungary and other countries hold many ideals in common, 
and that a Garibaldi, a Tolstoy, or a Kossuth are revered here as 
well as in the land of their origin. In the opinion of these friends 
of the alien, respect for his fine traditional qualities tends more 
rapidly to make cf him a good American, and to understand the 
genius of our institutions than he would by attempts to instil 
American traditions and nothing else. Opportunities for service 
to the alien on the part of the organizations referred to are met 
by classes, lectures and clubs, but largely by personal association. 

Within the past few years, religious organizations have taken 
a deeper interest in the alien. Some of them maintain immigrant 
glomes, conduct study classes and issue publications for the 
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Americanization of the alien. They have established centers in 
various neighborhoods in which are conducted classes in English, 
and where social opportunities are afforded the newly-arrived 
alien to meet those who have been in the country for longer 
periods, and where they can become acquainted with American 
traditions and customs. 

As wages increase and aliens become more skilled with length 
of residence and with the improvement of transit facilities they 
remove from crowded districts to other parts of the city. Trade 
organizations are important factors in assimilation. A number 
of them have membership among the aliens, whom they not only 
instruct in American standards of living and impress upon them 
the necessity for maintaining them, but in some instances, espe- 
cially among the women, maintain classes in English, and conduct 
social meetings. 

Conclusions. — It is thus evident that the progress and develop- 
ment of the alien, and his assimilation, depend upon a multitude 
of influences, some subjective, others objective; some beneficent, 
others detrimental. While a continuance of the policy which has 
heretofore quite generally prevailed, of indifference to the welfare 
of the alien and that of the State in its relations to him, would, 
in the majority of instances, prove harmless, because of the 
innate moral strength and the plasticity of the alien, it is equally 
true that the State, as well as the alien, would derive incalculable 
advantage by the creation of a better environment for the alien, 
and by inculcating in him a feeling of trust and confidence in our 
institutions. This could be best accomplished by obviating a 
series of abuses which have been found to exist, which have been 
the occasion of untold suffering to the alien, and which have 
tended to create feelings of distrust and suspicion in him, and to 
accentuate a state of timidity which contributes to his aloofness 
from the general public. A number of these abuses will now be 
considered under appropriate heads. 

PRIVATE BANKS. 

The investigation of private banks has dealt principally with 
that large class of irregular, unchartered institutions conducted 
by individuals, partnerships and associations, which usually in 
conjunction with the sale of steamship tickets receive money on 
deposit and for transmission abroad, almost exclusively from 
aliens. These so-called banks, although not easy of definition, 
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perforin functions differing materially from those of the regularly 
chartered National or State bank, or of the well known 
private banker, and of the quasi-bank conducted by department 
stores ?.nd express companies. 

Character of Banks. — The large number of banks now under 
consideration is due to the character of the present immigration. 
The English, Irish, German and Scandinavian immigrant, know- 
ing or rapidly acquiring English, largely employs existing bank- 
ing facilities, and comparatively few institutions have betn 
created for his special convenience. Ignorance of the English 
language and of American laws and customs among many of the 
more recently arrived Italians, Hungarians, Jews, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Croatians, Slovaks, Greeks and Syrians has apparently 
given rise to these banks which especially minister to some of the 
primary needs of these newly arrived aliens. Hence these insti- 
tutions have been called upon to do more than a banking business. 
The banker not only accepts deposits and transmits money to 
Europe, but mait tains a post-office at which mail may be called 
for, or from which it may be forwarded, sells steamship tickets, 
and as a notary public prepares documents and performs legal 
services, and helps the alien to secure citizenship papers. He 
advises his client as to employment, introduces him to lodging- 
house keepers, attends to the correspondence of the illiterate, acts 
as interpreter, arbitrator, and becomes the custodian of documents, 
valuables and baggage, and renders many other gratuitous 
services. Some bankers conduct a well organized mail order busi- 
ness and furnish supplies to distant labor camps. In many in- 
stances the bank is conducted as incidental to a grocery store, 
saloon, barber shop or other business. These general utility 
centers owe their origin to persistent racial ties and predilections, 
naturally attracting the newcomer to known and apparently 
sympathetic individuals, rather than to impersonal corporations. 
They also to some degree result from hesitancy on the part of the 
alien, due to pride or modesty, which deters him from entering an 
imposing banking office in the garb of a laborer. The clerk in 
an ordinary bank neither could nor would perform the numerous 
little, but to the alien essential, offices to which reference has been 
made. 

The handling of steamship tickets is an important adjunct to 
this species of banking. While the banker entirely depends on 
the big banking house, through which he transmits money, he de- 
pends to almost the same degree on the steamship companies. 
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Much of the money deposited with the banker is for the purchase 
of prepaid steamship tickets. In such cases, the banker by selling 
his customer an order for a ticket, instead of transmitting this 
deposit abroad, there to be used for the purchase of a ticket, saves 
money for his customer. Before the passage of the Employment 
Agency Law (chapter 432 of the Laws of 1904) the combination 
of bank and labor agency was common. Some bankers still con- 
duct such agencies or have business relations with labor con- 
tractors. This but rarely occurs with Jewish bankers. The office 
of notary public is valuable to the banker, to whom it gives 
dignity, standing and authority, and attracts business of various 
kinds. 

Number and Prospenty. — It is difficult to estimate the number 
of these banks. In 1908 there were records of more than 500 in 
JSTew York city, 40 in Buffalo, 14 in Utica, 12 in Syracuse, 10 in 
Rochester, 9 in Schenectady, 3 in Albany. That this was an 
incomplete record is shown by the testimony of the head of a 
banking house, who stated that nearly 1,000 correspondents in 
' the State forwarded money to him for transmission. Many cor- 
respondents, as they are termed, confine their business to collect- 
ing money from their alien patrons and forwarding it through 
banking houses, express companies or by mail. There are in the 
city of New York three important banking houses which act as 
clearing houses for correspondents throughout the country.^ 

Eeports have been received by the Commission from fifty 
bankers from various parts of the State, bonded under chapter 
185 of the Laws of 1907, the aggregate of whose foreign exchange 
business in 1907 amounted to $16,419,821.10, and in 1908 to 
$10,812,315.53.^ These represented 25 per cent, of the total 
number of bonded bankers and approximately 5 per cent, of the 
entire number of bankers in the. State. Forty-four per cent, of 
the bankers so reporting have their own correspondents abroad and 
transmitted $13,844,749.50 during 1907, and $9,849,419.30 dur- 
ing 1908. Twenty-four per cent, transmitted through an express 
company the aggregate of whose business in 1907 and 1908 is 
shown in the Appendix.* Thirty-four per cent, used the three 
banking houses above mentioned, the aggregate of whose business 
is shown in the Appendix. 

1 Appendix XXV. 

2 Appendix XXVI. 
• Appendix XXVII. 
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The United States Post-0 ffice. — More money is transmitted 
abroad through these banks than is sent by the aliens through the 
post-office. In an interview the official in charge of the registry 
department in the New York post-office ascribes the comparatively 
limited use of the post-office facilities by the aliens to the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) He is not educated up to the use of the post- 
office, because he is often illiterate, and cannot fill out the neces- 
sary blanks. The post-office does not render assistance because 
it cannot assume the responsibility of writing names and addresses 
as pronounced by foreigners, which might lead to errors and com- 
plications and liability on the part of the post-office clerks. (2) 
Salaries paid to post-office employees are not high enough to 
attract men able to speak foreign languages, and the force is not 
large enough to enable the department to detail employees for this 
special work. Where post-office sub-stations are located in drug 
stores and like places those in charge are not thoroughly acquainted 
with foreign exchange and post-office technicalities, and are not 
permitted to issue foreign money orders. (3) Branch offices close 
at 8 oVlock in the evening. To keep them open for the accommo- 
dation of the alien whose working hours prevent him from utiliz- 
ing the post-office at an earlier hour would require the attendance 
of the branch superintendent, since the money received would not 
be entrusted to a minor official who has not given the statutory 
bond. (4) Post-offices in small towns do not issue foreign money 
orders, and the alien being ignorant of the fact that he can, never- 
theless, through the postmaster at l^ew York transmit his money 
abroad, does not utilize the privilege. 

Deposits. — Of the fifty banks already referred to, 44 per cent. 
accept money on deposit. The total amount received by them in 
1907 was $2,364,464.15, and in 1908, $1,731,307.74. About 
26 per cent, of these banks stated that they did not accept regular 
deposits but kept small sums of money for short periods, aggregat- 
ing in some instances several thousand dollars a year. A number 
stated that they paid interest, but none paid unless the amounts 
were left three months or over. The average rate of interest paid 
was about 2% per cent. In 1908 interest was paid on less than 
one-half of the deposits. One banker testified that of $125,000 
in deposits, which represented 300 or 400 accounts, less than one- 
tenth received interest. 

The only evidence of the deposit is the bank-book, which the 
alien frequently leaves at the bank. Attention has been directed 
to the fact that unclaimed accounts are held in these banks, due 
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in some instances to the failure of the depositor to leave his 
address or that of his family, and in others to the ignorance of the 
family that an account has been opened. The banker is under 
no restriction as to the manner in which the funds deposited with 
him are invested, and ordinarily keeps no reserve. It was found 
that real estate, second mortgages, and speculative securities were 
favored forms of investment. 

Banking Methods. — A consideration by this State of the 
methods pursued by these banks is of especial importance, since the 
banking houses and express companies located here have cor- 
respondents in all parts of the country, and receive from other 
States large sums of money for transmission abroad. There are 
two classes of these banks. The first consists of those whose main 
business is banking of the character already described with other 
features as incidents. The second consists of those to which 
banking is a mere adjunct to some other business, the banker 
being virtually nothing more than a correspondent for a bank of 
the first class. In both there are banks which have been long 
established, conducted by men of excellent character and standing, 
who render honest efiieient service for a reasonable compensation. 
Neither class is required by law to possess any capital, and is 
under no statutory regulation or supervision. However, by chap- 
ter 185 of the Laws of 1907 each banker, who in conjunction with 
his banking business conducts the sale of steamship tickets is 
required to give a bond of fifteen thousand dollars. Many of 
these banks have become insolvent, and the failures have included 
those of bankers who have decamped with small sums after a brief 
business career and of others who were indebted to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars after having been in business for 
many years. 

There is a wide divergence in the methods by which the business 
of these bankers is carried on. One banker who does a large busi- 
ness, numbers and dates his letters as received and enters them 
with the amount of money received in his cash book ; receipts are 
forwarded on the day that the money is received; letters are filed 
according to the. number of the order. ISTo distinction is made 
between deposit accounts for transmission and other deposits. 
He forwi.:-^? the money with a list showing the names and ad- 
dresses of those to whcm the money is to be paid to his correspond- 
ents abroad, who in turn send it by postal order or registered 
letter to its destination. The correspondent acknowledges to the 
banker receipt of the money and list, and later forwards to him 
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the postal or registered letter receipts showing that the money has 
actually reached its destination. The banker pastes into his book 
beside each entry of money received for transmission the receipt 
thus returned by this correspondent from Europe. An average 
of two per cent, is paid as in savings banks, and the depositor 
receives a pass-book. The rules are printed in the pass-book in 
the various languages of the bank's customers. This system may be 
contrasted with that of another banlter who testified that when 
small sums were left with him he made no entry thereof in any 
books and did not give any pass-book or any receipt unless the 
depositor did not know him and asked for one. AYhen he had a 
large sum on hand he sent it to a bank, otherwise he kept it in a 
safe in the corner of his grocery. When requested to transmit 
money he sent it through an express company. His business 
amounts to about eight thousand dollars a year. 

Banhing Houses and Their Correspondents. — The large bank- 
ing houses bear an important relation to their correspondents, who 
collect money in small towns and in outlying districts and in 
immigrant neighborhoods. Upon application they furnish blanks 
containing a stub, advice and receipt to correspondents. The 
advice which is to be forwarded to the banking house with the 
money frequently contains printed upon it the name of the bank- 
ing house. The stub retained by the correspondent sometimes 
contains this; but it never appears on the receipt given by the 
correspondent to the alien. The well known name of a responsible 
banking house is thus used to obtain the confidence of the alien, 
but is not a guarantee, nor any proof of agency nor a safe-guard. 
A number of the representatives of banking houses testified that 
they made inquiry into the financial standing of correspondents 
before accepting them. While this is true in some instances, in 
others it appears that blanks are sent out to unknown persons upon 
mail applications. Correspondents are not legally the agents of 
the banking house but only receive the blanks and sheets contain- 
ing the current rates of exchange and make their profit based on 
the rate offered. Sometimes they have blanks and rates from a 
number of banking houses and choose the cheapest. The trans- 
mitters of money give it to the correspondent who sends to the 
banking house the total amounts received by him in a given time, 
together with a list of those living abroad to whom the money is to 
be paid. In no case does the banking house know the names of the 
individual senders. The correspondent gives his personal receipt 
to the transmitter. The banking house has no way of knowing 
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how long the correspondent has kept the money before sending it 
to him for transmission. One result of this system is the great 
difficulty of locating the responsibility for loss or delay. 

Advertising. — This plays an important part, as most bankers 
advertise in newspapers printed in foreign languages, by which 
the alien is chiefly guided. Some of these newspapers claim to 
reject patently untrustworthy advertisements, while others accept 
them indiscriminately. In a few instances bankers themselves 
own and publish newspapers, and have every opportunity of using 
them for their own advantage. Some advertisements are ingeni- 
ous. One bank pretended that it was a branch of a well known 
bank in Italy in order to attract those coming from the province 
where the bank was located. Quite commonly bankers to give the 
impression that the bank has the endorsement of the government 
have advertised that fifteen thousand dollars or seventy-five thou- 
sand lire have been deposited by them with the State. This latter 
form of advertising has been encouraged by a letter issued by a 
bonding company to secure business, which states : 

" If bonded by us you will be permitted to use on your 
letter-heads, business ca^ds and elsewhere, as follows: This 
bank is bonded for $15,000 under the laws of the State of 

New York by Bonding Company, capital and 

surplus $5,000,000, the largest surety company in the 
world." 

This is so worded that the alien reading the advertisement 
quite naturally believes that the capital and surplus of five mil- 
lion dollars belong to the bank. 

Failures. — The dangers connected with this species of banking 
are obvious. Among the bankers who have failed there have 
doubtless been men of good intention. The ease with which money 
can be obtained and the lack of regulation make it possible for 
untrained, illiterate and recently arrived immigrants to embark 
in this business. It is easier to become a banker than to open a 
saloon or barber shop, or to run a push-cart, or to enter other less 
responsible occupations which are subject to regulation of some 
kind. Such bankers are apt to succumb to the temptations of 
speculation, of using the money entrusted to them for living ex- 
penses, and being unsophisticated in business methods frequently 
are themselves duped. . 

The Commission has endeavored to ascertain the number of 
failures and amounts paid by the bonding companies to retrieve 
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losses, from September, 1907, the date of the passage of the " Wells 
Law," to September, 1908. This has been exceedingly difficult. 
A number of the absconding bankers took their books with them. 
Many depositors, not having pass-books, did not know the amount 
of their deposits. Others made no complaint, except the silent one 
of gathering in front of the closed bank. The record of failures 
of Italian bankers is more complete because Italians generally 
make complaint to their consulate. The losses among Jews and 
Slavs, though very heavy, could not be determined with any exact- 
ness because the patrons were scattered over the State and country 
and did not know to whom to complain. The record, therefore, 
only approximates the amount of the losses sustained. 

By reference to the Appendix it will be seen that for a period 
of one year the known liabilities of the insolvent banks amounted 
to $1,459,295.01, with nominal assets.^ It is impossible, since 
many of these accounts are in liquidation to ascertain the actual 
amounts repaid. Although every one of these bankers was bonded 
for fifteen thousand dollars, inquiry among the bonding companies 
shows that but five hundred dollars has been actually repaid, 
although there are a number of suits pending to enforce bonds. 
The bonding companies almost uniformly refuse to pay until suit 
is brought, which is infrequent, on account of the small individual 
claims. Even when actions are brought unconscionable defenses 
are interposed, the bonding companies thus far successfully claim- 
ing that the " Wells Law " is unconstitutional. In many instances 
the amount lost is so small that the alien cannot ajfiford to litigate.^ 

Legislation. — Upon inquiry, ten States, including those of 
Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin report no legislation whatsoever as 
to this species of bank. Twenty States have attempted legislation, 
some successfully, as in New Jersey and others inadequately.' In 
New York attempts to remedy these conditions through legislation 
have not been successful. In 1892 an amendment to the Bankiiig 
Law prohibited any person engaged in banking within the State, 
and not subject to the supervision of the Superintendent of Banks, 
and not required to report to him, from making use of any office 
sign, having thereon any artificial or corporate name indicating 
that his place of business is a bank, or to make use of or circulate 
letter-heads, bill-heads, blank notes, blank receipts, certificates, 

1 Appendix XXVIII. 

2 Appendix XXIX. 

8 Appendix XXXIX. 
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circulars, or any written or printed or partly written or partly 
printed papers having ttereon any artificial or corporate name 
indicating that the place of business is a bank. A penalty of one 
thousand dollars is imposed for a violation of these provisions. 
All persons in business previous to 1892 are exempt therefrom. 

This law has been ineffective, and has been generally evaded by 
the use of the words " banker," " banking," " passage and ex- 
change," which terms convey to the alien the same meaning as 
" bank." 

There was no further legislation until 1907, when, because of 
numerous failures of small banks, chapter 185 of the Laws of 
1907, known as the " Wells Law," was passed, which provided that 
all private bankers, who, in conjunction with the sale of steam- 
ship tickets, accept money for transmission, must file with the 
Comptroller a bond approved by him for fifteen thousand dollars 
conditioned for the faithful transmission of all money received 
for that purpose by the banker. Under this law it became a mis- 
demeanor for any person to enter into or continue in the business 
of banking without having filed such a bond. Drafts, money 
orders, and travelers' checks, issued by transatlantic companies 
or their duly authorized agents, or by National or State banks and 
trust companies, were excepted from the provisions of the act. In 
1908 .this act was amended by chapter 497 of the Laws of 1908, 
to include within its scope money received on deposit, as well as 
that received for transmission. 

In a decision recently rendered by Mr. Justice O'Gorman, in 
Benvegna vs. United States Surety Company, this law was de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground that " the sixth section 
thereof which excludes steamship companies or their authorized 
agents from the operation thereof is an arbitrary discrimination 
in violation of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Constitution." An appeal from the decision is now pending in 
the Appellate Division of the First Department. 

A law which provides no safeguards other than a bond does not 
give adequate protection. In September, 1907, the records of the 
Comptroller's office showed 336 banks bonded under this law, of 
which 270 were located in Greater New York, 51 being in Brook- 
lyn. Of the remaining 66, there were in Buffalo 10, on Long 
Island 7, Eochester 6, Syracuse 5, Schenectady, Utica and 
Geneva 4 each, AVatertown 3, Albany 2, Binghamton, White 
Plains, Portchester and Yonkers each 2, and the remainder, one 
each in New Rochelle, Astoria, Mount Vernon, Geneseo, etc. 
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Although it has been sho-wn that there were more than one thou- 
sand correspondents or bankers engaged in this business in 1908, 
only 212 gave bonds. Of this number 17Y were located in New 
York city, 28 of these being in Brooklyn. Of the remaining 35, 
there were in Buffalo 6, Kochester 3, Syracuse 2, Utica 4, Schenec- 
tady 4, Albany 2, West Seneca 2, Yonkers 3, White Plains 2, and 
one each in New Eochelle, Geneva, Astoria, Watertown, Inwood 
and Woodhaven. Many unbonded bankers were found in various 
parts of the State. 

Although the Comptroller under the act was authorized to col- 
lect five dollars for each bond filed no provision was made for the 
enforcement of the law. So far as known no steps have been 
taken by any public ofiicial to ascertain whether bankers were 
operating without a bond. Bankers who gave bonds have made 
complaint that existing conditions have occasioned hardship and 
discrimination. 

One hundred and ninety, or about 90 per cent, of the bankers 
bonded in the State in 1908 gave surety company bonds. 
Of the number giving surety bonds no less than 75.7 per 
cent, were given by two companies. The price for a bond ranged 
from fifty to three hundred dollars, and in some cases indemnity 
was required, according to the bonding company's estimate of the 
risk. In some cases collateral security to the extent of four thou- 
sand dollars was required, and in others real estate security was 
exacted. One bonding company stated that in 1907 it had re- 
ceived four hundred applications for bonds, and had rejected 86 
per cent, of them, and actually wrote but fifty-five bonds, and that 
in 1906, 60 per cent, of the applications were rejected by it. 
Several bonding companies absolutely declined to accept the risk 
incident to the giving of these bonds. 

Recommendations. — It is apparent from this statement, that 
the present conditions surrounding these banks are intolerable, 
and that the remedy which it was sought to afford through the 
" Wells Law " has not only proven ineffectual, but indeed has ac- 
centuated existing evils and created new ones. The bond per- 
forms no useful function, because it is so conditioned, that an 
attempi; at enforcement is fraught with such expense, and the 
rules of evidence applicable constitute such hindrances, that, 
owing to the comparatively small sums representing the demands 
of single claimants, the outlook of those sought to be benefited by 
the bond, is well-nigh hopeless. This is now thoroughly under- 
stood both by the banks and the surety companies, and unworthy 
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and irresponsible bankers are in no manner deterred from embark- 
ing or continuing in the business, which appeals to the credulity 
of ignorant and trustful aliens, who are unable to distinguish 
between banks which are reliable and entitled to credit, and those 
which are not. 

The Commission has been impressed by the fact, that although 
during the late financial panic a considerable number of state 
and national banks and trust companies went into insolvency, the 
depositors in those institutions suffered practically no loss, while 
during the same period the losses sustained by the depositors in 
the private banks which are now under consideration, have run 
into the millions. It was therefore believed that if these private 
banks could be placed under the control and supervision of the 
State Banking Department, much would be accomplished toward 
minimizing existing evils. 

It was found, however, that a practical difficulty would be 
encountered by legislating generally for private banks and placing 
all of them under the supervision of the Banking Department. 
Such legislation would have included the numerous private banks 
in the financial centers of the State, which have existed for many 
years and have in the main been conducted by men of the highest 
integrity, and whose business is of such a nature as does not come 
within the scope of the Banking Department. Many of these 
banks carry but few deposit accounts, and then only as an incident 
to their general business. Deposits are not solicited by them. 
There are other private bankers who deal in exchange and who 
transmit money abroad for commercial houses, whose business, 
though partaking of certain aspects of banking, nevertheless varies 
in its general character from that of state and national banks and 
trust companies. To bring banks of this character within the 
jurisdiction of the Banking Department, is unnecessary for the 
protection of the alien or of any other class of the community, 
and, on the other hand, might interfere with the best interests of 
commerce. 

It is obvious, therefore, that any scheme of legislation dealing 
with private bankers, should except from its purview banks of the 
character to which reference has just been made. This could be 
accomplished, either by requiring of them the execution of a bond 
in a large penalty, say $100,000, conditioned, in the event of 
insolvency, for the payment of the full amount of the penalty to a 
receiver, assignee, or trustee, for the benefit of all depositors and 
persons paying money to the obligor for transmission ; or, in lieu 
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of such bond, the delivery to the Banking Department of collateral 
security for a like amount on like condition ; or by excepting from 
the purview of any legislation concerning private bankers, those 
receiving as deposits or for transmission large sums only, viz., 
sums not less than five hundred dollars. 

The Commission has believed that, having excepted bankers who 
do not actually receive money from small depositors, the remain- 
ing bankers could be placed under the control of the Banking 
Department, under either one of two plans: 

(a) By prohibiting the receipt of deposits in sums of less than 
$500, or of money for transmission in lesser amounts than $500, 
except by banks or trust companies incorporated under the existing 
Banking Law, and subject to all of the provisions of the Banking 
Law ; provided, however, that incorporation shall not be necessary 
where a bond in the penal sum of $100,000, approved as to form 
and sufficiency of the sureties by the Superintendent of Banks, 
shall have been filed, or securities for like amount, in lieu thereof, 
shall have been deposited with the Banking Department as herein- 
before suggested, by the person or persons engaged in conducting 
a private banking business. This would require of each incor- 
porated bank, a capital of not less than $25,000 where the business 
is transacted in a village, incorporated or imincorporated, whose 
population does not exceed 2,000 ; of not less than $50,000 where 
the business is transacted in a city, village or town whose popula- 
tion exceeds 2,000 but does not exceed 30,000, and of not less 
than $100,000 when the business is transacted elsewhere. 

It is believed by the Commission that the Superintendent of 
Banks does not regard this plan with disfavor. Such a require- 
ment would inevitably lead to the suppression of at least 90 per 
cent, of all the existing private banks; and is undoubtedly a 
drastic measure, as to many private bankers who, as shown, exer- 
cise a useful function. 

(&) There is also much to be said for a less drastic plan, which 
is favored in part by the more responsible of the private bankers 
who deal largely with small depositors, and who frankly concede 
that careful and stringent supervision and control are imperatively 
demanded by the public welfare. This alternative plan involves 
the following features : 

(1) The requirement that no firm or individual should be per- 
mitted to carry on a private banking business unless possessed of 
assets amounting to at least $25,000 in excess of liabilities. 

(2) Those desiring to engage in the business should apply to 
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the Banking Department for a license therefor, which should only 
be issued on satisfactory proof, under oath, that the applicant is 
possessed of the required amount of capital, and that he is of good 
character and reputation. 

(3) If the certificate is granted, the person or persons obtain- 
ing the same should deposit with the State Banking Department, 
either the sum of $25,000, in cash or in securities of the kind in 
which savings banks are permitted to invest, or a bond in the 
penalty of $25,000, containing the same conditions as the 
$100,000 bond above referred to. 

(4) The banker should file with the Banking Department quar- 
terly reports, under oath ; and at other times, whenever thereunto 
requested by the Banking Department, make a full disclosure of 
all assets and liabilities in accordance with the requirements of the 
Banking Department. 

(5) The money or securities deposited with the Banking De- 
partment, and the money which, in ease of default, might be 
recovered on the bond filed in lieu of such deposit, would constitute 
a trust fund for the benefit of depositors and those delivering 
money to the banker for transmission, and these classes of creditors 
should be entitled to preference over other creditors of the banker 
in the event of his insolvency. 

(6) The banker failing to make a deposit of cash or securities, 
but who, in lieu thereof, has filed a bond, should be subject to a 
periodical examination by the Banking Department, the expense 
of which should be borne by the banker; and if, on examination, 
it should appear that the banker is insolvent, or that his capital is 
impaired, or that the further continuance of his business is deemed 
unsafe, the Superintendent of Banks should be authorized to take 
proceedings for the winding up of the business of the banker, 
similar to those which are provided in the case of banks now 
within the jurisdiction of the Banking Department. 

(7) The Banking Department should be given the power to 
regulate the character of the business which these bankers may 
conduct, and of the investments in which their capital may be 
placed. 

(8) Any false statement contained in the sworn application to 
do business, or in the sworn report made to the Banking Depart- 
ment, should be deemed to constitute perjury, and punishable as 
such; and any person engaging in the business of banking, or in 
the receipt of deposits, or the transmission of money, without a 
certificate, or without having given the bond for $100,000 above 
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specified, should be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punish- 
able by imprisonment for one year. 

(9) To provide against certain features of this species of bank- 
ing which are especially troublesome and annoying, a provision 
should be made that all money received for transmission should 
be forwarded within five days from its receipt, and non-com- 
pliance with this requirement should be made a misdemeanor. 

(10) To meet a serious practical difficulty in making proof in 
an action brought against a banker on a claim based on his alleged 
failure to forward money received for transmission abroad, it 
should be provided that in such an action proof of payment to the 
banker for transmission abroad of a sum of money, should shift 
the burden of proof to the banker, who should thereupon be re- 
quired to show that the money so received has in fact been paid 
to the person to whom it was to be transmitted. Proof by affidavit 
of the foreign correspondent of the banker receiving such money 
for transmission, verified before a United States consular officer, 
and having attached thereto a receipt from the post-office depart- 
ment, or from the person to whom such money shall have been 
transmitted by such foreign correspondent, evidencing the fact 
of transmission, should be deemed sufficient evidence to again 
shift the burden of proof to the plaintiff. 

(11) All persons except those to whom a certificate to conduct 
the business of banking is issued, and except those executing the 
bond or depositing securities for $100,000 above referred to, who 
shall, on any sign, letter-head, advertisement, or publication of 
any kind, use the word " bank " or " banker," or any equivalent 
term, in any language, in connection with any business whatso- 
ever, should be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Commission has had a number of conferences with the 
Superintendent of Banks, for the purpose of securing the benefit 
of his experience and advice, as to the desirability and practicabil- 
ity of the plan thus elaborated, and found him unwilling to 
approve of a measure which would place these private bankers 
under his supervision and control, under the conditions indicated, 
it being his opinion that, to do so, would tend to lower the standard 
and reputation of the state banks now within the jurisdiction of 
the Banking Department, and would impose responsibilities upon 
the Department which he was unwilling to assume. 

(c) There is an alternative, which the Legislature might adopt, 
should the plan of regulation of private bankers just outlined be 
approved and the opposition of the Superintendent of Banks be 
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deemed insuperable, namely, that these private bankers be sub- 
jected to supervisory control and regulation, on the lines indicated, 
by the Department of Industries and Immigration, which will be 
the subject of further consideration in another part of this report. 

STEAMSHIP TICKET AGENTS. 

The sale of steamship tickets presents a distinct problem, 
although usually done in conjunction with banking. This business 
is largely controlled by three associations of steamship companies, 
called Conferences — the Continental, North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean Conferences. Each agrees upon and appoints the 
agents for its lines, and no one may obtain the privilege of selling 
tickets in any other way than by such appointment. From each 
of its authorized agents the steamship company exacts a bond of 
from $250 to $1,000. The ticket agent signs an agreement under 
which he is pledged to comply with prescribed regulations. These 
regulations provide that tickets must be sold at the current tariff 
rate, and not outside the agency; that agents must not have deal- 
ings with runners or peddlers, or issue or sell orders of their own, 
and that all advertisements must conform to the truth. Other 
regulations deal more specifically with business detail. Violation 
of this agreement subjects the agent to a fine or to a revocation of 
his agency. 

Prepaid Tickets. — From 60 to 80 per cent, of the business done 
by these authorized agents in New York State consists of prepaid 
tickets, purchased in this country to be sent to the intending pas- 
senger on the other side. This is always an order, that is, some- 
thing which must be exchanged for the real ticket, and in no case 
is it good for passage until such exchange has been made. This 
order varies in certain particulars among the different companies, 
but the form is essentially the same, and is prepared by the steam- 
ship companies and stamped with serial numbers. These orders 
are bound in books and are furnished to duly authorized agents 
who are prohibited from selling anything but the orders issued by 
the company. 

One of the best forms in use contains: (1) The stub to be 
retained by the agent; (2) the actual contract divided into three 
parts, (a) the embarkation notice taken by the company before 
the embarkation of the passenger, (b) the body of the contract 
containing the regulations, (c) a little additionaL slip for the 
bookkeeping department in this country which is taken off before 
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the ticket is sent abroad; (3) the receipt given to the purchaser; 
(4) a notice to be sent to the passenger to be presented at the office 
of the company at the port of embarkation. 

This notice states in eight different languages that the company 
will forward instructions and copy of the contract, which the pas- 
senger must accept before leaving home and sign before embarka- 
tion, and that if within twenty days, no such notice is received, 
the passenger shall write to the line mentioning the number of the 
order. 

The companies contend that whenever one of these orders is 
issued by an authorized agent, such agent immediately sends the 
money and number to the steamship company, and the company 
then advises the ticket to its agent abroad, who notifies the passen- 
gers, and that this is done so promptly that the passenger receives 
the notice from the company's agent at about the same time that 
he receives a letter from the purchaser with instructions to start. 
In no case, however, is a ticket ever advised by the company until 
the money has been received from the authorized agent who sold 
it and the notice held by the passenger is not good until it is so 
advised. One authorized agent testified that if for any reason the 
ticket is not advised and the passenger arrives at the port, a cable 
is sent by the agent abroad to ascertain the trouble and if no satis- 
faction is obtained, the holder of the ticket is obliged to return to 
his home unless as a result of applying to the emigration authori- 
ties at the foreign port he succeeds in compelling the company to 
send him on. The emigrant is often too ignorant to know this 
right. 

Were there only responsible authorized agents, selling steamship 
ticket orders, it is possible that this system might give some 
protection, but attention is called to the fact that although the 
order which is presented at the company's office at the port of 
embarkation is signed by one of its own agents (bonded to protect 
the company from loss), the company still exercises the right to 
stop passage and subjects the passenger to delay and hardship, 
unless it has already received the money in full and has advised 
the ticket.^ 

Peddlers. — But authorized agents are not the only ones who sell 
steamship tickets. One of the most experienced authorized agents, 
who has offices in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, and 
who does a business amounting to over $300,000 a year, testified 
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that there are about fifteen authorized agents on the East Side and 
eight doing business in ofiices who are not authorized, but who get 
their tickets from authorized agents ; that there are " probably 
five thousand to sis thousand, and certainly three thousand runners 
or peddlers in Ifew York city who sell tickets outside of ofiices," 
and that the rule made by the companies in regard to furnishing 
tickets to peddlers is not only not enforced but is actually secretly 
encouraged by the steamship companies. Another authorized 
agent testified that 20 per cent, of his business consisted of the 
sale of tickets to peddlers. 

Here, then, lies the difficulty. For two hundred or three hun- 
dred authorized agents for whom the companies stand sponsors, 
there are probably three thousand peddlers or runners who sell 
tickets for cash or on the instalment plan, on push-carts, in tene- 
ments and shops. It is the responsibility of such peddlers and 
runners which the Commission seeks to define. 

In the majority of cases peddlers and unauthorized agents do 
obtain and do sell the bona fide orders signed by the authorized 
agents which they get on payment of cash or the giving of a note. 
The purchaser pays the peddler $10 or $15 down and $1 or more 
each week, the rate charged for the ticket being from $5 to $10 
above the current rate. One authorized agent testified that 
although he sent the money to the company as soon as he sold the 
ticket to the peddlers, he cancelled the ticket if he did not receive 
the balance, but if the passenger had already embarked it was 
his (the agent's) loss. One peddler testified that he paid in 
advance for the tictket and that he lost if the purchaser got out of 
work or could not pay. 

But it is by no means the rule that the peddler or agent loses. 
Although the peddler may pay for the ticket and get it, there is no 
way of knowing how soon afterwards he delivers it to the pur- 
chaser, or how soon the authorized agent sends the money to the 
company so that the company can advise it. These peddlers as a 
rule are not in a position to advance the money for several tickets 
and then wait for payment, which as one peddler testified " usually 
takes a purchaser a year on the instalment plan to consummate." 

One authorized agent stated that the instalment plan often 
works in this way: A man pays in $15 and then loses his job 
and cannot make further payments. The agent will not take the 
chance of bringing the passenger over, and cancels the ticket by 
cable. He charges cable expenses, amounting to about $2.50 and 
a cancellation fee of 10 per cent, or more of the price of the ticket. 
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The purchaser in such cases gets back less than half of what he 
has paid. 

Evidence has been presented showing that some of these ped- 
dlers open accounts with the purchaser, giving him a card on 
which are entered his payments, and do not give him a ticket until 
he has nearly paid up and that other peddlers give worthless 
receipts which look like tickets or bona fide orders, but which are 
not valid. 

That there are still grave irregularities which have not been 
reached by any agreement or regulation on the part of the com- 
panies may be seen from the following selection from the list of 
complaints made during 1908 to the Legal Aid Bureau at the 
Educational Alliance, and furnished to the Commission: 

Case 13943. " I bought of defendant, steamship ticket, but 
he stopped the same which I was paying to him. I paid in 
$24 which I demand to be returned." 

Case 13981. " I bought two and one-half tickets and paid 
in full. In Vienna and in Rotterdam they demanded of my 
children extra money and I had to pay here $13.50 addi- 
tional. When my children were at Ellis Island, the agent 
demanded money again." 

Case 13989. " I bought steamship tickets for $120 which 
could not be used. He wants ,t0. deduct for cancellation $24 
while it is customary to deduct only $14 under the circum- 
stances." 

Case 17124. " I bought of defendant, three steamship 
tickets and paid him $57, but the tickets were cancelled with- 
out any fault on my part and ]ae refuses to return me the 
$57." 

A letter sent to this agent was returned " Not found." 

Case 15756. " I bought of defendant one-half steamship 
ticket for $17 and paid in full, but he stopped the ticket or 
never paid for it and refuses to return the money." This 
office wrote agent twice, but he did not show up. 

Case 15559. " 1 paid defendant on account two and one- 
half steamship tickets $61.80, but he cancelled the tickets and 
failed to return the money." 

March 13, 1908, defendant called and stated that he set- 
tled with plaintiff, 

March 23, letter to defendant, plaintiff said defendant 
wanted to return only $30 instead of $40. 
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Case 1562Y. " I paid defendant on account of a steamship 
ticket $20 when it was stopped, and he refuses to refund me 
the amount less cancellation fee." 

May 13, letter sent to defendant, and Teturned " ISTot 
found." 

Case 15863. "I bought of defendant, three steamship 
tickets for my four children eight months ago, and paid him 
$100, but the tickets are not good and the defendant fails 
either to give me tickets or return $100." 

Case 17763. " I bought of defendant a steamship ticket 
and paid on account $28. The ticket was stopped and I de- 
manded the return of my money less collection fee, but de- 
fendant fails to return same." 

June 16, 1908, defendant answered he will return money 
if ticket is returned. 

Legislation. — Chapter 506 of the Laws of 1897, amended the 
Penal Code by adding sections 615 and 616 which provided among 
other things that no person other than the authorized agent of the 
owner or consignee of the vessel or of the company running the 
train by which transportation ticket was sought, was permitted to 
sell any passage ticket or order. 

In 1898 this law was declared to be unconstitutional (People 
ex. rel, Tyroler vs. Warden of Prison, 157 N". Y. 116) by the 
Court of Appeals on the ground that buying and selling valid 
tickets is a legitimate business open to all citizens. 

Until 1907 persons unauthorized by any company issued their 
own personal orders, bidding upon no one, stating no line over 
which they were good, and in some instances not even signed. 
Brokers sold these worthless orders, collected large sums of money 
and then either ran away, or changing their names, moved to some 
other section of the city to repeat their practices. 

To correct these evils chapter 546 of the Laws of 1907 was 
enacted which provided: 

Pirst. That no person selling passage tickets shall hold himself 
out to be or advertise himself in any way as an agent of the owners 
or consignees of such vessel or line, unless he has received author- 
ity in writing specifying the name of the company, line, and the 
name of the city or town and street and number in which his office 
is kept, and unless the authorization is conspicuously displayed in 
the office. 

Second. No person agreeing to furnish suqh transportation for 
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a consideration shall give any order, advice, certificate, or other 
instrument purporting to entitle one to passage, unless it is signed 
or countersigned by a duly authorized agent of the vessel or line 
over which this is held out to be good. Every such advice or order 
and every receipt for money paid out for or on account of such 
order shall contain a statement of the amount paid, name, address 
and age of person for whom intended, name of company or line, 
places from which passage is to commence and to terminate, name 
of person purchasing it, and it must be signed by the person 
issuing it. 

Since September, 1907, when this law went into effect, condi- 
tions have much improved. This is partly due to the few incom- 
ing aliens and to a great reduction in the sale of prepaid tickets. 
The number of agents issuing personal orders has been reduced, 
and there is generally more care in the conduct of the business 
by peddlers. 

On the other hand, the Commission finds that there is no ade- 
quate machinery for the enforcement of this law, and it contains 
insufficient provisions against frauds or misrepresentation. Now, 
instead of issuing personal orders, the bona fide order is more often 
given, but is cancelled if the peddler or agent does not pay for it, 
which puts the passenger, through no fault of his own, in the same 
predicament on the other side as though he held a worthless per- 
sonal order. 

The provision relating to a specified form of receipt is generally 
violated. In many instances it was found that only cards used to 
credit payments on furniture were used to note the different pay- 
ments on insfialments for ti-ckets.^ 

The agreement between the agent and steamship companies 
gives no adequate protection to the public, since there are many 
unauthorized persons selling tickets and the business done by 
peddlers, which is chiefly among the aliens, is not regulated by the 
companies. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that all persons 
engaged in the business of selling steamship tickets or holding 
themselves out to be such should be licensed under some State 
department which shall be vested with some power of supervision 
and of investigation on complaint, the license to be revocable upon 
proof of fraud or misrepresentation. 

1 Appendix XLI. 
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NOTAEIES PUBLIC. 

Early in its investigations, the attention of the Commission was 
directed toward the part played by the notary in the life and 
fortunes of the alien. The notary is often a banker or employ- 
ment agent, and has therefore a vital relation to other phases of 
immigration which have already been considered by the Com- 
mission. The investigation has been limited to those who deal 
almost exclusively with foreign-speaking peoples and to the exer- 
cise of the special powers of notaries as distinguished from those 
which relate to their ordinary functions which consequently do not 
particularly affect the alien. 

These special powers include the administering of oaths, the 
taking of affidavits, depositions, acknowledgment of written instru- 
ments and of other documents intended for record, conveyances 
of real estate including discharge of mortgages, satisfaction of 
judgment, and power of attorney. A notary may exercise his 
special function in coimties other than the one for which his cer- 
tificate is issued, upon filing an autograph of his signature, and 
the certificate of his appointment in the proper clerk's office and 
upon the payment of a small fee. 

Appointment. — The notary is a State ministerial officer. Any 
citizen of the State, who is twenty-one years of age, is eligible to 
appointment to this office by the Governor, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Application for appointment must be made 
in writing, setting forth the age, residence and occupation of the 
applicant. Endorsement is required by a reputable person or 
firm, usually from the Senator of the district in which the appli- 
cant resides. When appointments are made during a recess they 
need not be confirmed by the Senate. No restriction is placed 
upon the number of notaries and no preliminary examinations or 
educational requirements are prescribed. A notary may therefore 
be illiterate or unable to speak or write the English language. 
Upon the issuance of a certificate of appointment signed by the 
Governor or his secretary, an oath of office is required to be taken 
by the appointee in the county where he is to serve. The term 
of office is for two years following March 30th of the calendar 
year in which the appointment is made. A notary upon request is 
customarily reappointed. 

Although there is no statutory regulation on the subject it has 
become the rule that appointments are withheld from persons who 
intend to conduct their notarial business in saloons, barber shops 
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or pawn shops on the ground that being a public State officer the 
notary should be accessible to all persons, including women. 

Notaries in Foreign Countries.- — The notary exercises an in- 
fluence upon the alien out of all proportion to his actual position 
and authority. This is partly due to the fact that in other coun- 
tries the office of notary is one of great dignity and the incumbent 
is recognized as a personage of learning and importance. The 
alien does not therefore readily appreciate the difference between 
the functions and standing of notaries abroad and in this country. 
Moreover, on arriving in America he holds in even higher estima- 
tion this official than he does other American functionaries. 
Many notaries understanding or relying upon this misconception 
exercise or pretend to exercise many of the functions of Con- 
tinental notaries. 

Information on this subject has been obtained from the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in America, of foreign nations, 
especially those from which the majority of aliens come, in 
order that a comparison might be made between the American 
and foreign systems relating to notaries, not with the idea of 
adapting the latter to our conditions, but merely that the dis- 
tinction existing between them might be thoroughly understood. 
It was found that the office, function and duties of American 
and European notaries are entirely different and that the Euro- 
pean notary undergoes a training and assumes responsibilities of 
a judicial rather than of a ministerial character. In the appendix 
a brief summary of the requirements and duties of European 
notaries will be found.^ 

Number and Occupation. — In Manhattan there are 5,763 no- 
taries, nearly one-half of whom give as their addresses localities 
within the First Assembly District, which includes the business 
section in the region of Wall street. While there are less than 
three notaries per thousand for the whole of Manhattan, there 
are fifty-six notaries per thousand for this commercial district, 
in which so large a part of the business of the city and of the 
country is transacted. With these, however, the alien has little 
or no business relations. He comes into contact chiefly with the 
notary in residential districts where he lives. A study of the 
distribution of 5,763 notaries in Manhattan shows that fifteen 
out of the thirty-one assembly districts have more than one notary 
to every 1,000 of the population. One district has a notary for 

1 Appendix XLII. 
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every iOO persons, another for every 143,. and another for every 
250.' 

Notaries are numeroiis in sonie neighborhoods having a large 
alien population. Ninety-four notaries are recorded for the 
Eighth Assembly District. It was possible to locate but forty- 
five at the addresses given, while thirty-nine others not recorded 
in that district were found, making a total of eighty-four therein. 
The main occupations of these eighty-four were as follows: 
Lawyers, 28 ; clerks in law office, 9 ; business agents, 11 ; real 
estate agents, 8; bankers, 7; printers, 3; insurance agents, 3; 
steamship ticket agents, 2, and one each were furniture dealers, 
belt manufacturers, electricians, teachers, silk dealers, liquor 
dealers, stablemen, clothing dealers and restaurant keepers. In 
four instances the occupations could not be learned. 

A canvass was also made of the Third Assembly District in 
which there is a large alien popiUation, chiefly Italian. Of the 
197 recorded in that district ninety-eight were located, their occu- 
pations being: Bankers and steamship agents, 31; real estate and 
insurance agencies, 23 ; clothing stores, 7 ; lawyers, 5 ; under- 
takers, 3 ; printers, 3 ; auctioneers, 2 ; saloonkeepers, 3 ; barbers, 1 ; 
cigar stores, 3 ; loan offices, 1. Among the remainder there were 
one each who were employment agents, bill posters, manufac- 
turers, importers and jewelers. 

A number of notaries in these and other districts were fomid 
conducting business in saloons, pawn shops, and barber shops. 
In one instance the desks where the notarial business was trans- 
acted was in the corner of a barber shop ; in another the seal was 
kept under the bar in the saloon ; and in still another the notarial 
sign was in the store window of a wine merchant, among liquor 
bottles. 

Practices of Notaries. — Although the chief function of the no- 
taries is the taking of affidavits, proofs and acknowledgments of 
written instruments, they also assume to render legal services and 
to prepare contracts and other important documents although not 
admitted to practice as lawyers. The legal services which they 
profess to render form a considerable part of their dealings with 
aliens as may be seen from the following example of advertise- 
ments, commonly found in newspapers published in foreign 
languages : 

» Appendix XXX. 
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" Bills of sale, deeds, mortgages, wills and all kinds of 
legal papers drawn for cheapest prices. 

" Passports for all parts of the world quickly and cheaply 
obtained. 

"All German and Eussian legal transactions made. 
Charters and articles of incorporation for societies, unions, 
etc., drawn up more cheaply than at any other place. Tene- 
ment houses, shops and flats to sell or rent. Bad debts, notes 
and cheeks collected on commission. All legal transactions 
honestly and cheaply attended. Money to loan on mort- 
gages." 

The Commission has investigated the acts of many notaries in 
various parts of the State and has learned of many instances of 
gross ignorance and dishonesty on the part of these oflBciala. The 
illegality of documents prepared by honest though ignorant no- 
taries is a great source of loss, inconvenience and hardship to the 
alien, especially when such documents are sent abroad. Notaries 
have been found willing to antedate papers, to arrange for illegal 
and immoral transactions, to act as go-betweens in the renting of 
disorderly houses, to engage in fraudulent real estate transactions, 
to take affidavits which they knew to be false, to attest signatures 
and to certify to acknowledgments of persons whom they have 
never seen and of individuals of whose identity they did not pos- 
sess the slightest information, and to engage in other equally 
flagrant frauds and violations of law. While an overwhelming 
majority of notaries are imquestionably honest and law abiding, 
the investigations made by the Commission disclose the fact that 
by far too large a proportion of the notaries who deal with aliens 
are not qualified for the performance of the duties which they 
assume and are willing to originate, participate in and connive 
at illegal and criminal acts which they do not hesitate to enforce 
by perjury. The following among the many abuses encountered 
by the Commission may. serve as illustrations of the practices 
pursued by this class of notaries. 

Misrepresentation and Fraud. — One notary offered to prepare 
a bill of sale of property belonging to B in the name of A as 
vendor though he was told that the latter was not the owner of 
the property, his rejoinder being that it made no difference to 
him whether the document was legal or not, in either case he 
would charge two dollars for drawing it. 

Another notary who is a real estate agent in Brooklyn offered 
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to draft a bill of sale of a clotMng and tailoring store, and to 
antedate the document for the purpose of avoiding the payment 
of notes which he was informed had been protested. He charged 
for this service $5 and the cost of filing the document. In a 
somewhat similar case a notary asked whether the bil^of sale was 
bona fide or was simply intended to prevent creditors from col- 
lecting money due them, since it made a difference in the price 
which he would charge for the document. 

It frequently happens in case of a sale of a business that no- 
taries induce the" vendors to place in their hands substantial sums 
of money for the avowed purpose of settling any possible claims 
of creditors existing against the vendors. They then refuse to 
pay the debts or return the money but convert it to their ov?n use. 
Thus it was brought to the attention of the Commission that S., 
an alien, went to a notary public to have a contract for the sale 
of his grocery store prepared. The notary required $300 de- 
posited with him as security for any claims that might be pre- 
sented later. Subsequently, the notary refusing to account for 
this money, finally under threat of litigation settled with the alien 
for $125. 

A Brooklyn notary, according to a statement of the Superin- 
tendent of Labor, issued fraudulent permits or certificates to 
enable children to work illegally. 

Notaries advertise in foreign languages calling themselves 
" notar " and " notaio," both of which terms are misleading. 

Real Estate Frauds. — Many of the real estate frauds practiced 
upon aliens are committed' by real estate agents who are also 
notaries. In one case a notary organized a real estate company, 
bought land which coxild not be used for building or other pur- 
poses and offered " free lots " upon application for which he 
charged from $3 to $5 for drawing the deed. Another notary 
varied his practices by giving away swamp land in New Jersey 
which cost him $1.50 an acre, and in other cases sold it for $10 
per lot. The notary, however, drew .the deeds and charged $3 
each for an abstract of title. These abstracts bore his notarial 
seal. 

In another case the notary sold an alien a piece of property 
which the latter saw, but when the deed was delivered it was found 
to be for an entirely different parcel. In another instance the 
parcel of land was sold by a notary who had no right to it, who 
after obtaining an advance payment disappeared. In still an- 
other case the notary offered to lease a house, introduced a so- 
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called landlord, drew the lease, signed, sealed and delivered it, 
and the lessee paid an instalment of rent, only to find subse- 
quentlv that the lessor had no title to the property. In this case 
a brother of the notary acted as the notary's agent and another 
man impersonated the landlord. 

Illegal Documents.- — Aside from acts which are intentionally 
fraudulent, it is impossible to calculate the loss and inconvenience 
occasioned to those who rely upon the so-called legal service per- 
formed and upon documents prepared by incompetent though hon- 
est notaries. In many cases, however, the notaries are not only 
incompetent but also unsatisfactory. Many have printed forms 
for bills of sale, deeds and mortgages, which they fill out im- 
properly. High charges are made for these services. In 
one case an affidavit was drafted by a notary, purporting to be 
a description of an accident in Philadelphia which the notary 
undertook to forward to the court for use in a damage suit.^ The 
same notary executed a certificate of acknowledgment of incor- 
poration, although purporting to be signed by four persons whom 
he had never seen, three of the signatures being in the same hand- 
writing, and but two of the persons claiming to have executed the 
instrument appeared before him. He presented the document to 
a Justice of the Supreme Court for approval and it was actually 
approved. He then appeared before the Commission and testified 
that all the men who acknowledged the , documents appeared before 
him and were personally known to him, although every name 
attached to the document was fictitious, 

IllUerate Clients. — Complaints concerning injurious acts of 
notaries are not infrequently made to the Italian Consul. As an 
illustration, an illiterate Italian gave a notary his bank pass-book 
for the purpose of enabling the notary to withdraw a certain 
money with which to make a payment for him. When asked for 
the return of the pass-book it was foimd that the notary had with- 
drawn the entire deposit. Upon investigation it appeared that a 
signature purporting to be that of the depositoT had been attested 
by the said notary, although the depositor could not write. 

The chief clerk of the Investigation Bureau of the Italian Con- 
sulate informs the Commission of other similar delinquencies of 
which illiterate immigrants are the victims : 

" During the investigation :,ojf cases that came up in this 
office, especially regarding petitions for lettn-s of adminis- 
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trations of Italian descendants, withdrawal of deposits from 
the Italian Savings Bank, filing of claims in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, delivering of releases, and whenever affidavits must 
be sworn to or acknowledgments are to be taken, generally it 
has been found: 

" That the administering of the oath is rarely done, thereby 
taking away the importance and solemnity of the act. The 
affidavit is then reduced to an ordinary statement, to which 
an ignorant person gives no weight, and is indifferent as to its 
consequences either to himself or to others. 

" That acknowledgments are lightly taken. If there is a 
third person known by both the notary public and the inter- 
ested party, this is considered enough for taking the acknowl- 
edgment. In many cases the friend of the person whose ac- 
knowledgment should be taken goes alone to the notary public 
known to him and gets the necessary acknowledgment. 

" Many notaries public, naturalized citizens, have a very 
imperfect knowledge of English. Although they are not com- 
pelled to explain the contents of a legal paper to be sworn to 
or executed before them, nevertheless their deficiency in 
English has been the cause of litigation with serious conse- 
quences, especially to foreigners, who (as it is the law in Italy 
for all public documents) believe that the notary public 
should draw up a deed. 

" Very few notaries public ask for the exact amount of 
fees allowed them by the law, and generally overcharge. 
Swearing to an affidavit is paid from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar, and an acknowledgment will cost from fifty cents to 
five dollars.'" 

Responsibility for Immorality. — ISTotarial seals and the dignity 
of a State ministerial office are not infrequently degraded by their 
use in conjunction with transactions detrimental to the public 
welfare. A weekly paper conducted for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a directory of disorderly houses is owned and edited by a 
notary public whose advertisement as such appears on the first 
page. This notary testified that one of those who endorsed his 
application for appointment was a clerk in his office. This notary 
not only publishes this directory, but advises his advertisers how 
to carrv on their immoral business. 
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It is a common occurrence for notaries who are in the real 
estate business to rent houses for disorderly purposes, and the 
Commission is in possession of evidence showing that in a number 
of instances offers to that end were made to investigators. One 
notary agreed to lease a house for legitimate purposes for $60 a 
month, but if used as a disorderly house for $1,600 a year. 
Another notary offered to rent a house for $100 a month, but if it 
was to be used for disorderly purposes for $150 a month. 

Before the present domestic relations law went into effect in 
Jamiary, 1908, no marriage license was required and a declara- 
tion of intention before a notary was sufficient to constitute a legal 
marriage when filed by him with the county clerk. From Janu- 
ary, 1901, to December, 1907, no less than 8,579 marriages were 
recorded by notaries. Some notaries, in collusion with procurers, 
prepared marriage contracts, but failed to file the agreement there- 
for, thereby suppressing the evidence of marriage, the purpose 
being to aid procurers, who sometimes "married" several girls, in 
their vile purposes of compelling these unfortunates "to live lives of 
shame to enable them to profit by their villainy. The Commission 
finds that while this practice has been largely suppressed by the 
requirement of a license, these notaries now advise as to the best 
way the law may be circumvented. As an illustration, one notary 
agreed to perform a real marriage between an investigator of the 
Commission and a supposed Swedish girl and to draw a contract 
transferring her property to the supposed husband. The notary 
then advised the latter as to the best manner in which to make the 
new wife appear to have committed adultery, or to drive her to the 
commission of suicide. 

Conditions in Other Parts of the State. — There are about 1,000 
notaries in Buffalo, 350 each in Albany, Syracuse and Rochester, 
200 in Troy, 175 in Schenectady, and 100 in Amsterdam. Frauds 
and abuses among notaries in these parts of the State seem largely 
to be confined to the settlements in cities where aliens reside. In 
these cities, and especially in the smaller of them, however, the 
foreign population is proportionally much smaller than it is in 
New Y^ork city and aliens are more likely to come in direct con- 
tact with the natives than elsewhere, and also seem on the average 
to include more who have been in this country several years. 
Finally, owing to the small size of the foreign colonies in these 
cities, it is possible for the record of each individual notary pub- 
lic to be better known than is possible in a great city like New 
York. 
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The investigation disclosed a number of other irregularities and 
illegalities. In several instances individuals appeared to be doing 
notarial business although according to the record they held no 
commission. In Eochester one notary has been fined for theft, 
and many claims have been made against him for failing to for- 
ward money entrusted to him for transmission abroad. In various 
cities there have occurred instances of carelessness in drawing 
contracts by notaries and in taking acknowledgments of persons 
not personally known to them. Several cases of fraud on the part 
of notaries in the transfer of property have been brought to the 
attention of the Commission, as well as of frauds on the part of a 
notary illegally issuing working certificates for children under 
age. In Syracuse it was stated at the county clerk's oflEice that 
about one hundred papers and documents drawn by notaries are 
annually rejected as not being in proper form. 

Regulations. — j^ew York has practically no statutory regula- 
tions of notaries or means for determining violations of the law by 
them. A number of other States have enacted legislation, the digest 
of which will be found in the Appendix.^ The law of New York 
in substance forbids a notary where he is an interested party, or an 
attorney of record, from acting as notary with respect to any mat- 
ter in Avhich he is concerned ; from certifying to any facts of which 
he does not possess knowledge; from taking the acknowledgment 
or affidavit of a party who has riot appeared before him or who is 
unknown to him. Fees are prescribed, but there are no regula- 
tions as to bonds, the use of the seal, or the keeping of records. A 
notary may be removed for misconduct or malversation, and is 
entitled to a copy of .the charges against him and to a hearing 
thereon. The Governor may appoint a commissioner to take evi- 
dence where charges are presented against the notary. Charges 
to remove notaries have been rare, for no machinery exists for 
bringing abuses to the attention of the Governor, enabling him to 
act thereon. 

The Penal Code contains certain additional provisions relating 
to certain public officers which are applicable to notaries public, as 
follows : 

" Section 15i. Omission of duty by pu.blic officer. — 
Where any duty is or shall be imposed by law, upon any pub- 
lic officer, or upon any person holding a public trust or em- 
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ployment, every willful omission to perform such duty where 
no special provision was before made for the punishment of 
said delinquency, is punishable as a misdemeanor." 

" Section 163. Other false ceetificates. — A public 
officer, who being authorized by law, to make or give a cer- 
tificate or other writing, knowingly makes and delivers as 
true such a certificate or writing, containing any statement 
which he knows to be false, in the case where the punishment 
thereof is not expressly provided by law, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor." 

" Section 510. False ceetificate to ceetain insteu- 
MENTS. — An officer authorized to take the proof or acknowl- 
edgment of an instrument which bv law may be required, and 
willfully certifies falsely that the execution of such an instru- 
ment was acknowledged by any party thereto or that the exe- 
cution of any such instrument was approved, is guilty of 
forgery in the first degree." 

There is however, no special machinery for ascertaining or in- 
vestigating fraudulent acts committed in violation of these laws 
and for bringing them to the attention of the District Attorney, 
and aliens are in most instances too ignorant and timid to take the 
initiative and too poor to employ counsel. 

Recommendations. — The Commission finds that the notarial 
abuses herein considered are largely confined to !N^ew York city, 
but may arise wherever there are groiips of aliens among whom 
the notary acts as adviser, procurer of employment, or banker, or 
in any other confidential relation. These abuses are due in great 
measure to the alien's misconception of the duties and powers of a 
notary and are aggravated by the immunity of the notary, owing 
to the absence of inspection and the failure to reach many of the 
illegal acts committed by him for which a civil proceeding offers 
no adequate remedy. But, above all, the present method of ap- 
pointment, which is devoid of every effective opportunity for ascer- 
taining the character, qualifications and fitness of the applicant 
for appointment, or of ascertaining the manner in which the 
responsible duties are performed after appointment, is largely 
responsible for the existing abuses. 

While it may not be possible to appoint as notaries men who 
conform imiformly with intellectual and moral standards which 
should be expected of an official of this importance, who deals with 
aliens, who have an exalted conception of the importance of the 
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office, the State should at least insist upon good moral character 
and a minimum of education, including above all the ability to 
read and write English. There should be a preliminary inquiry 
by an inspector appointed by the Governor as to the qualifications, 
fitness and antecedents of every applicant for appointment as a 
notary for the purpose of preventing the appointment of one con- 
cerning whom there may exist a reasonable doubt. There should 
also be an investigation from time to time to learn of any facts 
bearing on the manner in which the duties of a notarial office are 
performed. Careful supervision by a State bureau of the nature 
hereinafter recommended, of notaries dealing largely with aliens 
and a prompt investigation by such bureau of all complaints made 
against such notaries is desirable in order that the results may be 
laid before the Governor f c» action, or referred to the proper auth- 
orities for prosecution. 

It is also desirable that the Penal Code should be amended, so 
that any misconduct by a notary public or commissioner of deeds 
in the exercise of his powers or the performance of his duties, or 
in connection therewith, shall be punishable as a misdemeanor. 

EELATION OF THE ALIEN" TO THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

Although a State Commission has been appointed for the special 
purpose of inquiring into the manner in which justice is adminis- 
tered in courts of inferior criminal jurisdiction in the cities of the 
first class, the Commission has felt it its duty to investigate certain 
phases of the alien's relation to the courts, which are most closely 
related to its investigations and which are not within the scope of 
the Courts' Commission. 

To call attention to their importance^ the Commission has con- 
sidered briefly the subjects of unscrupulous shyster lawyers, pro- 
fessional bondsmen, assigned counsel, forced pleas, and appeals, 
and at greater length, and with a view to making recommenda- 
tions, the subjects of interpreters in the courts, and the nature of 
crimes and offenses for which aliens are not infrequently indicted. 

The Commission finds that while the abuses in the first group 
are not confined exclusively to aliens, there are so many of them 
who are so easily victims of what appears to be an organized sys- 
tem of graft, that it is highly important to call attention to the sit- 
uation. While the sums of which the individual may be defrauded 
through these malpractices are shown to be small, the hardship 
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resulting is entirely out of proportion to the actual amount 
involved. 

Shyster Lawyers and Steerers. — The most important person 
in police graft is the " shyster lawyer," upon whose practices it is 
not necessary to dwell in detail, but simply to point out that the 
ignorance of the alien subjects him to the cupidity of this class of 
exploiters. The practice in the courts is such as to facilitate the 
operation of the steerer. This emissary of the " shyster lawyer " 
is permitted to come within the rail, which is supposed to exclude 
the general public, at any time. Once within the enclosure he has 
access to those charged with derelictions, to discuss with them the 
facts of the case and to arrange for the fee to be paid even before 
the prisoner is arraigned. Detectives sometimes defer making a 
complaint until the steerer has had an opportunity to talk with the 
prisoner and to learn whether there is any booty to be secured. 

Professional Bondsmen. — In almost all of the lower criminal 
courts there are certain men whose business it is to give bonds for 
those placed under arrest. This system probably reaches its most 
repulsive form in the bailing of women arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. In such cases it is an incentive to continued crime and to 
repeated arrests. 

Assigned Counsel for the Poor. — In the higher courts when a 
defendant enters the plea of " not guilty," the court assigns him a 
lawyer if he has no means to employ a counsel. During the year 
1907, in the Court of Special Sessions, 24 per cent, of all arraigned 
men and 18.7 per cent, of all arraigned women were assigned 
counsel. Judges ordinarily confine themselves to a limited number 
of lawyers in making such assignments. As a rule, they choose 
either young men just admitted to the bar or older men of inferior 
qualifications. 

Expense of Appeal. — To appeal any case from the Court of 
General Sessions costs one hundred dollars or more, an expense 
which is usually beyond the pecuniary means of the average alien 
to defray. It is the opinion of those familiar with legal procedure 
that it sometimes occurs that judges presiding at trials in which 
aliens are charged with crime take into account the probability of 
a review of their decisions on appeal and when a defendant is 
evidently too poor to take an appeal, their procedure is less careful 
than it would ordinarily be. 

Interpreters. — The non-English speaking alien holds all of his 
relations with the court through the mediation of an interpreter. 
His hope of justice depends largely on this official. At best he is 
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at a disadvantage. Every man accused of a crime has a constitu- 
tional right to he confronted with the evidence against him. In 
the case of a non-English speaking alien on trial for a crime such 
right is more theoretical than real, for in ordinary procedure evi- 
dence given in a foreign language against the accused is translated 
into English, but evidence given in English is not translated into 
the language of the defendant. The State, out of considerations of 
economy and convenience, has not given non-English speaking 
residents the same privilege which is possessed hy the prisoner who 
understands the English language and has not perfected its system 
of interpretation to meet this situation. 

The need for improvement in the present system is especially 
manifest in the lower courts. During the year ending December 
31, 1907, the Court of General Sessions returned convictions in 
1,041 cases, in which the defendants were foreign-born. The 
Magistrates' Courts of the First Division committed or held for 
trial 29,992 foreign-born persons. Altogether, in that year, the 
nine Magistrates' Courts of the Eirst Division disposed of 139,047 
.cases, of which a considerable percentage were those in which 
aliens were concerned as parties or witnesses. Add to this the 
many aliens coming before the magistrates requesting summonses 
and warrants, and deducting the large proportion of foreigners 
who speak English, there still remain a great number of non- 
English speaking aliens who annually have recourse, willingly or 
unwillingly, to the courts. Eor these an inadequate and ill-regu- 
lated interpreter service works hardship, and often gross injustice. 

Investigations made by the Commission, and testimony taken 
by it, of the lower criminal courts of New York city, Albany, 
Syracuse, Kochester and Buffalo and correspondence with mag- 
istrates, municipal judges, court clerks and police captains, show 
that the corps of interpreters is insufficient as to its constituent 
numbers, and that the system is imperfect, ill administered and in 
numerous instances carried into execution by ignorant and incom- 
petent men. . ' : j i ( 

Interpreters in New York city fall into three classes: (1) 
Interpreters serving in the Municipal Courts; (2) those serving 
in the Magistrates' Courts; (3) those serving in the various mu- 
nicipal departments and bureaus. 

Municipal Courts. — ^Interpreters are chosen by the individual 
judges and each is assigned permanently to a specific court. 
Each judge is responsible for the interpreter in his court, and as 
such interpreters (appointed under Civil Service rules) are irre- 
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movabl(3 except on proven charges, there is no provision made for 
the changing needs of a community. This lack of system results 
in many absurdities. Thirty years ago the foreign population of 
the Third District Municipal Court of Brooklyn was largely Ger- 
man, and an interpreter was chosen who spoke that language. 
The Germans have given place to Jewish and Italian immigrants, 
for whom there is no official interpreter. The German interpre- 
ter who might well be utilized in other districts has now little to 
do and is only an incumbrance in his present position. 

Magistrates' Courts. — In the First Division the appointing and 
.assigning power is delegated to the President of the Board of 
Magistrates. While care has been exercised in assigning inter- 
preters to courts where they can be of most service, a system of 
rotation has also been established by which interpreters change 
their court every two weeks. The object of this rotation is to 
minimize the opportunities for dishonesty and graft, but it seems 
also to result in a more than corresponding loss of efficiency by 
periodically placing interpreters in courts where their language is 
rarely used. The ability of interpreters is also in many instances 
imsatisfactory. Only one of the interpreters examined by the 
Commission seemed thoroughly conversant with Italian dialects, 
and two others were deficient in English. The examination to 
which applicants for appointment as interpreters are subjected 
are not framed so as to secure the best men. There is a marked 
tendency on the part of the magistrates and municipal judges to 
evade the Civil Service Law and secure interpreters who have not 
passed a competitive examination. This evasion is rendered possi- 
ble by a wide interpretation of Rule 12 of the Civil Service rules 
which exempts " experts " from competitive examination. 

A still more serious evil exists in magistrates' courts. A large 
part of the interpreter's time is diverted from their normal work 
to that of performing the duties of assistant clerk. The small 
number of clerks cannot cope with the burden of clerical work, and 
the interpreters are called upon for assistance. 

The Magistrates' Courts of the Second Division (Brooklyn, 
Queens, etc.) are free from this evil, but the number of interpre- 
ters is insufficient. Despite an immense increase in the foreign 
population of Brooklyn and Queens no corresponding increase 
has been made in the number of official interpreters. Interpreters 
are appointed and assigned by the full board, which is so busy with 
other matters that interpreters receive but little attention. Inter- 
preters are usually required to cover two or more courts, and fre- 
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quently no official interpreter is present when non-English speak- 
ing aliens are arraigned, and it is necessary to employ unofficial 
interpreters. 

Municipal Departments. — The City Fire Department employs 
a regular Civil Service interpreter in the office of the Fire Marshal, 
but the other bureaus and departments, most of which require the 
service of interpreters at times, depend either upon the chance 
linguistic accomplishments of their employees, or, as occasion 
requires, upon special interpreters under Kule 12 of the Civil 
Service regulation. No official interpreters are employed in the 
police station houses and lock-ups. In reply to a circular letter 
of inquiry sent out by the Commission, officers in command of 
police precincts have replied that a large number of arrests have 
been made of persons who could not speak English ; that many of 
the precincts have one or two police officers who can act as inter- 
preters. Serious inconvenience has often resulted from the 
absence of official interpreters, and almost without exception, they 
stated that they frequently used unofficial interpreters, such as 
boot-blacks or neighboring storekeepers. Several captains advo- 
cated a system whereby official interpreters could be summoned 
from some central point by telephone in case of necessity. The 
need for interpreters in police stations and lock-ups seems even 
more acute than has been shown by the police captains. A non- 
English speaking person arrested is at present unable to make him- 
self understood until arraigned before the magistrate, and this 
undoubtedly causes undue hardships, and places him in the power 
of the " shyster " lawyer who visits him as soon as he learns of his 
difficulty, subjects him to the gravest disadvantages and practi- 
cally deprives him of his constitutional rights. 

System of Administration. — ^Where municipal and magistrates' 
courts are in the same building, unnecessary duplication occurs, 
owing to the separation of the two services. A municipal court 
may have an Italian interpreter and no one who speaks Yiddish, 
while in the Magistrate's Court next door the conditions may be 
reversed, and not far away one of the city departments may be 
paying $5 to a special interpreter for fifteen minutes of translation 
of Yiddish or Italian. No one court can economically employ an 
interpreter in the languages less frequently spoken, and as a conse- 
quence, there is not in all the lower courts a single interpreter for 
either Greek or Chinese. This absence of a regular interpreter may 
prevent a magistrate from knowing whether or not he is adminis- 
tering justice. " The difficulty may be," testified a former magis- 
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trate, " that in some particular language, take Chinese, there is no 
interpreter who speaks Chinese; the magistrates depend absolutely 
on a man named Lee, who comes into the courts and interprets, 
and we don't know whether he is interpreting correctly or not." 
During the year 1907, although more than 3,000 Greeks were 
arraigned before the Magistrates' Courts of the First Division, 
there was not a single official Greek interpreter. 

The insufficiency of the present staff of interpreters seems to be 
due largely to two causes — the low salaries paid and the per- 
functory methods of the Civil Service Commission in choosing 
men. In the higher courts, which are in session but nine months 
of the year, interpreters work less time, are better paid and theii 
assignments are better organized. Applications are made to the 
Civil Service Board for interpreters in unusual combinations of 
little-used languages, and when the Civil Service Commission is 
unable to furnish such men, temporary appointments of " linguis- 
tic experts " are made under Kule 12. " In my estimation," stated 
one interpreter, " the State as well as the Municipal Civil Service 
Board, due to the fact of politics, has been at times requested to 
send the name of an interpreter who speaks ever so many lan- 
guages. They haven't one; and the result is that they appoint a 
protege to the office pending the examination. The protege stays 
there and receives his salary." In some cases the evasion of the 
Civil Service rules has been caused by annoyance at the incom- 
petence of some of the interpreters sent up by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

One of the causes of the present conditions is the prevailing 
decentralization. The present staff of interpreters cannot be effi- 
ciently utilized so long as its membership is distributed among so 
many different controlling powers. It appears from the testimony 
that in one court an interpreter will " come around on Friday and 
sometimes Saturday mornings, but there isn't anything to do," 
that in some instances an interpreter will pretend to go to another 
court from that to which he is assigned without anyone knowing 
positively whether he has gone to that court or not. " The sys- 
tem," says one interpreter, " is very poor and an interpreter can 
say he is wanted in the Butler Street Court, or he can say that he 
was in Lee Avenue, and nobody is there to contradict him. In the 
meantime a case in which he is needed may be adjourned, the 
prisoner may be sent back to jail, and the witnesses taken away 
from their business are required to call again." Each of the divi- 
sions chooses so far as possible interpreters for all languages, with 
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the result that there is a duplication of interpreters as to the more 
common languages, such as Yiddish and Italian, and no inter- 
preters for the less frequently spoken languages. 

There are other conditions which, while less serious, are still 
significant of the general lack of regulation of the whole service. 
Testimony adduced before the Commission showed that one of 
the interpreters examined was a lawyer who was also in the real 
estate business, and, to use his language, " there is no statute or 
laws or the etiquette of a gentleman that stop me from practicing, 
any more than I would not handle anything that conflicts with my 
duties." One of the witnesses examined was a policeman who has 
habitually served as interpreter, a practice largely pursued and 
manifestly improper and unfair. The study of conditions out- 
side of E"ew York city has revealed that detectives have also served 
in this capacity. The system of going into the street and picking 
up bootblacks and others of a like degree of education to serve as 
interpreters is scandalously improper. This impropriety is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that a professional bondsman has been 
drafted into service as an interpreter. The employment of make- 
shift or volunteer interpreters would be rendered unnecessary if 
the entire service were thoroughly overhauled and systematized. 

The conditions in other cities of the State are much better than 
in New York city. The need for interpreters there is less acute, 
since a smaller percentage of the population is foreign-born, and 
most of the aliens have lived long enough in this country to under- 
stand the language. There are no ofiicial interpreters in the lower 
courts of Albany or Rochester, as apparently there is not enough 
demand to warrant their appointments. In Syracuse, where there 
is a considerable population of Italians and Poles, there are no 
official interpreters, but two detectivBs, one Italian and one Polish, 
are detailed from the office of the chief of police to interpret in 
the police courts. This situation is undoubtedly irregular since 
arresting officers can scarcely be said to be sufficiently impartial to 
serve as interpreters. In the Police Court in Buffalo there is a 
regularly appointed interpreter for Poles, who seems well fitted 
for his work. 

The Commission finds that since so much of the alien's relation 
with the courts is through the interpreter, he is placed under 
peculiar disadvantage by the conditions which now exist. This 
is increased by the insufficiency and inefficiency of the interpreter 
service, due to inadequate examinations to determine fitness, as 
well as to defective methods of assiernments to the various nmivta 
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While the assignment of interpreters and other administrative 
matters are primarily within the power of the courts and judges 
to adjust, the Commission believes that existing abuses could be 
obviated if there were some State bureau or department of the 
character hereinafter recommended to investigate the qualifications 
of and maintain some supervision over the appointment and re- 
moval of interpreters and the manner in which they perform 
their duties. Such a bureau might test the competency of future 
interpreters and could also render effective service by co-operating 
with the State Civil Service Commission in securing better inter- 
preters. 

JSTATUKE OF OFFENSES FOR WHICH ALIENS AEE 

AEEESTED. 

Another interesting phase of the relation of the alien to the 
courts is the nature of the crimes, misdemeanors and offenses for 
which he is arraigned or punished. In the absence of police stat- 
istics for " aliens," the offenses of foreign-born persons have been 
considered, although " foreign-born " includes a much greater 
number, many of whom have long been citizens. 

Court of Oeneral Sessions. — The statistics in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions for the year ending December 31, 1907, state that 
2,848 persons were convicted. Of these 63.5 per cent, were na- 
tives of the United States, 10.9 per cent, were natives of Italy and 
7.3 per cent, were natives of Russia. A study of these statistics, 
as presented in the Appendix of this report, shows that the princi- 
pal crimes for which persons were convicted were : Assault in the 
second degree, assault in the third degree, carrying concealed 
weapons, grand larceny in the first degree, grand larceny in the 
second degree, petit larceny, and burglary in the third degr(.'e. 
These seven charges made up 78.4 per cent, of all the offenses. 

In analyzing the number of Italians, Russians and native Ameri- 
cans who were convicted of these charges it will be seen that, with 
regard to assault in the second degree, the proportion of Italians 
was over twice that of Americans and almost five times that of 
Russians. For assault in the third degree it was two and one-half 
times that of Americans and three times that of Russians. For 
carrying concealed weapons it was slightly larger than that of 
Russians and half again as large as that of Americans. For grand 
larceny in the first degree it was only half that of Americans and 
only two-thirds that of Russians. For petit larceny it was only 
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two-thirds that of Americans, and less than one-third that of Rus- 
sians. Eor burglary in the third degree it was slightly less than 
that of the Russians, and about one-third that of Americans. 
These statistics, of course, do not refer to the entire number of the 
convictions since native Americans furnished by far the larger 
proportion, but merely to the proportion of convictions for any one 
crime in comparison with the entire number of convictions of any 
nationality. It appears that among the native Americans larceny 
in the first degree and burglary in the third degree are the most 
common crimes; among Russians larceny in the second degree 
and petit larceny; and among Italians crimes of violence, namely, 
assault in the second degree, assault in the third degree, and car- 
rying concealed weapons. 

The Court of Special Sessions does not furnish statistics of citi- 
zenship or nationality of offenders. 

Magistrates' Courts. — According to the report of the Board of 
City Magistrates of the First Division for the year 1907, there 
were (see detailed statistics in Appendix) 138,047 persons ar- 
raigned. Of these, 71,253 were held, 5,879 being for felony, 
9,875 for misdemeanors, and 55,499 on summary proceedings. 
There are no statistics of nationality for the 66,525 persons dis- 
charged, or for the 269 pending cases. Of the 71,253 persons 
held, 42.1 per cent, were natives of the United States, 12.9 per 
cent, of Russia, 11.5 per cent, of Italy, 11.3 per cent, of Ireland, 
5.9 per cent, of Germany and 4.2 per cent, of Greeks.^ 

The ten crimes numerically the most important were assault in 
the third degree, burglary, disorderly conduct, intoxication, drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct, grand larceny, petit larceny, va- 
grancy, violation of corporation ordinances, and violation of the 
sanitary code. These ten offenses made up 88 per cent, of the whole 
number. The most salient point, however, concerning all these 
statistics, is the percentage of persons of the various nationalities 
convicted for violation of corporation ordinances and of the sani- 
tary code. Of the entire number of natives convicted only 10.5 
per cent, were for violation of these ordinances; of Italians the 
proportion was 45.4 per cent.; of Russians, 49 per cent; of 
Greeks, 85.8 per cent. Roughly speaking, while only one out of 
ten (10.5 per cent.) of all natives who were held for trial were 
chai'ged with violations of corporation ordinances and of the sani- 
tary code, 86 in every one hundred (85,8 per cent.) of Greeks and 

1 Appendix XXXI. 
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49 of every one hundred Bussians held for trial were eharged with 
these violations. In other words, a large percentage of the offenses 
committed by immigrants in New York city, and this is true to 
even a larger degree in the case of aliens, are such non-criminal 
offenses as the violation of corporation ordinances and the sanitary 
code, although they swell the criminal statistics. 

The absence of a single standard and generally used code of 
corporation ordinances caused some difficulty in determining the 
nature of the offenses committed by those convicted of violations 
of the corporation ordinances. A study of the records of the 
Second District Court (Jefferson Market), however, for ihe first 
fifteen days of October, 1908, shows that of 158 violations of the 
corporation ordinances by foreign-born persons, 95 were of traffic 
ordinances, and 61 were for peddling without licenses. Both of 
these violations, while serious, do not imply actual criminality or 
criminal motives on the part of the violators. In respect to most 
of these violations ignorance of the ordinances was the inducing 
cause. 

In 1907 thei'e were no less than 10,715 foreign-born persons 
held by magistrates of the First Division on charges of violating 
these two ordinances. Probably as many more were arraigned on 
a similar complaint and discharged. There is certainly a great 
civic loss in drawing so many immigrants into the contagion of 
the police courts. 

Arrests for violations of peddling ordinances are so irregular as 
to make the whole proceedings farcical, and the statistics in no 
way indicate the extent of the violations. The police do not seem 
to realize that the real offender in the case of peddling without a 
license is not usually the man who peddles, but the contractor or 
boss who employs him. With the exception of disorderly conduct 
and intoxication, the next largest number of crimes committed by 
foreign-born persons are violations of the sanitary code. In 1907, 
3,209 foreign-born persons were held or committed in' the Magis- 
trates' Courts of the First Division on this charge. The records of 
the Third District Court (Essex Market) for the first fifteen days 
of October, 1908, show that nineteen arrests were made for viola- 
tions of section 45 ; fifty for violations of section 46 ; thirty-eight 
for violations of section 108 ; fourteen for violations of section 
109, and eleven for violations of section 178, 

Sections 45 and 46 forbid the exposure of jueat and other speci- 
fied foods where they may be fouled by dust or contagion. Section 
108 requires the person in charge of dwelling houses to provide 
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separate receptacles for ashes, garbage and other refuse and to see 
that household waste is duly separated. Section 109 forbids un- 
authorized persons to interfere with waste after it has been placed 
in receptacles. This is aimed against rag-pickers. Section 178 
forbids spitting in public places. 

It is believed that better results could be secured, and that the 
true relation of our criminal courts would be better understood by 
those of foreign birth, if violations of corporation ordinances and 
of the sanitary code were prosecuted, not criminally, but in actions 
brought in the municipal courts for the recovery of penalties. Such 
procedure would conform to the policy, which has been found 
practicable and at the same time salutary, of segregating those who 
are charged with offenses which do not involve moral turpitude, 
from those who have been guilty of infractions of the moral law. 
Contact with criminals and classification with them, of those who 
are devoid of criminal tendencies, inevitably leads to a lowering 
of moral tone, and, in the case of the alien, to serious misinter- 
pretation. 

JSTATUEALIZATION. 

Complaints have been made to the Commission of delays, annoy- 
ances and other abuses connected with the naturalization of aliens 
iu IN'ew York State. It has been stated that, as now administered, 
the system of naturalization is inadequate, and that the proceedings 
are without the dignity which should attach to the granting of 
citizenship. 

Legislation. — On July 29, 1906, Congress passed an act estab- 
lishing a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and 
providing a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens Ihrough- 
out the United States. This law prescribes imiform procedure for 
naturalization, complete records and means of identification, 
guarantees publicity, and empowers the Federal government to 
appear in courts and expose frauds, for which penalties may be 
imposed.^ 

Naturalization in this State may be by any United States Cir- 
cuit or District Court, or by the Supreme Court of the State, which 
holds terms of court in every county. There are terms of the 
United States courts each year at New York, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Norwich, Binghamton, Auburn, Elmira, Roch- 
ester, Lockport, Jamestown and Buffalo. There are judges in 

1 for digest ot Natiiralization Law, see Appendix XLV. 
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attendance nearly all the time, except occasionally only during tbe 
summer vacation, in New York; most of the time in Brooklyn, 
and part of every month at Utica, Norwich and Buffalo. The 
State of JSTew York is not required to provide courts for natural- 
ization, but could leave the whole matter to the United States 
courts. This would, however, be a hardship upon residents of 
counties where no United States court is ever held. In New York 
tbc United States Attorney's office makes careful examination into 
the cases of applicants for naturalization, thus preventing fraud. 

The subject of naturalization, although a Federal matter, is 
novertheless of importance to the State of New York, not only be- 
cause of the permissive power vested in the State courts to grant 
certificates of citizenship, but also because in this State Uie right 
to vote, to hold ofHce, and other civil and political rights are con- 
.tingent upon citizenship. Many of the abuses complained of are 
incident to the taking out of the first papers, which frequently 
occurs during the very first years of the alien's residence in the 
State. 

Congestion in the Courts. — The report of the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, for the year ending June 
30, 1908, shows that 2,244 courts participated in conferring nat- 
uralization upon aliens during that year. This numb.-.'r repre- 
sented an increase of 365 over that of 1907, but left betvicen 500 
and 1,000 courts which, though clothed with the authoricy by the 
law, had not been called on to assume jurisdiction. Of these 
2,244 courts only 65, or less than 3 per cent, of the whole, 
were Federal and State courts sitting in this State. On the other 
hand 24 per cent, of all declarations of intention, and 19 per cent, 
of all petitions for naturalization were filed, and 20 per cent, of 
all certificates of naturalization issued in the United States, were 
by the courts of the State of New York. While there ^v^^re over 
twice as many courts in Texas with jurisdiction over naturaliza- 
tion as in New York, there were more than 25 times as many 
declarations of intention filed, and nearly 21 times as many peti- 
tions in the State of New York as in Texas. 

It thus appears that in 1908 the courts, including both Federal 
and State, in the United States, taking cognizance of the subject, 
considered on an average, 61 declarations of intention as com- 
pared with 4T0 in New York; 20 petitions for naturalization as 
compared with 129 in New York; and issued 11 "certificates of 
naturalization as compared with 79 in New York.^ 
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The congestion in the Federal courts is greater than in the 
State courts. This seems to be due to the smaller number of 
Federal courts and 'to the fact that naturalization is mandatory 
upon the Federal and permissive with the State courts. On an 
average, there are filed in the Federal courts 15 times as many 
declarations of intention, 9 times as many petitions as in the 
average State court, and 14 times as many naturalization papers 
are granted. 

At present there are great delays in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New York (which sits in New 
York, and includes New York and the neighboring counties 
northward up to Columbia and Greene), owing to the insuiBcient 
clerical force. This insufficiency of the clerical force is attributed 
to the operation of section 13 of the Law of 1906, which provides: 

" That the clerks of courts exercising jurisdiction in nat- 
uralization proceedings shall be permitted to retain one-half 
of the fees in any fiscal year up to the sum of three thousand 
dollars, and that all fees received by such clerks in natural- 
ization proceedings in excess of such amount shall be 
accounted for and paid over to said bureau as in case of other 
fees to which the United States may be entitled under the 
provisions of this Act. The clerks of the various courts exer- 
cising jurisdiction in naturalization proceedings shall pay 
all additional clerical force that may be required in per- 
forming the duties imposed by this Act upon the clerks of 
courts from fees received by such clerks in naturalization 
proceedings, and in case the clerk of any court collects fees in 
excess of the sum of six thousand dollars in any one year, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may allow to such 
clerk from the money which the United States shall receive 
additional compensation for the employment of additional 
clerical assistance, but for no other purpose, if in the opinion 
of the said secretary the business of such clerk warrants such 
allowance." 

As an illustration of the effect of this provision, a certain court, 
which collects $11,400 in fees from applicants for naturalization, 
is allowed to retain only $3,000, which is used in hiring two 
clerks and in incidentals, and is obliged to return $8,400 to the 
United States Treasury. If all the fees collected could have been 
used for the purpose of increasing the clerical force, conditions 
would have been greatly relieved. Communications from judges 
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presiding in other courts of this State indicate the prevalence of 
similar difBculties. 

In the matter of delays in naturalization, the' situation with 
reference to the taking out of first papers is essentially different 
from that of filing final petitions, since the first papers may be 
carried about by the witnesses and used wherever they may be, 
while the final petitions must be filed in the district where the 
applicant resides, and the final hearing in court must be in the 
same district in which the application is filed. 

It is also claimed that the delays in naturalization and the con- 
sequent hardships are increased by the ignorance and inexperience 
of applicants for naturalization. It is stated that they insist upon 
going to courts already congested, although there are other courts 
in the same district which could attend to them more easily. It 
has been claimed that it would be practicable to establish a 
calendar, by which each applicant might have a particular hour 
assigned to him for the consideration of his application, so that 
his case might be then disposed of without inconvenience, annoy- 
ance or waste of time, but all attempts in this direction have 
hitherto failed. Consequently serious congestion exists in a num- 
ber of the State courts, and especially in the Federal courts sit- 
ting in the State, in respect to this branch of their work. 

This congestion is likely further to increase. In 1908, 31,564 
persons in New York filed declarations of intention, " first 
papers," as they are called, while only 8,415 filed petitions for 
naturalization, or " second papers," and only 505 persons received 
certificates of naturalization. The persons who filed first papers 
in 1907 and 1908, if alive and still desirous of becoming citizens, 
must file- their second papers some time between the years 1910 
and 1915. It is probable from the present filing of " first papers " 
that a larger number than ever before will file " second papers " 
during the succeeding years. The comparison of the number of 
first and second papers filed in various courts is not entirely con- 
clusive, because in certain jurisdictions there is very little natural- 
ization business. Moreover, the congestion is not due to the small 
number of judges to nearly the same degree as to the absence of 
an adequate number of clerks. In his report for 1908 the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor says in relation 
to the Federal courts ; 

" As stated last year some of the courts to which the peti- 
tioners principally resort are unable to discharge the clerical 
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duties imposed by the act, because of the insufficiency of the 
fees allowed for such work, and by reason of the absence of 
any adequate provision in the law permitting the employ- 
ment by the clerks of the court of a sufficient number of dep- 
uties to prepare the declarations and petitions of aliens apply- 
ing to them. 

" It is important as well to relieve the Federal courts of 
the excess of such business which is imposed upon them. Since 
the assumption of naturalization jurisdiction by State courts 
is optional with them, such courts are reluctant to undertake 
the jurisdiction conferred by the law on account of the insuf- 
ficiency of the fees, thus resulting in a congestion of the 
business of some of the Federal courts and the consequent 
obstruction of other litigation, and occasioning errors which 
are inevitable in view of the haste in which this basiness is 
necessarily discharged in order to accommodate the number 
of applicants. Notwithstanding such haste, the petitioners 
in certain of the Federal courts sitting in the larger cities 
frequently have to return many times in order to be accom- 
modated." 

The applicant for naturalization papers, until such time as he 
comes before the judge for the granting of his final papers, has 
all of his dealings with the clerk or subordinates of the court. It 
is inevitable with an inadequate force of clerks, and the resulting 
congestion of naturalization business that abuses should have 
grown up. 

Complaints have been made to the Commission concerning the 
treatment of applicants for naturalization at the State Bureau of 
Naturalization in the borough of Manhattan. This Bureau is 
established by Rule XIV promulgated by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York for the First 
Judicial Department. These complaints have been investigated 
by the Commission, which is impressed with the belief that ap- 
plicants for naturalization have been subjected to unnecessary 
delays, and have often been treated with marked discourtesy. As 
a result of the delays in this Bureau, persons claiming to possess 
influence with the Bureau are asserted to have accepted money 
from applicants in return for an alleged exercise of their influ- 
ence, with the result that further delay in securing their papers 
has been obviated. Inquiry was made of forty men, recently 
naturalized, their names being taken from the records in the order 
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of their application. Of these 30 per cent, complained of delays, 
of being compelled to reappear many times with their witnesses, 
of flagrant favoritism, and of contemptuous and insulting txe^ 
nient. The following statements are given as illustrations : ',t,/^' 

(1) "It cost me $16, a week's salary, for my papers. I 
had to pay each witness $3 per day, and as each had to go 
twice it cost me $12 for them, and $4 for my certificate." 

(2) " The first time that I called with my two witnesses, 
I was the sixth man in the line, and after standing there three 
hours, the Chief Clerk informed me I would have to call next 
day as he would not issue more than five certificates. In all 
I spent four days at the ISTaturalization Bureau." 

(3) " Eight different days I spent trying to reach the 
clerk's desk, when I wanted to file my application, and on 
:Jie last day I succeeded." 

(4) " I lost six days of my working time, was jeered at 
by the first clerk at the desk, and when I called the sixth time 
he would not listen to me. I then went to a politician who 
went there with me, and I was attended to at once." 

(5) "I am in this State twenty-six years, and in all thai 
time I did not see as much rowdyism as I witnessed at the 
Naturalization office in the five times I had to call there 
We were spoken to just as if we were cattle." 

(6) "I feel very bitter towards the clerk in the jN^atural- 
ization Bureau. (State Court.) They jeered at me and 
abused me. I was laughed at, and fun was poked at me on 
account of my wife's name, and when I objected, I was told 
to come again next day. I had to call agaia and again before 
I received my certificate." 

One applicant for citzenship complained that the clerk turned 
toward his witness and said, " God damn you Jews, and your long 
names ; why in hell don't you bring decent witnesses ? " Another 
applicant, after coming several days, said that the clerk had called 
him a " block-head " and he then complained of his difficulties to 
his landlord, who secured for him a card from a politician. Upon 
showing this card to the clerk, the applicant was attended to at 
once. 

As a result of the difficulties and delays there is alleged to have 
grown up a system of bartering in the filing of nauralization 
papers. The following statement by an Italian who applied for 
his papers two years ago serves as an illustration : 
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" In August, 1908, I was called upon by a down-town poli- 
tician who offered his assistance to take out the full papers, 
and asked $15 for the convenience. Pie said that a whole 
lot of men had given him from $20 to $30 each for getting 
them their papers. He said he had several blank applica- 
tions in his office and claimed to belong to the iN^aturalization 
Office." 

Two investigators detailed by the Commission to investigate 
the truth of this complaint, were promised assistance by this poli- 
tician if they would each pay him $5 for their first papers. The 
politician remarked to the investigators that unless he helped 
them they would be compelled to go to the Naturalization Bureau 
perhaps for a month before they could secure a hearing, whereas, 
if he helped them, they could get their first papers that day, in 
ten minutes, in a Brooklyn naturalization office, where no ques- 
tions would be asked. He showed the investigators application 
blanks of the Naturalization Bureau, and said that he had a great 
number of " first papers " already granted and waiting either to 
be delivered to the applicants or for a final paper. He stated that 
he made a regular business of this, and that his usual price for 
the final papers was from $15 to $30. 

The abuses in connection with naturalization are increased by 
the inexperience both of the aliens and of the witnesses, and by 
what appears to them to be a complicated procedure, since many 
have never before come into contact wuth any court. The require- 
ments for first, second and final papers, of various affidavits and 
of the testimony of witnesses are likely to be confusing. Further- 
more, in New York a tradition has grown up which it is difficult 
to eradicate concerning the exclusive powers of certain of the 
courts, and attempts to induce applicants to apply to other courts 
less crowded are viewed with suspicion, and are, therefore, inef- 
fectual. Although knowledge of English is required imder the 
existing law the examination to which the applicant for citizen- 
ship is subjected is often perfunctory and as conducted does not 
establish that the alien has acquired a requisite knowledge of it. 

So much difficulty has been experienced in the courts in Illinois 
in connection with this matter that one of the clerks of the Circuit 
Court published a guide for aliens, in which has been briefly and 
clearly set forth the meaning of the Naturalization Law and the 
steps necessary to be taken by the applicant before naturalization 
papers can be secured. This information has been published in 
several languages, and has been welcomed by the alien. 
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Some philanthropic organizations in this State are circulating 
pamphlets upon naturalization, but the Commission finds that 
there is no effective distribution of this necessary information, 
and that in many cases it is not suiEciently explicit to enlighten 
the alien, and in many instances not credited by him. 

TRANSPOETATION. 

The conditions under which aliens travel in New York State 
present problems which apparently do not extend to citizens. 
During the period of investigation, as has been shown, immigra- 
tion greatly decreased. Conditions found were, therefore, more 
favorable than they normally are, since few of the evils incident 
to overcrowding prevailed. Three features, considered of import- 
ance by the Commission, were investigated: (1) The Battery, 
docks and railway stations; (2) trains and boats; (3) passage 
workers on board sea-going vessels. 

Conditions at the Battery. — Aliens destined for l^ew York 
city are landed by the government barge at the Battery, located at 
the extreme lower end of Manhattan Island. For the year ending 
June 30, 1907, 864:,544: were landed at this point; and for 1908, 
241,343. There is a distance of several rods from the Battery 
landing to the various surface, subway and elevated lines. Here 
loiter porters, hackmen, runners and sharpers, who besiege the 
alien on every hand, persuading, directing or advising him in his 
own language and trying to get possession of his baggage. The 
number of these runners is at least forty during the periods of 
heavy immigration. The chief frauds shown to be practiced on 
aliens at this point consist in the appropriation of theii- money 
incidental to the simple service of guiding them to the elevated 
station, and buying their tickets. It is known that as much as 
five dollars has been taken for a five-cent elevated train ticket. 
These runners operate along the elevated lines, boarding the trains 
not only at the Battery, but two or three stations beyond, where 
they get acquainted with the alien and obtain his money on various 
pretexts. Licensed city porters wear a badge which they show to 
the aliens, worming themselves into their confidence by pretending 
to be officials. Cabmen take advantage of their ignorance and 
charge exorbitant prices for the use of their vehicles as the fol- 
lowing illustrations show: 

One woman who arrived in July, 1908, was charged $4 by an 
expressman for taking her to EUery street, Brooklyn. 
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Another woman who arrived on July 2, 1908, had the address 
of a cousin living on East 82d street. At the dock a young man 
approached her and offered to take her to her destination. With- 
out getting the address he put her into a carriage and drove her 
to the Elevated station, where he stopped and demanded $8.75, 
which was paid because he threatened to arrest her. She was then 
put on the elevated train, and had many hardships before she 
found her cousin, only arriving after a search of two hours. 

Commissioner Watchorn writes to the Commission: 

" I hope you will look carefully into the situation at 
the Barge Office. That is outside of my jurisdiction, but it 
has given me a great deal of concern. However, I suppose 
that as long as water continues to run down hill, we shall 
continue to receive gullible people, and there will be sharpers 
to prey on them and defraud them. More of that kind of 
work has been done between the Barge Office gate and the 
elevated station at South Ferry than in any other like area 
in the whole country. I have not heard so much complaint of 
late, however, but that is probably due to the fact that the 
tide of immigration has fallen very low. 

" Pickpockets and hangers-on are very numerous, but at 
the Barge Office gate they have been considerably minimized, 
but with the return of normal immigration, the same old evil 
will again make itself manifest, unless your Honorable Com- 
mission can find some way to co-operate with the Federal 
authorities to stamp it out." 

Although the Federal Government has no jurisdiction at this 
point, Commissioner Watchorn has made many efforts to obtain 
protection for the aliens there. In 1904, a special policeman was 
stationed at the Battery landing, who, in addition to driving 
away many runners, caused the arrest of eight persons for dis- 
orderly conduct, of whom five were fined, one was sent to the 
workhouse, one had his license as a city porter revoked, and one 
was sent to prison; six for petty larceny, of whom two were sent 
to prison, two city porters had their licenses revoked, sentence was 
suspended in one case, and one was discharged ; nine for carrying 
concealed weapons, of whom all but one were fined; and one for 
passing counterfeit money. 

This police protection was withdrawn in 1906, and the efforts 
of Commissioner Watchorn and others have not succeeded in 
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securing its restoration. The special policeman who had been 
detailed for this service stated in his testimony before the Com- 
mission that the conditions at the Battery during the average tide 
of immigration required the attendance of four officers for the 
proper protection of aliens — two regular policemen and two 
plain clothes men. At the present time the beat of the solitary 
policeman assigned to that immediate vicinity covers the Barge 
Office, the Custom House and the Governor's Island landing. He 
may be called away at any time to make an arrest, in which case 
he is obliged to repair to the station house, and it may be three or 
four hours before he returns, leaving without protection this land- 
ing place, where at times many hundreds arrive hourly. In an- 
swer to an inquiry directed to him. Commissioner Bingham states 
that he has not enough men to renew this protection. 

In Stations. — The greatest number of aliens distributed to 
other parts of the country from Ellis Island are taken directly to 
Jersey City or Hoboken. In 1907 there were 601,539 and in 
1908, 319,066. The point of departure is in such cases outside the 
jurisdiction of the State of New York, although the journey is 
frequently almost wholly within the State boundaries. The only 
station within the jurisdiction of the State which receives numbers 
of aliens is the Grand Central, which carries aliens over the New 
York Central and Hudson River, and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford lines. Here aliens receive the same station accom- 
modations as other passengers, and ai-e sent out expeditiously. 
While waiting, however, they are subject to petty frauds and ex- 
ploitation, since runners find it easy to evade the railway em- 
ployees. One of the station employees stated that many aliens are 
brought into the station by runners, who buy their railway tickets 
and overcharge them, or collect money for messages which they 
pretend to send. 

Many of the aliens destined to points over these railways are 
taken, not to the Grand Central Station, but by boat from Ellis 
Island to Pier 71, located at 31st street and 13th avenue, where 
they are put on board the trains in the yards at 30th street. Suf- 
ficient waiting room accommodations are not provided here. 

An illustration of the protection which may be afforded aliens 
was given in the testimony of one of the agents employed by a 
philanthropic society represented at Ellis Island. In order that 
his society may have proof of the work done, he actually delivers 
the aliens with their tickets into the hands of the conductor at the 
Grand Central Station, who gives him a receipt for the number of 
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passengers delivered, indicating their several destinations. In 
this way his society is assured that they have left New York city 
under proper guidance. 

Commissioner Watchorn, realizing the necessity for further 
protection between Ellis Island and this station, writes as follows 
to the Commission: 

" A contract is now being prepared between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and the ISTew York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company, which is designed to pro- 
tect passengers going by rail to New England points as far 
as it is practicable to do so. A fixed sum will be charged for 
the transfer service from Ellis Island to the Forty-second 
street station, inclusive of baggage, which will make a sub- 
stantial reduction from prices prevailing heretofore; and at 
the same time will give due protection, in that the govern- 
ment is to furnish its own guides from Ellis Island to the 
Eorty-second street station; guides will be regularly ap- 
pointed under Civil Service rules and subject thereto, but 
whose salaries will in effect be paid by the railroad companies 
in question by rental agreement, which is a part of the 
contract referred to." ^ 

On Board Trains. — Erom the reports of the investigators of 
the Commission, and the testimony given before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it appears that conditions on board trains 
which are operated in the State of New York, as well as else- 
where, require additional investigation. It must be remembered 
that the alien has no choice whatever as to the train or hours of 
leaving or of arriving at his destination. 

In 1907, Commissioner Watehorn instituted an investigation 
into conditions prevailing on board trains, and laid the facts 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was alleged: 

(1) That there was discrimination in service, first class rates 
being charged aliens for the use of inferior cars; tickets being 
limited when the same priced tickets for other passengers were 
not; that such comforts and conveniences as places to wash and 
sufficient employees to assist women and children were not pro- 
vided; that the cars were overcrowded. 

(2) That it was impossible to secure proper food during the 
journey, in most instances aliens were not allowed to leave the 
cars and no suitable food was obtainable on the train. Aliens fre- 
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quently do not know in advance the length of the journey and so 
do not provide themselves with sufficient food. 

(3) That unclean and uncomfortable cars were used, 7nen and 
women being put into cars with but one toilet. 

(4) That there was undue delay, both in forwarding of aliens 
and in sending them on long journeys in local trains. It was 
stated that they were started in so-called " through traJns," and 
then required to transfer their children and baggage to another 
train. One investigator reported : 

" I went back to a station for some further information 
and found a woman I saw the day before still there. This 
was at 2 :45 p. m., and she had been there since 4 :40 the day 
before." 

So far as the Commission has been able to learn, nothing has 
been done to remedy these abuses, and " railways have not, so far 
as the tariff shows, made any changes in their rates, or practices." 
While the small immigration during the last six months has tem- 
porarily lessened the evils complained of, any increase in the 
volume will again make them serious. 

The attention of the Commission has also been directed to the 
provision of section 626 of the Penal Code which relates to certain 
sales and exchanges of passenger tickets. This section provides 
that any person who sells a passage ticket on any railway or vessel 
to an emigrant passenger at a higher rate than II4 cents a mile, 
or takes payment for any siich ticket under false representation 
as to the class of ticket, or procures or solicits any such passenger 
having a ticket to exchange it for another passenger ticket, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. The Commission has been unable to 
find that this provision is enforced, or that it has been called to 
the attention of the Public Service Commission. 

On Docks. — At certain seasons of the year many aliens return 
to the lands of their nativity, either for permanent or temporary 
residence. For the year ending June 30, 1908, the first year for 
which accurate data have been obtainable, the report of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration shows that 395,073 left this 
country. Of this number 167,335 were Italians, 46,727 Poles, 
29,276 Magyars, 28,589 Croatians and Slavonians, 23,573 Slavs, 
7,702 Jews, 7,507 Kussians, 6,763 Greeks, 5,965 Bulgarians, 
Servians, and Montenegrins, 5,264 Roumanians and Euthenians. 
Of the total number leaving the country 323,144 had been here 
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five years or less, and 345,920 were over fourteen years of age. 
Although but 122,771 are recorded as departing from the State 
of New York, the great majority coming from other states left 
from this port. Although the period 1907-8 v?as an exceptional 
year, these figures show that in some years the need of protection 
for the out-going alien may be as great as for the incoming alien, 
while in others the protection may be needed at the Battery rather 
than at the sailing docks. The fact that the out-going alien 
carries his savings with him only increases the dangers which 
he incurs. One of the authorized steamship ticket agents testified 
on this matter as follows: 

" Men returning to their home countries from the West 
send on the deposits for their tickets to go abroad. Some 
expressman or someone else gets hold of the emigrant when 
he arrives; he has my card or name which he gives to this 
man, who says, ' Why, I am that man.' He never reaches 
my office, and I never hear from him again, and have to keep 
his money. In one such case a man sent on $43 for his ticket. 
The man who meets him charges him full price for another 
ticket and puts him on board. I have as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty cases a year of such men whom I never hear 
from again." 

Protection is needed not only because of the danger of exploita- 
tion but because of the alien's ignorance. Proper assistance or 
advice would prevent much hardship and delay. One society, in 
its report for 1906, while describing the effort made to protect 
,the Italians, demonstrates the need of extending similar service 
to other nationalities not now so favored : 

"Persons helped to find lost baggage, 344; baggage found 
after sailing and sent on, 3 ; passengers not embarked owing 
to lack of space on board steamer and given board and lodging 
until sailing of next steamer, 1,939 ; sick persons home-bound 
for whom we obtained passage with regular ticket who were 
before refused, 40 ; persons who lost their tickets for passage 
for whom we obtained a duplicate, 1 ; persons who were re- 
fused at the sailing and who received reimbursement for their 
tickets, 9; policemen reported for accepting tips or abusing 
the immigrants, 2." 

The condition at the docks is further shown from the report 
of this society for 1908 : 
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" In the scramble for passage many were subjected to 
great disappointments and hardships. All through the 
country the steamship companies' agents sell passage on 
specific steamers. IS'o record is kept of the total sales made 
and endless confusion results, for a boat with space for 1,500 
may have tickets out for 1,800. The 300 are left behind on 
the dock helpless and ignorant why they were not permitted 
to sail, having tickets and not knowing what they can do. In 
a case of this sort the law says the transportation company 
must exchange the passenger's ticket for passage on the next 
boat sailing, and must pay each passenger detained 75 cents 
per day toward his living expenses for each day of delay. 

" On JSTovember 13th the steamship ' ISTeapolitan Prince ' 
sailed, leaving 200 emigrants on its dock. The steamship 
agent bestowed this party in one boarding house on Green- 
wich street, where they stayed that night and were farmed 
out here and there the next day. 

" Remember, these people were fully prepared and en- 
titled to sail, were on hand in time, had not the remotest idea 
of spending any time in New York, but here they are without 
being consulted or considered for a moment, simply picked 
up bodily and dumped down anywhere, and compelled to 
wait the next sailing, whenever that may be." 

Many of the newly-arrived aliens come to liTew York by way 
of the Fall Kiver and other lines, and from Baltimore and other 
southern ports, and many leave the city by way of these coastwise 
lines. Data furnished by Commissioner Watchom show that from 
December 12, 1907, to June 30, 1908, 9,701 aliens left Ifew York 
by way of these lines. ISTo data are available for those who arrive 
on these lines from ]!^ew England and from southern ports. In- 
vestigation shows that runners and cabmen gather at these docks 
and exploit the aliens in much the same way as at the Battery. 
Only those leaving Ellis Island for distant points, and then only 
when the number reaches 25, have any protection afforded them. 
This limited improvement was brought about in 1908, by Com- 
missioner Watchorn, who writes the Commission as follows : 

" A still further improvement has been made in relation 
to those going to destination by steamer, either to New 
England or to southern ports, in that instead of taking them 
to New York city and thence transferring them across the 
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said various piers to reach the city, whenever a number of 
them, in cases of 25, on any given day are destined to the 
said docks, it is incumbent on the agent representing the for- 
warding line to send a boat to Ellis Island direct for the 
purpose of transferring the aliens to said steamers, thus 
saving them annoyance that can be better imagined than, 
described." 

On Board Boats. — Although the majority of the aliens travel 
second or third class in what is known as the steerage on all lines, 
only those of the Hudson river come within the jurisdiction of 
New York State. There are three lines operated by the Hudson 
Navigation Company, the Peoples' Line, the Murray Line and 
the Citizens' Line, between Wew York, Albany and Troy. On 
the two boats of the People's Line in 1908, 17,974 steerage passen- 
gers were carried ; on the Citizens' Line, 7,417 were carried. From 
90 to 95 per cent, of these were aliens. An investigation of one 
boat of each line shows that although such numbers are carried, 
even in a year of small immigration, little or no provision is made 
for the comfort of the steerage, passengers. The trip is made at 
night and the rate charged is $1 in summer, and 75 cents in 
winter. The steerage quarters are located in the hold. On one 
boat this was a room about 45 x 30 feet, and on the occasion of 
the trip was dirty and wet and filled with ropes, bundles and 
empty boxes. There were two wash basins and the ventilation 
was by six port holes, four outside and two inside. There were 
no sleeping accommodations except the bare floor. The passengers 
were not allowed to leave these quarters and no opportimity was 
afforded to purchase food. On the other boat, no quarters were 
set aside for steerage passengers. One of the deck hands said that 
in the spring passengers were carried by the hundred. There 
were no accommodations and the passengers were compelled to 
stay among the freight, and in no case allowed on deck on any 
boat. There is a toilet but no_ wash room. The only sleeping 
accommodations are bundles of freight or the deck floor. 

As to the passengers on the Hudson river lines the State has 
the necessary jurisdiction to provide relief. As to the railroads 
engaged in interstate traffic on which the aliens are carried, some 
of the most important stations and lines are not within the juris- 
diction of the State. Yet the Commission believes that a fuller 
measure of protection and better conditions than now exist can 
properly be enforced by the State of New York at stations and 
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upon lines within its jurisdiction. If the bureau or department 
hereinafter referred to were established, it could render effective 
service in co-operating with the Public Service Commission to 
take steps for the prevention of some of the abuses described, and 
for facilitating the transportation of aliens from the port of New 
York, either to other parts of this State or to other states or to 
foreign countries. Its efforts could be usefully supplemented by 
the co-operation of the police authorities and philanthropic so- 
cieties and individuals whose efforts would increase in efficiency. 
There is a necessity for co-ordinating the various agencies now at 
work in the field and for extending them, and there is an impera- 
tive need for protection at points where Federal activity neces- 
sarily ceases, owing to the limitations upon its jurisdiction. 

Passage Workers. — Two groups of passage workers, cattle at- 
tendants and coal passers, have been included in this investiga- 
tion. 

The export of live cattle from this country is chiefly by the 
firms of J. Shamberg and Sons and by Schwarzschild and Sulz- 
berger from the port of l^ew York on the Atlantic Transport Line 
and the White Star Line, and by Nelson Morris & Company and 
Swift & Company from the port of Boston over the Leyland, White 
Star, and Warren Lines. 

The regulations of the Bureau of Animal Industry require that 
there shall be one attendant to every thirty-five head of cattle, or 
to twenty-five head if water-pipes extend on but one side of the 
vessel, or one to fifty head if all men are experienced, but in every 
case, not less than one-half shall be experienced men. Experienced 
cattle attendants are engaged directly by the exporter at his offices, 
receive a small wage of from $25 to $30 per month, are regularly 
employed, and are entitled to return passage. They number less 
than one-third of the attendants required and are not usually 
aliens, hence they have not been taken into consideration. 

Attention has, however, been given to the inexperienced men 
whose duties are to " get the food out of the hold, water and feed 
the cattle, and clean up." They receive their orders from the 
cattle foreman. The average shipment of cattle attendants from 
all ports varies from 600 to 900 per month, of whom 80 per cent, 
are stated to be aliens. They are ordinarily men with little 
money, out of a job, who have failed in their previous efforts, or 
belong to a class who are anxious to avoid the usual expense attend- 
ant upon crossing the ocean. These attendants are Jews, Hun- 
garians, Austrians, Poles, Bohemians, Croatians, Eoumanians and 
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allied races, and rarely Italians or Scandinavians. They do not 
seek employment but simply desire transportation, for which they 
are willing to pay in work. 

Although shipped from other ports, the great majority of these 
attendants are engaged through licensed employment agencies in 
Xew York city. The methods resorted to by these agents have, 
therefore, been studied. These vary according to the terms of the. 
agreement made between the transportation company and the ex- 
porter. Generally the transportation company, as a part of its 
agreement with the exporter, agrees to carry free of charge the 
number of cattle attendants required by law; to provide them 
with free board and lodging similar to that which the crew re- 
ceives ; and to return to this country free of charge one-half of the 
number of attendants, a list of whom is made up before the vessel 
leaves and is forwarded to the transportation company's office at 
the port of destination. The exporter engages the attendants 
from the employment agent and his foremen control them and 
determine their hours of work, although they are often shipped as 
members of the crew. In fact, however, they are the employees 
of the shipper. 

From the testimony taken by the Commission it appears that 
work begins at 5 a. m. and with varying intermissions continues 
until 5 :30 p. m., the actual working time being between five and 
six hours. This time is increased if the boat is old, the passage 
rough or some of the men are sick, which is a regular occurrence. 
The average length of passage is twelve days. The attendants 
receive no compensation whatever in money from the exporter, 
but in lieu of this are given the free passage furnished by the 
transportation line. 

Were the attendant, the transportation line and the exporter 
the only parties concerned no serious question would be presented. 
But with one exception, hereinafter noted, not one of the 
hundreds of attendants is engaged directly by the exporter. 
He declines to engage them except through employment agents, 
of whom there are twelve in 'New York and two in Boston. The 
exporter's only stipulation to the agent is that he shall send him 
men able to do the work. No fee is paid by the exporter to the 
agent except in rare instances when men are very hard to get. On 
the other hand, one large exporter testified that he sometimes re- 
ceived $1 or $2 per head from the employment agent as a return 
for according him the privilege of furnishing him with attendants, 
and another testified that agents sometimes offered considerable 
sums for the privilege of furnishing men. 
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There are two combinations of employment agents in New York 
city engaged in this service and which operate in much the same 
way. Each has sub-agents in various parts of the State. The 
head agent acts as a clearing-house, receiving orders from the 
exporter, or from other agents who collect the men. This head 
agent either ships the men dixectly out of New Tork or sends= 
them to Boston to another employment agent. The largest of these 
two organizations receives nearly all of its orders from a Boston 
agent and every applicant passes through the hands of at least 
two agents and sometimes three or more before he is actually 
shipped. No other group of the unemployed pays fees to support 
so many middlemen, all of whom are engaged in the same activity. 

Cattle attendants are obtained largely by means of such adver- 
tisements as the following which appear in newspapers published 
in foreign languages : 

" Twenty-five men wanted to-day to go to Europe by fast 
boats. No coal or boat work, just help a few hours a day to 
feed cattle. Very small amount of money required. Come 
ready to go." 

The alien answers the advertisement and is told if he is going 
to Hamburg via Boston (which depends on the agent's order) the 
cost of his passage will be from $12 to $14. If via New York 
from $6 to $8. He is always given to understand that he pays 
for his passage. Sometimes the employment agent charges less. 
This depends on how much money the applicant has. If he is 
ignorant and can pay, he is sometimes sent from agent to agent, 
each being given an opportunity by the other to make exactions of 
a dollar or more. He is told that this charge of $12 to $14 covers 
everything, and that he will be sent on a specified date. Out of 
this amount the employment agent pays the fare to Boston, which 
costs $2.50, and also gives him an order on an English railway 
for a ticket from the port of arrival to his destination. There then 
remains a commission of from $2 to $5, out of which the Boston 
agent and the tributary agents receive their share. The salte of 
the railway ticket from New York to Boston, or from the port of 
arrival to the alien's destination operates as a cover for the con- 
cealment of the actual transaction, for it has been established that 
unless an attendant consents to go by rail to Boston or from the 
foreign port to an internal port by rail the agent does not avail 
himself of the proffered attendant, however able-bodied. 
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There are other hardships due to this interposition of employ- 
ment agents. Sometimes the applicant has to wait several days 
in New York after he has paid his fee before he is shipped, board- 
ing at his own expense. When he reaches Boston he may again 
be delayed for several days, as the agent there may have men who 
have arrived from other places ahead of him, concerning whom 
the New York agent knows nothing. While awaiting the time for 
sailing the attendant is required to pay twenty-five cents a night 
in a lodging house run by the employment agent, and is frequently 
told that the payment of a dollar will insure him an early pas- 
sage. In these and other similar ways he is delayed and ex- 
ploited. 

So many helpless men without money or with worthless tickets 
were stranded in English ports as the result of this system that 
J. Shamberg & Company, exporters, established their own agency 
in New York, refusing to take any but American citizens or 
English subjects. They placed in charge one of their foremen 
whom they paid $3 for every man sent to them. It costs them 
about, $4,000 a year to run the agency. The attendants pay 
nothing, except the actual price of the ticket to be used on the other 
side. The manager of this firm testified that it had not had any 
trouble in getting men under this system, and when it does it 
offers a small wage, thereby obviating the abuses which have been 
described. 

Coal Passers. — The methods of procuring coal passers are not 
dissimilar to those just considered. The duties of coal passers 
are to keep the fire-room supplied with coal by shoveling it from 
the bunkers into coal cars or chutes, to clean up about the bunkers, 
and help dispose of the ashes. They receive their orders from the 
engineer. They work regularly twelve hours out of twenty-four 
for their passage. They are also largely aliens, being chiefly 
Poles, Hungarians and Jews. One agent said that he would not 
accept Germans as he had " trouble with them." There are three 
licensed and two unlicensed agents in New York city who supply 
these workers and have representatives in different parts of this 
and other states. These representatives are usually ticket agents, 
notaries, storekeepers and saloonkeepers. The steamship lines, 
ri:T[uiring most of the coal passers leaving New York, employ a 
representative whose headquarters are in New Jersey whom they 
pay a specified sum per man. One of the New York employment 
agents who furnishes this representative with men would not 
testify directly that he divides his fee with the latter, but admitted 
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that lie pays indirectly, or by means of gifts. The system whereby 
men willing to work for their passage secure the opportunity- 
operates thus: An alien wishes to go from Buffalo to Vienna. 
The Buffalo agent charges him $16.40 which does not include the 
fare to !N^ew York. He is directed to call upon a New York em- 
ployment agent. The Buffalo agent retains $3 for giving this 
direction, and assumes no further responsibility. Out of the 
$13.40 which he sends on to the New York agent, the latter 
deducts the price of the ticket from the port of arrival of the 
vessel (say Hamburg) to Vienna, which is $7.90, leaving him 
$5.50 as a clear profit, unless he divides with the company's repre- 
sentative. If the alien applies directly to the New York agent he 
is charged the same price. The alien does not receive an actual 
ticket, but a personal order dra-wn on one of two agents, in 
Bremen or in Hamburg, which he presents on arrival on the other 
side.^ If the alien is obliged to remain in New York until the 
steamer sails one agent lodges him at a cost of fifteen cents a night 
with no board, while others make him find his own lodging place. 
When he arrives on the other side he is met by the agent of the 
firm on whom the order for transportation is drawn, and is re- 
quired to pay fifty or sixty cents more for transportation from 
the ship. 

The fee, as in the case of cattle attendants, is disguised as 
" passage money " through the intervention of many sub-agents, 
and by resorting to the device of refusing to accept as a coal passer 
any man who declines to travel to any point beyond the destination 
of the steamer. This makes it possible to sell a railway ticket or 
order for one, without which the pretext of accepting money for 
transportation merely could not be resorted to, and furthermore, 
the alien might otherwise be stranded penniless at the port of 
arrival, which might attract the attention of the foreign authorities 
to these practices. 

Begulations. — A cursory examination might lead to the belief 
that adequate means of relief against these conditions now exist. 
Although there is a Seaman's Christian Association employ- 
ment bureau which actively competes with these agents, a Sea- 
man's Branch of the Legal Aid Society which is interested in the 
protection of those who are the sufferers from these abuses, and 
Federal and State remedial statutes, yet the evils described remain 
practically unchecked. 

1 See Appendix XLVII. 
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In order to protect the cattle from abuses which may result 
from incapable attendants,, the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
issued the following orders : 

" The shippers of export animals, or their agents,, shall 
mia<ke affidavit eomeerning the character of the attendants. 
The aiitendants shall be assembled a sufficient time before the 
aailiag of the steamer for an emtployee of this Department to 
examine them.^ The exanniinartioii shall be made before the 
signing of the ship's articles by the attendant, and any man 
who. fails to conform- to the' following conditions shall be 
rejected: (1) The men employed must be able to speak 
English sufficiently to make them-selves imderstood, or to 
understand orders given them; (2) they must know for what 
purpose they are employed and the duties that will be re- 
quired! af. them; (3) they must be able-bodied and physically 
competent to perform the duties required; (4) each man 
entitled to return passage shaill be supplied with return trans- 
portation before acceptance, unless he informs the inspector 
that he does not wish to return.. The Department has no 
control over the return of cattle men. Inspectors in charge 
of the port are directed to carefully enforce the above regula- 
tions." 

These regulations provide little protection. The testimony 
gwem before the Commission by the inspector of the port of !N"ew 
York is toi the effect : 

(1) It is not practicable' to enforce Rule No. 1, since it is 
not possible to obtain a sufficient number of English-speaking 
men. This statement is in ddreTst variance to that of one of 
the leading exporters. 

(2) That instructions: in accordance with Rule 'No. 2 are 
largely left to the employment agent and to the shippers. 
These disclaim all such responaibaildty. 

(3i) That Rule No. 4 only applies to experienced cattle 
workers who receiivB' wages,, and any information given to the 
inexperienced men in regard to returm is left to the emrploy- 
ment agent. The inspector fiixther says that his assistants 
select the best men possible as far as they can ; that the test 
for English is very superficial, that they ask the name, and if 
a man is not able to answer thev ask him where he is ffoinsr. 
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The inspector states it to be his belief that applicants are 
taught by the employm'ent agents how to answer these ques- 
tions. The reason lie gives is that : " There are so few men 
who talk the English language who go on these ships who are 
capable or reliable that it is the policy of the Bureau to ac- 
cept what men it can get, for good men are scarce, and it is a 
class of work that a man will not do if he can get anything 
else to do." 

(4) Although the regulations require that cattle men shall 
be signed as part of the ship's crew and under the control of 
the captain of the vessel, enforcement of this, especially where 
the men cannot read or write, is left to the chief ofBcer of the 
ship after they are aboard. 

There are two Federal statutes defining seamen, which aim to 
regulate the evils complained of and if applicable to cattle attend- 
ants and coal passers would eliminate the employment agent. 

Section 4612 provides : 

" Every persOn (apprentices excepted) who shall be em- 
ployed or engaged to serve in any capacity on board the same 
shall be deemed and taken to be a seaman." 

Section 4609 provides : 

" If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or 
indirectly, from any seaman or other person seeking employ- 
ment as a seaman, or from any persons on his behalf any 
remuneration whatever, other than the fees hereby author- 
ized, for providing him with employment, he shall for every 
such offense be liable to a penalty of not more than $100." 
(And as later amended.) " Shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or fined not more than $500." 

The fees above referred to include those which may be collected 
by shipping commissioners, and in reduction from wages, and are 
in no wise applicable to employment agents. 

Coal passers have been held to be within the provisions of thesp 
statutes, and the question of their protection seems to be largely 
one of enforcement of the law. 

In the case of cattle attendants, the applicability of the statute 
depends upon the determination of the question as to whether they 
are employed by the exporter or by the transportation lines. If 
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by the former they are not covered by its provisions. If by the 
latter they are. The preponderance of evidence adduced before 
the Commission indicates that they are employed by the exporter, 
and do not come within the terms of this legislation. Under chap- 
ter 327 of the Laws of 1906, known as the Ifew York Employment 
Agency Law, agencies furnishing cattle attendants exclusively, 
and agents furnishing coal passers exclusively are licensed to do 
business, and are under the following regulation: 

" Whenever such licensed person or other acting for him, 
agrees to send one or more persons to work as contract 
laborers in any one place outside the city in which such 
agency is located, the said licensed persons shall file with the 
Mayor within five days after the contract is made, a state- 
ment containing the following items : 

" Name and address of the employer, name and address of 
the employee, nature of the work to be performed, hours of 
labor, wages offered, destination of the persons employed, 
and terms of transportation." 

On November 30, 1906, the Commissioner of Licenses, charged 
with the enforcement of this law, made the following rulings from 
which he made it clear that in his opinion these provisions of the 
law applied to agencies furnishing passage workers : 

" Whenever a licensed person shall send any applicant for 
employment to work as a passage worker aboard ship, to any 
inland point beyond such vessel's port of entry, and arranges 
for the applicant's railroad transportation to such inland 
point, he shall provide such applicant with hona fide tickets 
sufficient to carry him to his final point of destination. The 
giving of a letter or other evidence in writing to an applicant, 
with instructions to exchange it for a ticket at the foreign 
port, is not a compliance with the law, and is strictly pro- 
hibited. 

" No licensed persons shall give any false information or 
make any false representation concerning the amount of rail- 
road fare necessary for a person to reach his final destination 
after his arrival at the foreign port, where he leaves the ship 
or vessel on which he was employed as a passage worker, or 
cause to be published any false or fraudulent or misleading 
notice or advertisement in the newspapers, and if the ship on 
which the applicant is to be employed as a passage worker is 
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to leave a port in the United States outside the city of E'ew 
York, such agent shall state the fact in his advertisement, and 
shall also indicate therein that a charge is to be made for pro- 
curing the employment as passage worker, and said agent shall 
also tell such applicant for employment as passage worker 
the name of the port from which the ship is to leave the 
TJnited States, and shall give him this information before the 
applicant leaves the office of the employment agent." 

It appears, however, from the testimony of a number of such 
licensed agents that these rulings are not effectively enforced. 
Duplicate copies of the contract are filed, but the agents are per- 
mitted to insert the names of other employment agents as em- 
ployers.^ Orders for tickets are given which must be exchanged on 
the other side, and in some instances they are the personal orders 
of the agents, which are honored only so long as their credit 
remains good.^ 

Employment agents do not state in their advertisements the port 
from which the attendant is to sail, and misleading advertisements 
are still published.^ 

The Employment Agency Law further relates only to cities of 
the first and second class, and therefore, offers but inadequate pro- 
tection, since many of the small agencies which forward aliens to 
the general agent in New York city are located in small towns or 
labor communities which do not come within the scope of this 
legislation. 

The Commission finds: That the newly arrived alien is in 
need of more effective distribution, and of better protection in 
this State; that conditions at the Battery where the alien first 
lands conduce to exploitation ; that discrimination is made against 
the alien on board trains and on boats with regard to his comfort 
and the service rendered him; that the Federal Government, has, 
generally speaking, neither authority nor jurisdiction beyond 
Ellis Island. Also that passage workers are exploited and sub- 
jected to delays and hardships, and that the present regulations 
are both inadequate and not enforced; that the responsibility for 
these conditions is so divided and the jurisdiction so distributed 
that there is a shifting of responsibility, resulting in an absence 
of adequate protection. 

T- Appendix XL VI. 

2 Appendix XLVII. 

3 Appendix XLVIII. 
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The Commission, therefore, reeominends that in some Depart- 
ment of the State proyision be made for inapeetors who may be 
detailed to investigate complaints, and that some supervision by 
some .State agency be ma;uitained over employment agencies, 
charging fees for furnishing passage. 

IMiriGBANT HOMES. 

Of the many philanthropies designed to care for aliens, none 
has served a more useful purpose than the immigrant home. This 
has been a popular institution in New York city ever since the 
first of these homes was opened, and there are now no less than 
sixteen of them in operation. Besides the homes there are a 
number of societies which provide temporary shelter and care in 
lodging-houses and boarding places for those in need of such con- 
venience, and some of the railways support a lodging-house for 
male passengers who are detained in the city over night. 

Character of Worlc. — There are three conditions under which 
tfhese homes may be of service: (1) When the friends and rela- 
tives of the aliens fail to call for them at Ellis Island, or the 
addresses of such friends have been lost by the newly arrived, 
or when they have no one to whom to turn. Unless the homes 
assume the task of caring for them and finding them work they 
are left in a sad plight. Women are deported when no one calls 
for them, or when those who do are unable to satisfy the authori- 
ties that they are proper and responsible persons. (2) When a 
member of an alien family is ill or otherwise detained at Ellis 
Island. In such cases all members might be kept there under 
crowded conditions, unless, pending the release some 'place can 
be found where the members of the family can stay. (3) When 
aliens are released they frequently need some one to help them 
find their friends, to guide them safely past the runners and 
sharpers at the Battery and on the transportation lines, to see 
to it that they either reach their destination or are well on their 
way. If such services are not rendered the alien may be exploited, 
or deported, or become a public charge. These homes also serve 
a -useful purpose as lodging and boarding places for aliens who 
'have been in the country for some time and who may, for a 
variety of reasons, choose to remain there because of the reason- 
ableness of the rates charged and the protection afforded. 

Each home is represented on Ellis Island by a " missionary " 
or other agent who is there when the aliens arrive and takes charge 
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of any cases referred to him or her by the authorities. There 
are ninety-three passes issued to persons representing homes, 
societies and educational organizations. Various nationalities are 
represented, one for the Jews, another for the Italians, a 4hird 
for the Austrians, a fourth for the Scandinavians. Almost every 
nationality has some one who cares for incoming aliens. Some 
" missionaries " are supported by churches and religious societies, 
others by associations consisting of members of the same race, 
religion or nationality, and still others by educational associations 
without regard to race or religion. They receive no compensation' 
from the government and are at Ellis Island entirely by courtesy 
to care for cases and conditions for which the government can 
make no provision. 

Any society, upon approval by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, may have its " missionary " or agent admitted to Ellis Island, 
and such privilege is revocable by the Commissioner. Since the 
appointment of Commissioner Watchorn a monthly report has 
been required of each society represented, stating the name, age, 
sex and nationality of each alien taken in charge by the society; 
the name of the vessel by which the alien came, its date of arrival ; 
the date when the alien was received at the home, the date of 
leaving, the amount of money paid to the home; the destination 
of the alien, and the line used to reach it; and the name, address 
and relationship of those to whom the alien was sent, together with 
the nature of employment and wages promised. The Commis- 
sioner also reserves the right to call for records, or to make in- 
vestigation of the society or home on complaint, but no super- 
vision is regularly maintained and no inspections made. He has 
no available machinery for investigating charges of abuses, and is 
dependent on outside informants who may be sufficiently interested 
to call his attention to conditions. If such complaints are found 
to be true, the only penalty the Commissioner may impose is the 
exclusion from Ellis Island of the " missionary " or agent against 
whom complaint is made. 

The homes to which the aliens are taken are located mainly in 
'New York city, and are under the management of boards whose 
members live in New York. Wherever incorporated the homes 
are organized under the laws of New York. For this reason, 
and because nearly all of them are open to alien residents of the 
State and supervision is limited, the Commission has made an 
investigation of these homes, and has taken the testimony of a 
number of " missionaries " and others interested in this work. 
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One home in 1907 cared for 1,215 Jewisli girls of whom 1,091 
were sent to relatives, 41 to friends, T4 placed in domestic service 
and 9 were married. In 1908, owing to the small immigration 
but 493 girls were received. In 1908 another home cared for 
11,712 immigrants, giving 25,188 free meals, and 3,173 paid 
meals, 7,783 free lodgings, and 1,309 paid lodgings. Work was 
found for 32 per cent. About 25 per cent, of the number received 
were women. Another home in 1907 cared for 9,295 immigrants, 
of whom 2,450 were women. Of the 14,947 breakfasts furnished, 
4,287 were free; of the 29,497 dinners and suppers, 8,251 were 
free; and of the 17,813 lodgings, 7,029 were free. Employment 
was foimd for 22.5 per cent. In 1907 another home cared for 
13,749 immigrants. Of these, 5,215 men were found employ- 
ment, and 2,450 women placed in domestic service. The re- 
mainder were sent on to their destination. In 1908 this home 
cared for about 5,995, of whom over one-half were women. A 
joint bureau conducted for various nationalities found employ- 
ment for 7,569 immigrants in 1907, of whom 6,219 intended to 
remain in New York. Another cared for 4,755 immigrants. 
These six homes together show a total of 48,275 immigrants cared 
for in 1908. 

In addition, three other societies in 1908 cared for several thou- 
sand persons of their own nationalities. 

These figures show but a portion of the work done. For in- 
stance, one organization which maintains an agent at Ellis Island 
and a visitor in ISTew York, reports that from December 1, 1906, 
to December 1, 1908, 933 alien girls were visited in their homes 
after they were released from Ellis Island. Of this number one- 
third were found work; 308 enrolled in special evening classes 
in English; thirty-two enrolled in industrial classes, and seven 
placed in a needle craft" school ; thirty-six provided with medical 
service, and seven with legal advice; and twenty-one sent to a 
convalescent home. In ten cases good lodgings were substituted 
for objectionable lodgings, and in three cases transportation was 
provided. 

Sources of Income. — These homes and societies are chiefly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions or by religious organizations, 
and in a few instances receive considerable sums from the govern- 
ment whose subjects they care for. For such services as looking 
up relatives, guiding aliens to the stations, and looking out for 
their baggage no charge can be made. On the other hand, many 
aliens pay for temporary board and lodging and services, and are 
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in no way assisted financially. In one instance it was shown that 
about 70 per cent, paid for their meals and lodgings. The rule 
is that whenever an alien is able to pay he is required to do so, 
and some homes determine this ability by the record kept at Ellis 
Island of the amount the alien brings on arrival. Rates vary 
from thirty-five cents to $1.50 per day. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how many of the aliens really pay, owing to the prevalence 
and elasticity of the donation system. Some homes claim that 
they do not charge the alien even when he has money and can 
afford to pay; others that they charge a small fee when the alien 
can pay it; others that they accept only vohmtary contributions. 
The Commission finds, that while all of these various plans are 
pursued, the donation system is sometimes carried to the point of 
virtually amounting to a rate, and sometimes letters are regularly 
sent to aliens who have been helped by the home, asking for con- 
tributions. 

The homes almost without exception, and uniformly those for 
women, furnish employment. Where they do not actually con- 
duet a bureau they direct immigrants to what they believe to be 
trustworthy employment agencies. The employment found 
directly through the home is without charge to the alien and like- 
wise, it is claimed, to the employer. But the donation system is 
also adopted in respect to this activity ; many employers are found 
who are entirely willing to contribute, especially housewives look- 
ing for servants. The plan in use by one home practically amounts 
to charging a fee of one dollar for each servant furnished. 

Conditions. — En some of the homes visited the sanitary provi- 
sions were found to be good and the regulations excellent; in 
others this was not the case. It was not possible to ascertain if 
the homes were at any time overcrowded, owing to the small num- 
ber of incoming aliens while the investigation was in progress. 
The protection afforded women, in every case but one, was found 
to be inadequate. The Commissioner of Immigration requires 
the home to obtain a reference from the employer to whom a 
woman is sent to work. These references are not always satisfac- 
tory, and even where they are, the alien woman placed with an 
applicant may leave on the very next day, and her whereabouts 
may, therefore, be unknown to anyone. In the one exception 
noted, the home sends its agents to visit the women it places at 
least once a year in order to ascertain if they are safe and doing 
well, thereby demonstrating that it is a practicable plan. The 
othe¥ homes depend entirely upon chance information or letters. 
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It has been brought to the attention of the Commission that pro- 
curers who import alien women sometimes utilize immigrant 
homes for their purposes. They instruct the women to pretend 
to be friendless or unable to find their relatives in order that they 
may secure admittance into a home, which then secures for them 
respectable employment. The women thereupon notify the pro- 
curer where they are. Since the home makes no subsequent in- 
quiry concerning them, evasion of the law is made easy. The 
requirements made of these homes are less stringent than those 
imposed on licensed employment agents, since the latter are obliged 
ro make reasonable inquiry concerning the place of employment, 
and if its disorderly character might be ascertained upon such 
inquiry, they are subject to a fine or imprisonment if the employ- 
ment is an improper one. 

Aside from the insufficient character of the references and the 
lack of visitation after placement, the Commission found one 
home that was willing, upon a donation of five dollars, to send a 
girl to work in a disorderly house. This donation seems not to 
have been recorded in the books of the home. Four other homes 
were visited in order to ascertain the care taken in placing girls, 
and these refused to send girls to disorderly places to work. 

Although dependent upon private contributions, in some in- 
stances the books and records of these homes disclose lack of sys- 
tem and fail to afford any comprehensive and uniform data, or to 
follow any standard method. Many inequalities in the protection 
afforded in these homes are found to exist among the several races. 
Aliens whose countrymen are prosperous and interested in their 
welfare are protected. Others, such as the Armenians and Greeks, 
while needing help, find it almost impossible to obtain it. The 
Commission also finds a lack of co-operation among societies used 
for the protection of aliens and imperfect co-ordination of the 
work, with consequent disadvantages to: the aliens, and a waste of 
money and effort. 

With the limited supervision on the part of the Ellis Island 
authorities, and none on the part of the State, private employ- 
mient agents and exploiters find it easy to masquerade under the 
guise of foreign protective associations, or homes for foreigners. 
Although their representatives are not admitted to Ellis Island, 
they manage to conduct lodging houses, banks or employment cen- 
•ters for profit, and by inducing the aliens to believe their motives 
to be philanthropic, find no difficulty in preying upon them. 

The Commission believes that a State agency misit co-OD&rate 
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with the Federal government and philanthropic organizations to 
establish a proper standard among homes and similar friendly 
agencies for the alien. It also believes that such co-operation would 
extend protection to aliens now unprotected; would strengthen 
the present system where it is now inadequate, and co-ordinate 
the entire work. It also calls attention to the great need of intro- 
ducing the admirable features of this branch of charitable en- 
deavor to other cities where no such protection is now provided. 



EDUCATION or THE ALIEN^. 

The problem of Americanization is one of the adaptation, 
assimilation and education of the alien. He has been brought up 
under conditions which differ from those that obtain in America, 
and fitted for an industrial, political and social life in many 
respects dissimilar to that of this country. 

Throughout the investigations of the Commission, many in- 
stances of the difficulties of comprehension and of .adjustment 
are shown. Some of these are due to the fact that many aliens 
come from country districts, and are unfamiliar with traffic regu- 
lations, sanitary codes, licenses, compulsory education and child 
labor regulations, or provisions against carrying concealed 
weapons. The absence of soldiers on the street makes it difficult 
for some aliens to comprehend a government that is not thus 
visualized. 

The ideal of this nation is founded upon the belief that free 
and universal education of all its people will eventually produce 
a homogeneous race, with one standard of customs, one standard 
of political institutions and equal industrial opportunity. When 
the alien is not given the means of understanding, or of attaining, 
this ideal, or of participating in its establishment, the State en- 
courages the perpetuation of alien groups, speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, uninfluenced by American traditions and public opinion, 
and with characteristics which may become, if not a detriment to 
our fundamental institutions, at least a hindrance to the success- 
ful carrying out of democratic principles. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country is a most important factor in establishing 
communication with its thought and so hastening assimilation. 
It also facilitates economic independence, whereby the alien can 
more quickly adopt the standard of living which this country 
deems essential to the progress of its people. 
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The State at the very start exacts equal obedience to its laws, 
and lays the same duties upon the alien which it does upon the 
citizen. It is obviously impossible for an alien to intelligently 
comprehend many phases of this obligation unless he has had at 
least elementary instruction in such matters.^ 

The need, now largely recognized, of adequate educational pro- 
visions within the State becomes more apparent in view of the 
extent of immigration into it. No State receives so large a num- 
ber of aliens as iN'ew York, and no part of the State receives so 
large a portion as Greater !N"ew York. The tax upon the educa- 
tional institutions of the State is evident upon an examination of 
the statistics. During the last five years, from July 1st, 1903, to 
June 30th, 1908, 1,596,037 aliens were destined for New York 
State. Not all of these actually remained here, for hundreds of 
thousands went to other states. Numbers died during the five 
years, and a large percentage returned from New York State to 
their native countries. An approximation shows that at the pres- 
ent time there are in New York State 500,000 aliens who arrived 
here within this period.^ 

The sources of immigration have shifted during the last three 
decades from countries with greater educational opportunities to 
those with less. Former immigration, especially from Germany, 
England and the Scandinavian countries was from lands in which 
the educational facilities for the general population were more 
analogous to those that prevailed in America at that time. At 
present Italian aliens are to a large extent illiterate ; the Aus- 
trians and Hungarians, and especially the Polish, Slovak and 
Kuthenian aliens, have also a large percentage of illiteracy, and 
Jews coming from Eussia, Austria and Eoumania, while showing 
a high standard of literacy still fall below the general average of 
education of the alien of an earlier day.* 

The difficulty of the newly arrived alien is augmented by the 
fact that over 80 per cent, come from countries in which some 
other language than English is spoken. Six-sevenths of all the 
aliens arrive at the age of fourteen or over, when they can no 
longer be required to attend school, with the exception of children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, who under the Child 
Labor Law must show that they haVe had a specific amount of 

1 For effect of the ignorance of aliens upon criminality, see Appendices XIL, L. 

2 For method of approximation, see Appendix I. 

s Statistics of literacy among the recently arrived aliens are given ip 
Appendices VIII, IX. 
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school attendance and English education.' The fact that the alien 
upon arrival is obliged immediately to earn his living and is 
likely to associate almost always with those of his own nationality 
tends to delay his Americanization. 

To the alien himself education is important. Without at least 
a general knowledge of English he is debarred from some occupa- 
tions. Under the present naturalization law he cannot become a 
citizen without a knowledge of English, and cannot enjoy the 
political rights and industrial opportunities which are based upon 
citizenship. In his relationship with his American children the 
family tie is affected in large measure by this. Lacking a knowl- 
edge of English, he falls behind his children in their progress 
toward Americanism, and his authority and influence are endan- 
gered, with evil effects upon the family tie. 

Despite a general recognition (as hereinafter shown) of the in- 
creased value of the alien to the State through his education in 
English, in the rights and duties of citizenship, in American 
conditions, and in American modes of thought and life, the prob- 
lem has not been adequately met. 

The Commission in its investigations has considered, first: the 
education of the alien child, and second: that of the alien adult. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE ALIEl^ CHILD. 

Compulsory Education and Child Labor Laws. — The Educa- 
tion Law of the State of New York makes no distinction between 
native and foreign-born Children. From both it requires compul- 
sory attendance at a public or private school, or equivalent instruc- 
tion elsewhere. With the exception of Class " C," to be later 
noted, the educational facilities provided by the State are the same 
for the alien and native born child. 

The Education Law provides that every child of school age 
" shall regularly attend upon instruction at a school in which at 
least six common school branches of reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, English grammar and geography are taught, or upon 
equivalent instruction by a competent teacher elsewhere than at 
school." The theory of the State is that the instruction if not 
given in public schools shall at least approximately conform to it. 
In other words, " it shall be at least substantially equivalent to the 
instruction given to children of like age at the public school of the 



I Chapter 184 of the Amended Laws of 1903. 
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city or district in whicli such child resides; and such attendance 
shall be at least for as many hours of each day thereof as are 
required of children of like age at public schoola." The school 
age in general is from eight to sixteen, but an exception is made 
in the case of boys over fourteen who are " regularly and lawfully 
engaged in any useful employment or service." To obtain this 
exception a boy over fourteen years of age in a city of the first or 
second class must have been graduated from the public elementary 
school or must have obtained an equivalent education elsewhere, 
or must have obtained a " school record " ^ granted for certain 
prescribed and completed educational courses, or, in lieu of all of 
these, he must attend evening school for at least ninety-six hours 
per year until reaching the age of sixteen. This last provision 
is not generally enforced. 

Compulsory attendance is being enforced with increasing strict- 
ness. There are, nevertheless, many cases of evasion, particularly 
by alien children. This evasion may be due to the avarice or 
shiftlessness of parents accustomed to more lax educational re- 
quirements at home, or in some cases to poverty that makes the 
earnings of the child a necessity to the family. Many alien 
children have been found employed illegally in factories, in 
mercantile establishments and elsewhere, who have either never 
gone to any school or have failed to meet the educational require- 
ments for working papers.^ Especially does this condition pre- 
vail in the so-called home work, where alien children of all ages 
are found during school hours at work making artificial fiowers, 
paper bags, or clothing, and at any occupations carried on at 
home. The problem is not entirely one of the alien, since the 
children of citizens also evade the Education Law. 

The attempt to compel the attendance of alien children of school 
age is rendered more diflBcult by the fact that many under sixteen, 
no one knows how many, arriving in the city of New York, find 
their way immediately into illegal employment without ever hav- 
ing gone to school, or without the authorities charged with the 

1 The school record certifies that the child has regularly attended the public 
schools or schools equivaleat thereto or parochial schools for not less than one 
hundred and thirty days during the twelve months next preceding his four- 
teenth birthday or during ttie twelve months next preceding his application for 
such school record and is able to read and write simple sentences in the 
English language, and has received during such period instruction in reading 
writing, spelling, English, English grammar and geography and is familiar 
with the fundamental operations of arithmetic up to and including fractions. 
Some illustrative cases, see Appendix ■"■ 
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enforcement of the Compulsory Education Law having knowledge 
of their whereabouts, or their parents having knowledge of the 
law.^ Absence of co-operation between the school authorities and 
the Federal authorities at Ellis Island has made such an evasion 
of the school law easy. The comparatively rapid shifting of the 
alien population from one house to another, from one street to 
another, and from one locality to another renders ineffective any 
but the most systematic efforts to compel attendance at school. 

If co-operation is established between the immigration officials 
and the authorities of the State, enabling the latter to trace the 
children of school age arriving in this State it will be necessary 
to exercise great care in ascertaining the destination of such chil- 
dren. In iNovember, 1908, the Commission investigated a number 
of children of school age who had arrived at Ellis Island within 
the month in order to discover whether or not they were at school. 
The value of this investigation, though lessened by the insignifi- 
cant number of immigrating children of school age at that time, 
showed that of 301 children who arrived with addresses in New 
York city, seventy-nine, or over one-quarter, could not be found, 
owing to improperly spelled names or faulty addresses, or ad- 
dresses which did not exist at all. Of the children found two- 
thirds were in school.^ 

The Commission recommends that arrangements be made 
between the proper State agencies of New York and the Federal 
authorities supervising immigration at the various ports, by which 
lists of the names, intended destinations, and nationalities of the 
children of school age immigrating into all parts of this State be 
obtained promptly, so that these children can be at once located 
and brought into school by the various local authorities. At a 
conference held by the Commission with the Commissioner of 
Immigration at the port in New York and with the New York 
City Superintendent of Schools it was ascertained that such lists 
could be obtained almost immediately upon the arrival of the 
alien children at Ellis Island. 

Special " C " Classes for Aliens. — In former years the problem 
of compelling the attendance of alien children of school age was 
rendered more difficult by the fact that in many cases such non- 
English speaking children of twelve or thirteen, or even fourteen 
years of age, were, owing to their ignorance of English, put into 

1 Appendix LII. 

2 Appendix XXXVII. 
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the lowest grades with children of seven, eight and nine years. 
The result was to retard the progress of both the alien children 
and the younger children with whom they were placed. The 
alien child who perhaps had received an excellent education in 
his native country in his own language was naturally discouraged 
by being in a class with children who were much less mature, and 
he was naturally inclined to evade attendance. A special class 
called the " C " class, or steamer class, has for the last few years 
been conducted in New York city for special instruction in 
English in order to prepare the pupils more rapidly for the regu- 
lar grades. These classes as yet have not been generally adopted, 
but there were on Jime 30, 1908, 1,742 pupils registered in such 
" " classes, of whom six-sevenths were between the ages of nine 
and fifteen. These classes, when not too large, perform an ad- 
mirable service, and where defective children are not thrown in 
with the normal alien children. Special " " classes have also 
been inaugurated by Rochester and other cities. 

In other communities where alien children are found the same 
problem exists as in New York city, but to a less extent. New 
York city with 48 per cent, of the population of the State, had in 
1905, 78 per cent, of the entire number, of aliens. In Buffalo and 
in certain other large cities there are large numbers of aliens, but 
the congestion is not so great. In many other smaller towns alien 
children form so small a proportion of the entire number of 
children attending schools, and Americanization is so rapid and 
complete that no special problem of the alien child may be said 
to exist. 

Industrial Training. — There is another phase of education to 
which the Commission desires to call attention, namely the value 
of industrial training in the public school. This has engaged the 
attention of educators and is a matter of interest among them, 
though as yet they have not been supported to any great extent by 
adequate appropriations. In so much as the alien children and 
the children of aliens form a large percentage of the children of 
school age in the State, and an even larger percentage in the 
cities, and since the workers in the industrial world are largely 
recruited from them, industrial and vocational education, while 
important for all children, is especially so for them. 

Religious, Philanthropic and Private Schools. — The schools for 
children, other than the public schools of the State of New York 
may be divided rather roughly into the religious schools (includ- 
ing the parochial schools of the Catholic church, the Talmud and 
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Talmud Torah schools of the Orthodox Jew, and the schools sup- 
ported by the Lutheran and the Protestant churches), the phil- 
anthropic schools supported by such bodies as the 
Children's Aid Society, the Female Guardian Society, the Educa- 
tional Alliance, the settlements, and the endowed schools and 
private schools. The number of pupils in these schools is very 
large, amounting in the case of the Catholic parochial schools 
alone to 200,000, according to the estimate of the New York 
State Commissioner of Education. The number of pupils in the 
Orthodox Jewish schools is also large, although no accurate statis- 
tics are obtainable, and even an approximately accurate estimate 
would be difficult to make. There are no statistics showing what 
proportion of the pupils in these schools are recent aliens, or 
children of recent aliens, but the proportion in at least certain 
of these schools is undoubtedly large. On account of the fact that 
in certain localities the religious schools form an important ele- 
ment in the alien's education, the Commission undertook an in- 
vestigation. It found a number of these schools in which the 
English language was not adequately taught, or was taught as a 
foreign tongue, and also a large number of schools in which the 
class rooms were overcrowded, the children were overworked, and 
the sanitary arrangements were extremely bad, to an extent alto- 
gether foreign to our country and generation. It may be contended 
that the State's duty is fulfilled when sanitary and well-equipped 
public schools are provided, but on the other hand if large numbers 
of children are growing up under unfavorable educational condi- 
tions the State cannot escape without harm. While the Educa- 
tion Law requires education in other than public schools to con- 
form to that in the public schools in the same locality, it con- 
tains no provisions for enforcing this requirement, nor does it 
contain any provisions for the preservation of the pupil's health 
in such private schools. The State Commissioner of Education 
is not instructed to visit or report upon the condition of any 
but the public schools of the State. Any remedial legislation in 
this regard, would be alike for the benefit of the public and of the 
alien child. 

The Commission desires to call the matter to the attention of 
the Legislature and the educational authorities of the State and 
to its public-spirited citizens. 
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EDUCATIOJSr OF THE ALIE'N ADULT. 

Public Evening Schools. — The chief educational opportunity 
of the alien adult is the public evening school. In 1908 there 
were in Greater l^ew York eleven high schools, two trade schools, 
and eighty-four elementary schools, conducted in the evening. 
124,776 pupils were enrolled, many never reported for lessons, 
and a much less proportion attended regularly. During the entire 
term the average attendance was 41,749. The attendance in the 
early part of the school year was much larger, but week by week 
it fell oil. This has been the experience in the evening schools in 
previous years. 

With the exception of the supplementary training of children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, who work, the principal 
activity of the eighty-four elementary evening schools is the edu- 
cation of adult aliens. At the commencement of the year 1908-9, 
36,275 adult aliens enrolled in these schools for the purpose of 
studying English, but the average attendance for the week of 
maximum attendance, in the month of October, was only 19,999, 
while by February the average attendance had fallen off to 11,931. 
The average attendance for the entire year 1907 was 16,887. 

While the public evening schools have grown and extended 
their facilities for the alien adult, only a small proportion of such 
aliens avail themselves of the opportunity. Attendance might be 
increased by making enlarged appropriation, enabling the auth- 
orities to inaugurate certain improvements which are at present 
impossible. The registry and grading of pupils, which are now 
hastily and imperfectly carried out, could be improved. Smaller 
classes might be formed at the beginning of the term, making pos- 
sible a more careful grading. There could be some suitable pro- 
vision made for separating the literate and the illiterate, and more 
attention could be given to classification by age and nationalities. 
In large classes such discrimination is not possible. Another rea- 
son for the small attendance is lack of information about the ex- 
istence and opportunities of schools. This should be given them 
more fully by the newspapers published in their respectiye lan- 
guages and by other devices. 

Certain defects in the public evening school system have been 
recognized by the educational authorities, and suggestions have 
been made to remedy them. One is the early hour at which school 
opens. The great distances in the city make the hour for opening, 
7.30 for men and 7.15 for women, inadvisable. Manv Duoils fre- 
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quently go directly from work to the class room and arrive there 
exhausted. It is not surprising that within a short, time they be- 
come discouraged and drop out. The Commission, therefore, en- 
dorses the recommendation of the New York city Superintendent 
of Schools that hereafter the evening school hours be from 8 to 10 
p. m. 

The Commission has taken up the question as to the relative 
advantage of instruction in English by a good teacher who knows 
no other language, or by one who is familiar with the language of 
the pupils. Some regard instruction in English as better when 
given by a good teacher who knows no other language. Others 
consider that the attendance will be greater and the instruction 
better if all the pupils in each class speak the same language, and 
are taught by a teacher who has acquaintance with it. The Com- 
mission recommends that this be made a subject for consideration 
by the educational authorities. 

The majority of all aliens, about 58 per cent., arrive during 
the period from April 1st to October 1st, during almost all of 
which time there are no public evening schools.^ Instead of being 
immediately enrolled in classes the alien is obliged to wait until 
his early interest in America and his first keen desire to know 
English have been blunted by months of labor in a factory or 
shop, during which period he often hears nothing but his own 
language, and at the end of which time he frequently loses all 
desire to learn English. 

That there exists a demand for evening schools during the sum- 
mer is shown by the experience of the Educational Alliance, an 
institution providing for the social and educational needs of 
immigrant Jews and others on the lower east side of the city of 
!N'ew York. The admirably conducted classes of this institution 
are open during the summer only; in other words, during the 
period in which the public evening schools are closed. The ex- 
perience of the Educational Alliance cannot, of course, be directly 
compared with the larger and more varied experience of the pub- 
lic evening schools, since it confines its teaching -largely to people 
of one race and language, and to a large extent to people residing 
in one city district. ^Nevertheless, despite the manifold attrac- 
tions of the summer evenings, and despite the excessive heat dur- 
ing some of the evening sessions, the school had in the year 1907 
not less than 1,995 pupils, nor does this number of pupils, ac- 
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cording to the testimony presented to the Commission, measure 
the potential demand for instruction which seems to be several 
times greater than the number of pupils that can be actually 
accommodated. So great indeed is the demand for admission 
that pupils are not permitted to attend more than one year, and 
preference is given to those who have been here only a few months. 

According to a letter to the Commission from Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, the cost of maintain- 
ing evening schools for teaching English to aliens during the 
months of June, July and August would be $75,271. This esti- 
mate is based upon the assumption that 11,931 pupils, divided into 
399 classes, would attend;- an average of 53 evenings, at an average 
cost of $6.31 per pupil, or of about 12 cents per pupil per 
evening.^ 

In his report for the current year the City Superintendent of 
Schools recommends the establishment of such schools during the 
months of June, July and August. While this is a desirable ex- 
tension, the Commission believes that the night school for the 
alien should be continued throughout the year. 

The evening school facilities for the city of iN'ew York are in 
proportion to population and in proportion to alien population far 
greater than like facilities in other cities of the State. There 
are four times as many teachers in the public evening schools of 
ISTew York city as in all the rest of the State, and six times as 
many pupils in New York city evening schools as in the other 
evening classes of the State. There is, nevertheless, a growing 
recognition on the part of the school authorities throughout the 
State of the need of providing special facilities in the shape of 
evening classes to the adult alien population. The city of Roch- 
ester has been especially progressive along these lines, and is car- 
rying out a vigorous policy of establishing more and improved 
evening classes for aliens with excellent facilities for grading and 
with instruction adapted to the intelligence and past education 
of the pupils. In other cities of the State the progress toward 
the realization of the needs of the alien population is perhaps 
slow, but at least constant.^ 

Furthermore, the Commission recommends the appropriation 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of an adequate 
sum of money in addition to that expended for present school 
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purposes, to be used by the Board of Education of New York city 
for the purpose of extending the evening school system into the 
summer months, as recommended by the City Superintendent. 

This recommendation raises the question -whether the cost of 
educating the adult alien ought to fall entirely upon the locality. 
Education of the child is by American tradition a duty of the 
locality, although partly borne by the income of the State com- 
mon school ftmd. But the education of an adult alien is a new 
duty, and one which it is difficult to place upon the locality. 
The presence of the adult alien is often transitory. In fact, the 
object of educating him may be that his departure shall be hast- 
ened by information as to better places where he may settle. In 
some localities the local taxpayer would be overwhelmed if alien 
adults should demand to be taught nothing more than the English 
language. It seems reasonable that the State as a whole should 
perform the duty, at least in part. 

In the year 1907 the New Jersey Legislature passed a law 
making an appropriation to be devoted to night schools for non- 
English speaking residents, it being the intent that the State 
should contribute one-half of the total amount required and the 
other half coming from the local authorities.^ The Commission 
believes the principle of this law to be a sound one, and recom- 
mends that the Legislature of this State make an appropriation to 
begin this experiment. 

Labor Gamp Schools. — A special problem of the education of 
the alien adult is found in the labor camps, and is of importance 
in view of the fact that the majority come from countries in which 
men of their class and position are as a rule illiterate, and speak 
no English. Once isolated in these camps, to which they fre- 
quently go immediately after arrival, and with companions of 
their own nationalities, under a boss who speaks their language, 
there is little opportunity to learn English or American life and 
standards. The conditions prevailing in many of these camps are 
described elsewhere in this report, and indicate something of the 
social and educational advantages which these schools in camps 
may bestow.^ 

A knowledge of English is needed in labor camps for the pro- 
tection of workmen. Testimony was given before the Commis- 
sion showing that two accidents occurred owing to a lack of 
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knowledge of English, on the part of the laborers, who could not 
understand the orders given. In one of these accidents one man 
was killed; in the other, four. 

There are many such camps within the State in quarries, brick 
yards and labor and construction work along railways and water- 
ways. They vary in size from a few men to several thousands. 
Some of these camps, such as railway, could not have schools be- 
cause they were not stationary. Groups of these camps, fach com- 
posed of 200 or 300 men building the Barge Canal, have for over 
two years been situated within a short distance of five flourishing 
towns with highly organized school systems, Cohoes, Watervliet, 
Waterford, Troy and Schenectady, and it would not have been 
impossible to provide instruction in these. 

Experiments have been made in this and other States which 
indicate that in large, permanent camps it is possible to conduct 
such schools. Attention was first directed to this matter in 1906, 
when Miss Sarah Moore, through the interest and courtesy of the 
contractors obtained the opportunity to open a school at Aspin- 
wall, Pa. As a result of this experiment a law was passed in 
Pennsylvania authorizing the school directors in any local district 
to arrange a suitable place upon application from the laborers. 
The law was not mandatory and did not carry an appropriation, 
and so stands on the statute books merely as a recognition of the 
need of adult alien education. An amendment to this law is now 
pending before the Legislature, appropriating $25,000 for this 
purpose, to be distributed to the several school districts upon " the 
basis of the entire number of days present of all the pupils in at- 
tendance at such schools." 

A practical result, however, was the financial support given to 
this movement by the Italian government. Three schools were 
next established in New York State. These were in a stone- 
crushing plant located at Stoneco in Dutchess county; at Wap- 
pinger Falls in the same county, which is a factory community; 
and the largest at the Ashokan Dam, in Ulster couaty. 

The camp school established at Ashokan Dam is an illustration 
of the most successful experiment hitherto made in this direction. 
Both day and night schools are maintained there. The building 
for the school consists of three rooms and was erected for this 
purpose by the contractors, they supplying the heat and light. 
The school building is now in process of enlargement. The jan- 
itor is paid by the local school authorities from the district school 
funds, and by the Society for Italian Immigrants. The day school 
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is in charge of the district school authorities. Before this ar- 
rangement was made, the children from the camps attended school 
at some distance from the camp. The local school authorities pro- 
vide two teachers, chosen by the district school trustees, and they 
also furnish all supplies. The average attendance is sixty daily, 
and this school has been in operation since November 1st. The 
total number in camp at this time varied from 60O to 1,000. 

In addition to the usual day school there is a kindergarten 
provided, with one teacher during the winter months, and in other 
seasons with two teachers. These are appointed and paid by the 
Italian Immigrant Society, which also furnishes the material 
used. The average attendance during the winter is twenty-five. 

The night school is for men. Two teachers supported by the 
Italian Immigrant Society are in charge, and that society fur- 
nishes books and materials. English is taught, and the average 
attendance during the winter is thirty-one. No educational work, 
other than that conducted at mothers' meetings^^ is provided for 
the women. The society also supports a supervisor whose duty it 
is to develop the work in this and other camps of the State. No 
charge whatever is made to the workmen or their families for this 
instruction. 

This school serves another purpose, that of being a social cen- 
ter for the camp workers and their families. Festivities, dramatic 
performances, and celebrations of Lincoln's and Washington's 
birthdays are held; Arbor Day and other significant occasions 
are made the occasion for informing the workmen and their chil- 
dren of American customs. Garibaldi's birthday and other like 
events are also observed. 

English is the main subject taught in all camp schools, but 
there is frequent opportunity utilized by the teachers for the dis- 
cussion of the duties of citizens and of State conditions, and of 
the government. 

Besides the definite educational effect of these camp schools, 
they present possibilities of immense value in establishing an un- 
derstanding between the employers and employees, in its social 
significance, analogous to that of the welfare work so highly 
developed in certain industries. Where differences in languages 
add to the likelihood of suspicion and misunderstandings, the 
importance of having a person less interested than the padrone 
to advise and consult seems obvious. In this relation, the pioneer 
in this movement says; 
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" There are many things a teacher can do in a camp com- 
munity besides teaching English. A man may be dismissed 
and the teacher is perhaps the only one who can manage to 
have both sides understand the reason. A man may be in- 
jured, the teacher has time to write his family in Italy about 
it. Another is injured by the machinery and his usefulness 
crippled, and wants to know if the company will do some- 
thing for him until his earning capacity is restored. An 
arrest is made, it may be a case worthy of probation if there 
is someone who knows the man. In one case where small- 
pox was prevalent in the camp it was the teacher who induced 
the Italians to submit to vaccination." 

Another matter worthy of the attention is that some of the 
laborers bring their families, and there are often many children 
in the camps for whom there should be educational facilities and 
supervision. If no schools are near enough to be available the 
Commission suggests the adoption of the plan now in force in 
some other States of having the children carried in vehicles to the 
nearest public school. 

A school dignified with the authority and supervision of the 
State would doubtless be more seriously considered by the laborer 
than one established by an eleemosynary institution, and would 
thus secure a larger attendance. The presence of a competent 
teacher invested with some of the authority of a State office, 
would tend to provide the laborer with a part of the protection 
which he needs; for there is a tendency on the part of the alien 
laborer in the camp to appeal to the teacher for advice both as to 
relations with his employers and as to the safe-keeping and safe 
transmission of money. 

The camp school has not as yet been thoroughly tested and has 
practically been limited to people of one nationality. The at- 
tempts to establish them have been sporadic and have been depend- 
ent for support upon irregular philanthropic contributions. The 
attendance has not been wholly satisfactory, but it has been 
shown that some of the younger men have cared for it, have availed 
themselves of the opportunities and that the influence of the school 
was felt to be most beneficial to those believed to become ultimately 
the leaders of their fellows. 

The Commission recommends that labor camp schools be estab- 
lished as an experiment, at the expense of the State, at the con- 
struction camps engaged in work for the State, under the direction 
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of the State Commissioner of Education, and tliat an appropria- 
tion of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be required, be made 
by the Legislature for this purpose. 

Instruction in Civics. — There can be no doubt that for 
his own protection and for that of the community, a 
certain amount at least of what is properly classifiable 
as civics should be taught if possible to the alien. By civic 
education the Commission means not an academic or theoreti- 
cal course, but practical instruction in matters which more or less 
affect his daily life. It is not so important that he knows much 
about the Federal government after he comes ashore, except the 
post-office and custom methods relevant to the sending home of 
money and bringing over of relatives and friends, although he 
should be fairly familiar with the fundamental facts concerning 
the State and- national government before he is admitted to citi- 
zenship. How the officers of the State and municipal governments 
are elected will be of little practical importance to him until his 
naturalization, though there is no reason why the main facts re- 
lating to such elections should not be taught to him by properly 
qualified teachers. 

It is, however, of primary importance for the alien to under- 
stand the educational opportunities and the laws governing com- 
pulsory education and child labor; opportunities for work in 
various parts of the State, means of reaching them and the labor 
laws and license governing the occupations he is likely to enter; 
municipal ordinances and statutes with which he is apt to come 
into contact, functions of the minor courts, and constabulary of 
the cities, villages and rural districts. It is also desirable that 
he know where his money may be safely kept and how it may be 
best forwarded, and the rights which he may exercise, the 
remedies to which he may resort and the obligations which he 
owes to the community. 

JSTo adequate provision is now made for imparting this vital 
information to the alien by public or private agencies within this 
State. There is much difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which the subject of civics should be taught in the schools, and 
especially to adult aliens. 

Civics in Public Schools. — Some of this information can 
doubtless be imparted by an able teacher in the course of instruc- 
tion in the English language. The Commission learns that as a 
general rule, whether on account of the inherent difiiculty of the 
subject of civics or of the failure as yet to prepare a really good 
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text book, or for lack of special training of the average teacher, it 
has been difficult to maintain interest in the teaching of this sub- 
ject in the public schools. If a suitable text book can be prepared 
and translated into the different languages it is the belief of the 
Commission that much good can be accomplished. In Ifew York 
city the courses in civics in the day schools are taught at a time 
vs^hen many of the alien children are about to leave, and the public 
night schools for aliens have no regular syllabus on the subject, 
but depend upon the initiative of the individual principals and 
teachers who merely touch the fringe of the subject, and are, 
therefore, ineffective. 

The most definite attempts to bring this information to the 
alien adult is through the free lectures of the New York city 
Department of Education in foreign languages, by natives of 
their own country; those who have come here under similar con- 
ditions, and who, therefore, are able to judge of the desire and 
requirements of the alien. Further extension of these lectures 
will depend upon the ability of the Department to enlist the 
services of a sufficient number of qualified lecturers. The public 
libraries also perform a useful function in this regard.^ 

In cities other than INew York, the educational authorities 
have attempted to reach the alien, and have made admirable be- 
ginnings. This is notably so in Rochester, where civic centers in 
the public schools have been established with success, and should 
be considered as a means of civic education. 

Private Agencies. — Attention has been given to this subject by 
a number of private agencies, dealing more with children than 
with adults. These include such organizations as social settle- 
ments, Y. M. C. A.s, the Educational Alliance,^ churches, city 
history clubs, trade organizations and newspapers. The Consti- 
tution and history of the United States have been published in 
serial form in Yiddish and Italian papers. Instruction has been 
given by these organizations, through the medium of clubs, 
classes, lectures, publications and by personal association. The 
information is more or less casual, and reaches certain groups in 
some localities effectively, while others are not benefited at all. 

Conclusions. — Instruction in civics should be thorough and 
constructive, and should be thoroughly disseminated. Classes, 
lectures and pamphlets dealing with this subject all perforni a 
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useful purpose. Co-operation between State and Federal authori- 
ties -would be productive of the best results. As an illustration, 
information concerning resources, industries, and industrial 
opportunities in the various parts of the country might, with pro- 
priety be given to the alien on embarkation, and on ship-board, 
through the agency of the Federal government. Information 
dealing more specifically with State conditions, and with its insti- 
tutions and laws could more properly be extended to him after 
arrival, by the State agencies. 



DISTEIBUTIOI^. 

The distribution of alien labor has been investigated as thor- 
oughly as the funds at the disposal of the Commission have per- 
mitted. The investigation shows that the distribution of alien 
labor means chiefly the distribution of unskilled labor, for usually 
either the alien is an unskilled laborer or he is compelled after 
arrival to undertake temporary unskilled or slighrtly skilled labor. 
Frequently even skilled alien mechanics in order to obtain a live- 
lihood during the first two or three years of their residence in 
America are obliged to work as unskilled laborers. The problem 
of the distribution of unskilled alien labor is closely interwoven 
with that of the distribution of unskilled American labor. The 
relationship between the two is so close that most of the evils 
which affect the former affect the latter, and in the general recom- 
mendation offered by the Commission both have been included 
in the consideration of the remedies proposed. 

Approximately four-fifths of the aliens coming to this country 
from Europe ar£ landed at the port of ISTew York. Those who 
have not determined their destination before arrival either remain 
in New York city, or are distributed by New York agencies 
throughout the State and the country. The investigation, there- 
fore, began with the machinery for the distribution of aliens from 
New York city to various parts of the State, and has recorded the 
defects in efficiency of this machinery, and its failure to protect 
the alien from exploitation and imposition. The conditions in 
the labor camps were also investigated; and public and private 
works to which aliens are sent by the labor agencies. The Com- 
mission further inquired why so few aliens reached the farms. 
This inquiry was deemed especially important because of the 
shortage in farm labor, the number of vacant farms in the State 
and the reported opportunities for profitable farming due to the 
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immense improvement in intensive methods of agriculture. The 
whole situation has been considered from the point of view of the 
interests of the State as well as of the legitimate protection of the 
alien, and the conclusions if put into effect, the Commission be- 
lieves would greatly help to develop our farm lands, aid our 
farmers in securing farm laborers, and guard the aliens from 
many of the pitfalls which have entrapped them in the past. 

Of the 1,285,349 aliens admitted to the United States in the 
fiscal year 1907, 1,004,750 entered at Ellis Island. The causes 
of this immigration seem to be on the one hand, adverse economic, 
religious, political and industrial conditions and general social 
conditions in the countries from which these nationalities come, 
and on the other, the opportunities for economic and social 
betterment which America offers. The direct inducements are 
these: The desire to escape racial and other disadvantages and 
prejudices in the home country; the solicitation of friends and 
relatives already settled in America; the activity of steamship 
ticket agents and others seeking personal gain from their trans- 
portation, and alluring advertisements. But whatever the causes, 
this immigration seems likely to continue at about the present 
rate for many years longer. Hence the problem of proper dis- 
tribution is important and pressing. The Commission desires 
herewith to present some significant facts bearing upon the situa- 
tion which its investigations have disclosed. 

Probably the most important means for distributing arriving 
aliens in various parts of the country are the mails. Large num- 
bers upon arrival have their destination already determined upon, 
and many bring with them letters from relatives or friends whom 
they intend to join. 

Other important instruments of distribution of aliens are rail- 
road companies and other large corporations, State Immigration 
Departments or Bureaus, contractors and other employers, 
padrones, and other agencies. These distribute aliens to dif- 
ferent industries, farms and labor camps, and for railway con- 
struction, public works, dams, reservoirs, canals, and public high- 
ways. 

Various races or nationalities have societies, such as the In- 
dustrial Eemoval Office for the Jews;^ the Labor Information 
Office for Italian immigrants; the Immigrant Labor Bureau, con- 
ducted by the German Immigrant Society and the Irish Immi- 
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grant Society of the City of New York, which distribute aliens 
throughout the city, State and country. Again, religious societies, 
missions and homes, have representatives on Ellis Island, and 
sometimes secure employment for the arriving aliens. Still other 
means for the distribution of this labor supply are the Bureau of 
Information of the Immigration Bureau of the Federal Depart- ■ 
ment of Commerce and Labor and the Bureau of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES AS LABOR DISTRIBUTORS. 

It was recognized by the Commission that the investigation of 
the employment agency situation was made at the time when 
unusual conditions of financial and industrial depression existed. 
These had a bearing upon alien laborers in two ways. In the 
first place, the unexpected and enforced idleness of many of them 
at the beginning of the winter months, caused hundreds of thou- 
sands to return to their European homes. According to the report 
of the Commissioner-General of Immigration for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, the outward alien movement was 714,828, the 
largest of any single year in the history of the United States.^ 
In the second place, the industrial depression caused a shrinkage 
in the total number of arriving aliens, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, of more than 90,000. Thus, during the financial 
depression, the labor market in the United States was relieved to 
that extent of alien labor, not only by a decrease in the supply 
already here, but also in the yearly addition. 

This, naturally, had a very important effect upon the employ- 
ment agency business. In spite of this reduction in the number of 
aliens and the very large decrease in the number of immigrants, 
there was still left in New York city an enormous over-supply 
of labor, because of the great falling off in the demand for 
workers. An investigation of 105 agencies disclosed that there 
were from two to thirty times as many applicants as there were 
positions filled weekly. An element to be considered in this 
statement is the possibility of duplications of those seeking em- 
ployment among different agents. Taking, without any particu- 
lar selection, seventy-four of the agencies visited, the number of 
applicants weekly totaled 4,562, while the average number of 
positions filled weekly was 1,020, or an average of 4.5 applicants 
for every position filled. 

1 Appendix IV. 
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The situation was recognized by tie Commission as being sub- 
normal, and efforts were made to secure facts representative of 
normal conditions. 

Number and Character of Agencies, — Of all the means for 
distributing immigrant labor which have sprung up to meet a 
"legitimate demand, employment agencies are the most important. 
Some are carried on by the different nationalities or races, others 
by religious, philanthropic, or charitable societies, but by far the 
largest number are private business enterprises. In cities of the 
first and second class, the law distinguishes between those con- 
ducted for private gain and the philanthropic agencies, by requir- 
ing all those charging a fee or receiving compensation for their 
services to be licensed, and in ITew York city these latter are 
placed under the supervision of a Department of Licenses at the 
head of which is a Commissioner. The number of licensed 
agencies in the city is about 750. The number of licensed agencies 
outside of New York does not exceed 50. 

The Commission has directed its attention to intelligence 
offices, contract labor agencies, shipping agencies,'^ and farm labor 
agencies. In theatrical, nurses', professional and other similar 
agencies it has been found that aliens are not an important 
element. 

Of the enormous supply of alien labor, both male and female, 
entering the poTt of Ifew York, a large proportion of those whose 
destination is not determined before arrival are distributed 
through these 750 agencies. In his testimony on this point, at a 
hearing before the Commission, the Commissioner of Licenses 
stated : 

There are about 800 agencies under our department. 
There are 32 agencies dealiiig exclusively with immigrants 
or aliens. Besides that there are about 90 agencies handling 
domestic servants, who occasionally send out an immigrant 
girl, but most of their applicants for employment are either 
native-born or naturalized citizens. ' The number that they 
send out varies very much. We have not a list of those who 
occasionally furnish immigrants, but you have a list of what 
we term agents who furnish contract labor and deal almost 
exclusively with immigrants. If a man was here three years 
we would not consider him an immigrant. Of the 800 



1 See Transportation, Page 71. 
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agents in the city, I would say there are hardly 150 that 
handle immigrants. 

The Commission ascertained that a large number of the licensed 
employment agencies in New York city deal regularly with aliens, 
and that it is possible if not probable that most of them do so. 
On this point James P. Archibald, Deputy Commissioner of 
Licenses, says: 

The total number of agencies in New York city is between 
740 and 750. I should say that between 30 and 40 have to 
do with the distribution of immigrants. I should say that 
about 100 agencies have to do with aliens, that is, those who 
are foreigners who have been here anywhere from one to 
four years. This 100 does not include all who do contract 
labor work. I should say that about 40 agencies supply 
contract labor. The other 600 have to deal, not entirely 
with American-born, but with people who have been here a 
long time. We have no definite information on the subject, 
except that we judge by the cases from the reports we get 
in regard to contract labor people. Our reports would show 
definitely what agencies are in the contract labor business, 
but would not show those engaged in domestic work, nor 
would the reports show how many of these agencies deal with 
foreign-born applicants, the latter being a matter of con- 
jecture. Of a total of 102 agencies whose licenses have been 
revoked, 38 were foreign agencies. About 600 of the 750 
agencies are what are called intelligence agencies, applying 
to domestic servants. I have no idea as to how many of those 
who report to these agencies are foreigners. 

An examination of 105 agencies located in the foreign quarters 
of New York city shows that they deal almost exclusively with 
aliens of the following nationalities: Irish, Swedish, German, 
Polish, Slavish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Galician, Russian, 
Slavonian, Lithuanian, Scandinavian, Greek, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, Austrian, Roumanian, Italian, French and Spanish. 

The licensed agencies are conducted by individuals, partner- 
ships, associations and companies, and are variously designated as 
bureaus, offices, agencies, or registries. In some cases the securing 
of employment is carried on in connection with other business, 
such as banking, steamship ticket selling, commissary or store. 
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These agencies supply help, services, or labor of every conceivable 
kind. Some agencies specialize in a particular kind of labor, 
such as the so-called intelligence offices, which supply general 
domestic help, and others cooks, vt^aitresses, or chamber maids. 
Some limit their business to only one nationality; others to par- 
ticular nationalities; while still others include all nationalities 
without distinction. Only male help is dealt in by some agencies ; 
others supply only female help. Some are exclusively for colored 
workers; others for white. Some charge a fee to the applicant 
for securing a position, others charge the fee to the employer for 
securing the labor. Some confine their business to the city or to 
a particular section of the city; others supply labor throughout 
the State and adjoining states. 

That the efficiency of these agencies as distributors of labor 
may not be over-estimated, it is necessary to state that most of 
them are run on very small capital. A number are in tenement 
houses, a single living room being set aside for the business of the 
agency. Some agencies conduct a boarding or lodging house. 
Thirty-nine on the lower East Side of New York are located on 
two streets within a few blocks of each other. Competition 
among them is wasteful and at times even unpleasantly aggres- 
sive. 

Of the 750 agencies throughout the city, between 500 and 600 
are intelligence offices, that is, they deal chiefly in domestic help, 
and of this approximately 50 per cent, is immigrant labor. The 
two principal sources of supply for intelligence offices are the 
alien female from Europe and the negress from the Southern 
States and the West Indies. While at present the recently arrived 
alien girl has almost a monopoly of the field, she prefers other 
occupations but is prevented by many reasons from entering them. 
Out of 359 unmarried alien women between the ages of twelve 
and thirty investigated during the first year in E"ew York, only 
65, or 18 per cent., were found to be in domestic service. Alien 
domestic servants are sent in large numbers to hotels and board- 
ing houses up the State. Except in the case of a few well known 
hotels, the agent can have no knowledge of the parties to whom 
they are consigned, nor are they properly protected on the jour- 
ney, being guided usually only by an address on a slip of paper. 
Occasionally they are placed in the hands of the employment 
agency runners, an irresponsible class, who have been charged 
with delivering girls to undesirable persons. 

Many employment agencies, other than those dealing with con- 
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tract labor, send each year a large number of workers of all kinds 
to positions outside the city. Of 100 agents visited by the investi- 
gators of the Commission, 21 sent applicants out of the city but 
in the State, the number reaching in the case of one agency to 
250 a month. During the year ending May 1st, 1908, employ- 
ment agencies in ]^ew York city placed J-5,715 farm laborers and 
gardeners, of which 8,427 went to places in New York State, and 
the remaining'7,288 outside. The aliens sent to New York State 
included principally Norwegians, Swedes and Danes. 

Enforcement of Law. — Chapter 327 of the Laws of 1906, gov- 
erning employment agencies in the cities of the first class, which 
accept pay for their services, provides, briefly, that they must 
secure a license at a cost of $25 annually ; give a bond in the sum 
of $1,000 ; and keep a register in English as to important details 
of their daily transactions. It also regulates the amount of the 
fee the agent shall charge, and makes compulsory the giving of 
receipts for fees, the filing with the Department of Licenses of 
copies of the contract under which contract labor is sent out of the 
city, and the supplying of the laborer himself with a similar copy. 
The law enters into details as to specific acts the agent shall not 
commit. The enforcement of the law is placed in the hands of a 
Commissioner of Licenses appointed by the Mayor.^ 

Much misunderstanding and ignorance exist among employ- 
ment agents as to the provisions of the Employment .Agency Law. 
These are the requirement of a bond, limitation and refunding of 
fees, prohibition of agencies in living rooms and where liquor is 
sold ; requirements that certain parts of the law be printed in lan- 
guages that the alien can understand; that orders for laborers 
must be bona fide; that all advertisements and stationery shaU 
bear the name of the agent and that he shall not make false or 
misleading statements and publications; that contract laborers 
sent out of the city shall be given a copy of the agreement; that 
women shall not be sent to immoral places as employees or in- 
mates; that no woman shall be brought into the agency by force; 
that children shall not be placed in violation of the compulsory 
education and child labor laws, and that a license once revoked 
may not be re-issued. Considerable difficulty is experienced in 
enforcing these provisions as appears from the record of licenses 
revoked. From May, 1904, to February, 1909, 103 licenses were 
revoked. Of that number 63, or 61 per cent., of the revocations, 

1 Appendix LIX. 
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were of agencies dealing with immigrants. Of those whose 
licenses were revoked 18 are known to be still in the business as 
agents or runners or clerks. Somewhat condensed, the grounds 
on which the licenses of immigrant agencies were revoked were 
these: For sending girls to questionable resorts 10, failure to 
refund fees 6, improper conduct or record of agent 9, fraudulent 
conduct or misrepresentation 12, other causes 26. Among the last 
are failure to investigate references, running agencies in living 
rooms and failure to file the statement required by law. Many 
believe authority should be given the Commissioner of Licenses 
to impose fines for minor offenses. Such treatment of offending 
agencies merits consideration, as it would enable the Commis- 
sioner to be more lenient in some cases and to act more proinptly 
in cases where the dereliction is not great but should not be 
ignored. 

Hindrances to the proper enforcement of the law arise from 
congestion of cases in the Court of Special Sessions; from the 
attitude of leniency on the part of justices toward offending 
agents in suspending sentence after conviction, from the difficulty 
of securing legal evidence, especially against agents dealing in 
unintelligent alien labor; from the difficulty of securing the at- 
tendance of witnesses at trials; from the inability on the part of 
inspectors of the Department of Licenses to locate iinlicensed 
agents operating on the street, in the parks, or in tenements ; and 
from the absence of a knowledge of the English language by the 
agents, and of their language by the inspectors. 

The number of court cases for the period from May, 1904, to 
February, 1909, was 214. Of these 180 were for running an 
agency without a license, with only .^4 for all other offenses. 

There is also a noticeable lack of intelligence on the part of 
not a few agents as to the industrial conditions surrounding the 
"onduet of their business. Many cannot speak English. Some 
employment agents cannot meet the requirements of the business. 

There has been a general improvement in the agencies for 
several years, and of the conditions surrounding their operation. 
The mere existence of the law acts as a deterrent in preventing 
immorality and fraud, and the visits of inspectors and the instruc- 
tions given by them to the agents have made the business more 
business-like. Probably the greatest improvement has been that 
people who pay fees can recover them if they fail to get work or 
places. Associations of the better employment agents have ma- 
terially assisted in the improvement. 
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A group of six or more farm labor agencies doing business on 
the lower West Side of jUlew York city requires special reference. 
They supply many aliens for farm labor but their surroundings 
are not such as to enable them to reach many honest, well-behav- 
ing workers. They are frequently run in connection with 
saloons. Complaints have from time to time been made against 
these agents for sending incapable, intemperate and unwilling 
men out to farms. Some of the other agencies uptown furnish 
farm laborers, but this group represents the agents specially inter- 
ested in this class of workers. Although the agricultural demand 
is the greatest, the chief means of meeting it through licensed 
agents is in the hands of those at the bottom of the list iu effi- 
ciency and surroundings. 

A brief description may appropriately be given at this point 
of the employment agencies in Buffalo. The headquarters for 
issuing licenses for employment agencies are in the Mayor's 
office, City Hall. The Mayor's clerk, who also has the title of 
Commissioner of Licenses, enforces the law and issues licenses to 
employment agencies, and also to those engaged in any other 
occupations requiring licenses. The Commissioner has one assist- 
ant who, during the months of January, March, April, May, June 
and July, assists the Commissioner in issuing licenses; the other 
six months in the year he looks after delinquents, violations of 
law, and visits employment agencies twice a month. 

The Commissioner of Licenses reports seventeen licensed em- 
ployment agencies, none unlicensed and none dealing with contract 
labor. Only one hearing was held and one license revoked in one 
year and eleven months. The cause for revocation was misrepre- 
sentation and overcharge. Fifty cents was the total amount 
refunded on fees paid. An investigator of the Commission who 
visited the employment bureaus at Buffalo found that only two 
out of seventeen kept their registers according to law. Fourteen 
made no entry in the last four columns, namely: (1) N^ames of 
applicants for help, (2) in what capacity, (3) place of residence, 
(4) fees. One agency which in ISTovember secured positions for 
sixty-three men and women, had no entry whatsoever in. the 
register. The investigator was given the names and addresses of 
ten unlicensed employment offices. He found the Employment 
Agency Law in various languages to be unknovra. in Buffalo and 
that vicinity. Only English placards adorn the walls, and the 
foreign applicants are ignorant of the law. Other violations were 
reported, such as sending applicants to places where there was 
no hona fide order for labor, and placing girls in disorderly houses. 
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In addition to the evils shown in the foregoing others are indi- 
cated in the following recommendations as to needed changes in 
the law: 

Legislation. — Those receiving licenses to conduct an employ- 
ment agency should be citizens, or have declared their intention 
of becoming such, of the United States, and should have references 
of character covering a period of two years prior to the application 
and from people living in New York city. This would obviate 
many evils growing out of the present lack of knowledge by the 
agent of the language and of industrial conditions in this country. 
The Commission found agents conducting the business who had 
been in the United States less than six months ; they could neither 
read nor write English. 

Permission to transfer licenses should not be given except for 
good and sufScient reasons, and all licenses should be held m the 
name of the owner. Upon every such transfer a new bond should 
be taken out. 

The domestic employment agencies should be required to close 
at seven o'clock. This would eliminate immoral characters who 
hang around the office after that hour. Some offices now keep 
open as late as twelve o'clock, midnight, which tends toward the 
encouragement of vice. It may be added that five agencies now 
holding licenses offered to supply girls to our representatives as 
servants in disorderly houses, a fact showing that some unworthy 
agents are still doing business. 

All runners should be licensed and registered. Many agencies 
employ a class of clerks known as " rimners." Their salary 
varies from $3.50 to $6 per week. The duties of the runner are 
supposed to be : To carry the applicant's baggage (women refuse 
to carry baggage in going to a position) ; accompany the applicant 
to the place secured, and convince himself that the employer is of 
good character. One of the investigators and some of the agents 
report that the runners sometimes visit dance halls on evenings 
when they are frequented by domestics, in order to induce them to 
leave their positions, so that the runner's employer can send them 
to other places and collect other fees. He must walk up and 
down the street where his agency is located and -induce unem- 
ployed girls to visit his agency to obtain positions. As a rule his 
information to this effect is a misstatement and is given for the 
purpose of having at all times a large number of girls sitting in 
the employment bureau office so that anyone desiring help may 
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have many to select from. He must accost well dressed ladies 
and inform them that at his employer's agency a large number of 
girls are awaiting positions. His salary being so small, he some- 
times increases it by placing girls in disreputable resorts, for 
which services he receives from $15 to $25 for each girl. 

Some system should be devised by which information as to 
lunatics or demented domestics applying for positions could be 
communicated to the different agencies. The Commission has 
evidence that such individuals are at large and circulate among 
employment agencies. 

There should be some provision for carrying out more effect- 
ually the requirement that reference blanks be filed with the 
agent. Out of thirty-one reference blanks mailed by one agent 
to out-of-toMm applicants, only two or three were returned prop- 
erly filled out. The expense of investigating out-of-town refer- 
ences has caused some agents to decline such orders. 

A still higher license fee, say $150 or $200, would elimir.ate a 
certain undesirable element now engaged in the employment 
agency business, such as tenement house dwellers and others having 
so little capital that they are constantly tempted to evade import- 
ant provisions of the law. 

Employment agencies dealing with both male and female appli- 
cants should be required to arrange their office so as to keep the 
two sexes apart. This is frequently not the case at present. 

At present the law limits the fee to be charged employees to 
ten per cent, of the first month's salary. This system frequently 
leads to abuses. Cases were reported where agents have collected 
in advance from laborers for whom they found employment at the 
rate of $1.65 per day, as much as $4.95, when less than a month's 
employment had been obtained. The laws of Illinois and Ohio 
provide that agents cannot collect a commission in excess of $2. 
The laws regulating employment agencies in the city of Boston 
provide that agents cannot collect a fee in excess of a certain 
percentage of the weekly, not monthly, salary of the laborer, 
when the wage exceeds $'^ per week. The laws of California pro- 
vide that, an agent shall not retain a sum in excess of ten per cent, 
of the wages .^ctually earned by a workman employed through his 
efforts. A law somewhat analogous to these might be enacted 
providing that agents shall not collect more than a fixed sum from 
each laborer employed, and in no case more than ten per cent, of 
the salary actually earned during the first month. 

Article V of the Employment Agency Law, which presnribes 
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the restitution of three-fifths of the fee in cases where the laborer 
is discharged within one week without his fault should be modi- 
fied and a period of at least 15 days established. This would give 
to all laborers dismissed before this time the right to demand that 
the agent return three-fifths of the fee, or else obtain for them 
further employment without extra charge. It is reported to the 
Commission that employment agencies sometimes agree with 
employers of labor that they dismiss laborers every week or ten 
days in order to enable the agents, by engaging others in their 
place, to secure further commissions. Section V should be made 
clearer, as it is now too involved for employers to understand. 

The copy of the contract or agreement which the contract labor 
agent is now required by law to file in the Department of 
Licenses should be filed with the Department of Industries and 
Immigration, elsewhere recommended, and should contain in dif- 
ferent languages the office address of the Department, with instruc- 
tions to the laborer that he send any complaints he may have to 
the Commissioner of such Department. 

All employment agencies in New York State should keep a 
record of the name, age, and place of birth of all applicants; and 
of those placed in positions, the length of time in this country, if 
foreign-born, designating those sent out of the city in which the 
agency is located and the place to which they are sent, as well as 
the names and addresses of the parties to whom applicants are 
sent. The names of all applicants sent by licensed employment 
agencies out of the city shall be reported in writing within 3 
days from the time of sending to the proposed State Department 
of Industries and Immigration. Such report should state the 
names of applicants, the names and addresses of the parties to 
whom sent, the nature of the employment furnished, and the 
compensation agreed upon. Any officer, agent or inspector of the 
State Department of Industries and Immigration should be au- 
thorized to examine and inspect all books and records of employ- 
ment agencies in the State. Violation of the preceding sections 
should be made a misdemeanor punishable upon the first 
offense by a fine of not less than $25, and not more than $100 for 
subsequent offenses, with revocation of the license for repeated 
violations. In order to make the foregoing recommendations 
effective, the Commission recommends that the term em.ployment 
agency as used in relation to the proposed Department, should 
include any firm, company, corporation, association or individual 
engaging regularly in the business of receiving applicatiors for 
help or labor, and applications for places or positions. 
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Contract Labor Agencies and Labor Camps. — Of all the 
licensed agencies in ISTew York city which send men into the 
State and to other States, the so-called contract labor agencies are 
the most important, from the point of view of the State as well 
as of the alien. It is estimated that, from statements on file in 
the Department of Licenses, that the 66 New York city licensed 
agencies dealing in contract labor alone, distribute annually from 
50,000 to 60,000 men. A certain proportion of this is redistri- 
bution. Allowance should be made for the inclusion of American 
citizens. This, of coiirse, did not include the business of un- 
licensed employment agencies, commissaries, or padrones who 
claim that they did not accept fees, and who handled annually 
many thousands of alien laborers. The Italian padrones, some 
licensed and some unlicensed, are engaged in the same work of 
labor distribution. Many contractors and employers engage a 
personal representative who acts as their agent in the city to 
secure men. The agents of these employers and many of the 
padrones are exempted from the Employment Agency Law, be- 
cause they claim they charge no fee and receive no compensation 
for their services. 

In addition to the work of contract labor agencies tens of thou- 
sands of aliens are distributed annually from New York city by 
individuals, philanthropic and charitable organizations, which, 
not being licensed, are not under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Licenses. 

Mr. Frank J. Sheridan of the Federal Bureau of Labor, 
worked out various tables concerning the distribution of immi- 
grant contract labor, from material at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Licenses, supplied by the licensed labor contract agencies 
in statements there filed. He found that 61 of these agencies 
sent out from May 1st, 1904, to July 31st, 1906, a total of 
40,737 men, of whom 10,596, or over 26 per cent., went to JSTew 
York State, and 11,597, or about 28.4 per cent., to fourteen other 
northern States, excluding JSTew York. The remaining 18,544, or 
44.5 per cent., were sent to twelve southern States, the five most 
important being Florida, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Tennessee. Of these 40,737 men, 17,105, or 42 per cent., were 
Italians, 5,164 or 12.7 per cent., Slavs and Hungarians, and the 
remaining 18,468, or 45.3 per cent., of other nationalities. Prac- 
tically all of them — about 90 per cent. — represent unskilled 
labor, of whom 23,202, or about 55 per cent., were employed on 
railroad construction work, 3,460, or 8.5 per cent., as coal miners. 
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and the others on public streets and roads, grades and ditches, in 
ice cutting, in lumber camps and saw mills. The Italians 
engaged in 51 different occupations in the northern States and in 
24 in the southern States. Mr. Sheridan calls attention to the 
fact that for these two years, which were the first after the pas- 
sage of the law, very few of the agents filed the required cont/acts. 
These figures are, therefore, far below the actual numbers, and 
Mr. Sheridan indicates that a complete year of the enforcement 
of the law would probably show shipments out of New York city 
by the contract labor agents of from 50,000 to 60,000 men. 

Of the entire 40,737 mentioned above, only 3,217 or less than 
8 per cent., were sent to twenty-eight cities with a population of 
50,000 or over, while 37,520 or over 92 per cent., were sent to 
615 towns and villages having less than 50,000 inhabitants. In 
all, these men were sent to 643 different places. 

Contract labor agents are of two kinds — the agent proper who 
charges the laborer a fee for securing his employment and who is 
licensed by the city, and the agent who secures compensation for 
his services through the privilege of managing the labor camp or 
conducting the commissary, as it is called. Both deal almost ex- 
clusively with aliens, the latter principally with Italian. They 
not infrequently import men in violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the alien contract labor law, the orders for men being 
filled through these agents by means of their representatives in 
European cities. They send foreign-speaking men long distances, 
not infrequently misrepresent . the work, wages, and condi lions, 
and are the cause of much misfortune and misery. Sucli employ- 
ment agencies furnished many of the men in the peonage cases 
which were recently tried in the southern States, and some 
licenses have been revoked for this cause. They usually send 
men to work at unskilled labor, on railways and in labor camps. 
The usual fee of the licensed contract labor agent is $2. Some- 
times he receives an equal amount additionally from the em- 
ployers, if they are badly in need of men. 

The padrone, besides the regular work of a contract labor agent, 
conducts the commissary, that is, he clothes, houses and feeds the 
laborers, for which he expects compensation. Among the sources 
from which the padrone gets his men regularly, are small private 
bankers in JSTew York city who have branch offices in European 
cities. The managers of these branch offices carried on correspond- 
ence with sub-agents of steamship companies scattered in many 
towns and villages surrounding the sailing ports. Through these 
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sub-agents they get numerous clients who on their departure are 
directed to the main office in New York. They are instructed, 
however, upon their arrival at Ellis Island, and when questioned 
by the immigration authorities, not to mention the name of 
the banker, but the name of some one supposed to keep 
his post-office address with the banker. In all cases they use a 
fictitious name, and by this means comply with the letter oi' the 
law and so are released. Once in the office of the banker they find 
the padrone who takes charge of them. The banker receives so 
much for each of them from the padrone as a per capita fee. 

Some bankers in JSTew York city are padrones themselves. la 
some cases they run employment bureaus, commissary stores, and 
shanties. Their arrangement with employers is to supply them 
on short notice with as many laborers as they need, and in com- 
pensation they secure from them the privilege of supplyin/r the 
men with the necessaries of life. The employer pays to the 
padrone the money due the men, which arrangement enables the 
padrone to deduct his charges from their wages. 

The charges extorted by the padrones from the alien are usu- 
ally excessive. In some instances they charge a minimum of 
$10 per month for provision and shelter, whether the labprer has 
actually spent that amount or not. One agent told the men that 
they were to receive $1.50 a day; he received $1.T5 from the com- 
pany for each man, deducting the extra twenty-five cents from 
the amount of each when he paid them. Again the padrone fre- 
quently sells to the laborers goods of poorer quality at exorbitant 
prices. Other devices of plundering resorted to by unscrupulous 
padrones are the unjust docking of time on rainy days, or the 
withholding of the full amount due if the laboL'er leaves before 
his full time of service has expired. Of course, not all laborers 
are honest. Some accept transportation and then refuse to work, 
or they 'desert their employers without any grievance after ex- 
pensive provisions have been made for their comfort. But the 
point to be made clear is that the honest laborer has no proLcctiom 
from the dishonest padrone, nor is there any authority over the 
padrone and the contract labor agent, who is authorized to scrutin- 
ize their agreements with laborers and see that these are properly 
enforced. Such provision is contemplated by the provision in 
the Employment Agency Law that copies of contracts made by 
licensed labor agents to send laborers out of the city shall be filed 
with the Commissioner of Licenses, but as he has no funds or 
authority to send inspectors out of the city he cannot see to it 
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that the terms of the contract are fulfilled. This supervision 
should be exercised by some proper State authority. 

To accommodate alien and other contract laborers installed 
temporarily in a given place, labor camps have been estabiished 
in various parts of the State. These camps house laborers on 
public works, such as the barge canal, State roads and the Ashokan 
Dam, or on private work such as lumber camps, brick yards and 
canneries. 

For these works the labor camp is a necessary institution in 
the present development of the United States. Work has often 
to be carried on where there are no permanent accommodations for 
boarding and lodging the workmen. For this reason a well-equip- 
ped boarding camp, with kitchens, dining-rooms and bunk houses, 
and assistants, equipments and supplies is as much a necessity for 
a contracting company as the- picks, shovels, and machinery for 
doing the work. 

In these labor camps the various races mix together and in this 
crude form get their first contact with American institutions and 
ways of living. The Italians, unlike other races, live or herd by 
• themselves in boarding houses under the management .of the 
padrone.* The padrone encourages the boarding house method of 
living on account of the profits he realizes from the sale of food, 
and because, through this system, he is continually in touch with 
his countrymen and can control their movements and employment. 
When work ceases with one employer, he can transfer them to 
another and make a profit on the fee for each man. It is said that 
the Italian laborer himself insists upon this system, because in 
this way he can live more cheaply even if he must buy of the most 
unscrupulous padrone, and can have the food to which he is accus- 
tomed at home. ISTearly every agency friendly to the Italian also 
encourages him in this method of living. The Italian societies 
themselves, which aim to protect him from the misconduct of the 
padrone and others, insist upon the establishment at labor camps 
of the commissary or store, and of his own methods of cooking, 
they as well as the padrone making it one of the conditions of 
employment. This is disproved, however, by the fact that in 
emergency cases, when a railroad finds it necessary to assemble a 
body of Italian and other laborers quickly at some given point, the 
Italians not only use the company's boarding cars, but accept 
without question the free meals of soups and roasted and boiled 
meats prepared in the usual American style. 
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Mr. Sheridan, in concluding his discussion of labor camps, says : 

" So long as the commissary system, good or bad, exists, 
just so long will the Italian remain a stranger in a strange 
land. The difficulty is not one, merely, of reforming the 
padrone system. Compelling honest dealing will not remedy 
the evil. The action of some railroads has brought about re- 
forms, and there will continue to be at normal prices a big 
profit to the padrone in the sale of supplies to 4,000 or 5,000 
men. The honest, independent labor camp, where employ- 
ment is furnished without cost is just as bad a thing for the 
purpose of American citizenship as is the padrone camp, if 
the commissary system of segregation is in operation at both 
camps." 

The labor camps investigated diifered greatly as to nationality 
of workmen, conditions of life, methods of securing employment, 
sanitary arrangements, charges and hours of labor. The lumber 
camps appear to be better in many respects than the other camps 
investigated, constituted as they are, largely of French Cana- 
dians who are skilled men in receipt of higher wages than the 
Italians and other unskilled workers in other camps. 

Keports from eight camps give returns largely for Italian labor, 
but include Polish, Russian, Spanish, and other laborers. In 
these camps the storekeeper is usually a commissary agent who 
has secured the privilege of selling goods to the men. Misrepre- 
sentations as to work, non-payment of wages, overcharges at the 
commissary, and brutality on the part of overseers, of foremen or 
of bosses, are the principal complaints of the men. 

The twenty-one camps investigated were located from one- 
quarter of a mile to as many as 24% miles from the nearest rail- 
road station. The nearest justice of the peace in any case was 
one-half mile distant, while in one case this officer of the law was 
so far away as 15% miles. The smallest number of employees 
in any one camp was 14, the largest 2,000. Seven were lumber 
camps employing a total of 229 men, practically all of whom were 
skilled workers. Four were State road camps, and in three others 
178 men were employed, thirty being teamsters, or skilled workers, 
and 148 unskilled laborers. One camp was located near a quarry, 
where the 350 laborers were principally engaged in stone quarry- 
ing and crushing, the remaining seven were camps, the popula- 
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tion of which was engaged on the barge canal, or on dam and 
like construction work. The number of laborers in each of these 
construction camps ranged from eighty to 2,000. 

Accidents in the lumber camps visited by investigators of the 
Commission average in each about one a month, and are largely 
due to the laborer being caught by falling trees and to being cut by 
the axe slipping on knots. These camps do not report accidents 
to any State authority. There is no accident insurance on the 
part of the men, nor does there exist among the laborers or em- 
ployers any mutual relief or insurance society. Quite frequently 
however, the camp employees voluntarily make up a purse out of 
their wages to care for a fellow-worker seriously injured. The 
employer seldom, if ever, insures in any casualty company against 
the liability of accidents to his men. These' statements apply with 
equal force to the State road labor camps. Some railroad con- 
struction companies provide for casualty insurance against acci- 
dents to employees. 

The shanties furnished for lodgings in many camps are rough 
and inadequately supplied with the ordinary necessities for decent 
and cleanly living. Such conditions are particularly objection- 
able in camps where women and children form an element. The 
standard charge for bunking in these camps is $1 a month per 
man. There is much overcrowding, and the shanties and wooden 
shacks are almost uniformly dirty, the air being frequently stifling 
and malodorous. Sanitary conditions in and about these shanties 
are usually bad, as illustrated by the following reports of the 
iiavestigators of the Commission: 

Camp Wo. 15. The quarters consist of one room shanties, 
accommodating from twenty to fifty laborers. No attempt is 
made to clean them, and they have an im wholesome odor. They 
are covered with tar paper and have no windows. 

Camp 'No. 16. One shanty is an old family house arranged to 
accommodate fifty laborers. The roofs are covered with tar paper, 
and the ceilings of clay are broken and falling. Around the shanty 
the water thrown from the kitchen forms a muddy belt, giving 
an unpleasant odor. There was no cleaning of the floors, bed 
stalls or the mattresses. !N"o provision is made for a toilet. There 
are no provisions for washing, and no dining-room. Tables are 
arranged by nailing boards on poles stuck in the ground outside 
under the cooking place. 

Camp No. 17. The shanty consists of one room about 25 x T5. 
The bed stalls are arranged around the walls in three storiea. \c.- 
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cess to each row is obtained by a single movable step-ladder used 
in turn by the climbers. The floor is the bare ground, and has 
not been cleaned, and dirt is massed all over the disagreeably 
odorous place. The shanty accommodates about 120 men. No 
provisions are made for toilet or washing, the neighborhood of the 
shanty being used for the former. There was no standing water ; 
no dining-room. The laborers eat mostly on flat stones arranged 
like tables on poles stuck into the ground. 

Camp !No. 18. This was an old brick house, two stories high. 
Piles of dirt were accumulated on the floor as the room was being 
swept, and flying dust covered every object. On the flrst floor 
were Polish and Russian laborers, and on the second, Italian. 
The beds consisted of folding bed frames with a mattress of straw. 
The mattresses were in no case clean. There is a stove in the 
house, around which refuse water forms a belt, emitting a dis- 
agreeable odor. There is only one room on each floor, with no 
partitions, and beds are arranged to touch one another. 

Strikingly in contrast with these filthy and uncomfortable con- 
ditions, are the neat shanties, some of them having attractive gar- 
dens, at the Ashokan Dam. The bachelor quarters have running 
water and shower baths, and there is a well-arranged dining-room 
in the center of the quarters. Filth is not allowed to accumulate 
uear the shanties, and forethought was exercised in biiilding the 
accommodations on the hillside so that standing water could not 
stagnate. The entire camp gave an impression of cleanliness, 
which cannot fail to influence the habits and character of the 
workers. 

The living conditions at the canneries, in which many aliens 
work, is similar to that of the labor camps, and they are equally 
in need of public supervision. Prom notes of agents of the State 
Department of Labor are quoted the following observations, show- 
ing injurioiis physical and moral conditions. 

In one cannery the sanitary conditions are " quite good, with 
the exception that floors are .kept unclean in many rooms." In 
another, " cleanliness and drainage good ; several of the rooms 
contained two to five beds, and it appears that overcrowding ex- 
ists here." " Company owns two buildings in which Italians live 
packed in like sardines." " Two buildings contain 32 rooms, each 
having a small window about 1% x 2 feet. The rooms are kept 
very filthy and congestion is obvious. The rooms are not fit to live 
in in their present unsanitary condition." 

Of sleeping quarters in various canneries it is said : " Large 
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room, concrete construction, three small windows, six women, 
seven children, one married man, one stove, six beds, two females 
nursing babies." " One room upstairs (stairway weak) ; two 
windows 20x18 inches; three beds, one cot; five women, five 
children, one man." 

" Large room, six women, two men (one with his wife and one 
with his mother), two children." "One room 12x20 ft., six 
women, one man, three children." 

Such conditions are injurious not only to the workers and their 
families, but to the community and to the State, which suffers 
from the physical and moral degeneration caused by herding 
human beings like cattle. Some of the high records of crimin- 
ality among immigrants might be explained by the conditions of 
living tolerated in the labor camps and similar places. 

Summer camps must necessarily be built as cheaply as pos- 
sible, but the health and decency of the workers should be con- 
sidered, and if contractors do not regard these considerations as 
important to their own interest, they certainly are to the public 
interest. In view of the number of these camps and their prob- 
able continuance, it seems Wise to urge that the supervision of 
sanitary conditions be placed under some proper State authority. 

As to the amelioration of the sanitary conditions in labor 
camps and canneries, it is of interest to note that while the 
present Labor Law of the State of Wew York (Articles 6 and 
Y) enforces the laws of hygiene in factories, it leaves laborers not 
working in factories unprotected, and hence result the deplorable 
conditions existing in the shanties and camps used as living quar- 
ters. The over-crowding and bad ventilation in these places are 
sources of danger, and tuberculosis frequently develops in these 
surroundings, where under normal conditions, it should not be 
encountered. 

The Commission believes that the present uncontrolled opera- 
tions of the padrone entail grave evils upon the State and upon 
the aliens. It, therefore, recommends that the present super- 
vision of canneries by the Department of Labor be extended so as 
to include regulation of sanitary and housing conditions, and that 
all labor camps be placed either under the supervision and regu- 
lation of the Department of Labor, or under that of the Bureau 
or Department of Industries and Immigration, for which pro- 
vision is hereinafter made. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 

At the beginning of the investigations of the Commission ab- 
noTmal conditions of labor existed, affecting emigration and 
immigration, and traceable largely to the industrial depression; 
following the financial disturbance of October, 1907. Not only 
was there a decrease in the number of aliens, but there was a large- 
increase in the number of emigrants, as is shown in this report. 
The widespread unemployment in all manufacturing and produc- 
ing centers which followed the abnormal financial situation was- 
more marked in the case of unskilled groups than in the case of 
the skilled, and inasmuch as most of the aliens represent 
unskilled labor, many of them were thrown out of employment. 
In spite of the unprecedented exodus, a large number of aliens- 
were stranded in New York. Just how large this number was 
has been impossible of ascertainment. 

The Commission made an extended investigation of conditions 
in the cheap lodging Jiouses, parks, at the workhouse, in the alms- 
houses, and of various charitable, philanthropic and religious in- 
stitutions. A hearing was given on this subject, at which ap- 
peared representatives of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; the United Hebrew Charities; Bowery 
Mission; Downtown Ethical Society; The Joint Application 
Bureau, Charity Organization Society; Municipal Lodging 
House under the Department pf Charities and Correction; the- 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and the University Settlement. 
Information was also secured from the Department of Labor at 
Albany, the Salvation Army, business men, trades unions, clergy- 
men and others whose activities brought them in close touch with' 
this phase of present economic conditions. 

From the testimony of these witnesses and from information 
which the Commission was able to gather, it has been impossible- 
to separate the causes and effects of unemployment among aliens 
from those affecting workingmen in general.^ For this and other 
reasons the Commission has not been able to give the subject of 
unemployment the very careful consideration that it merits. 
The facts in the possession of the Commission point to a large 
increase of unemployment over previous years, and to a serious 
distress among those thrown out of work. But while large num- 
bers of men have been withdrawn from productive enterprises it 

1 For certain statistica on this point, however, collected during the first .. 
quarter of 1908, see Appendix LX. 
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has been reported that there has existed a considerable demand 
for labor in other sections of the State and country. 

It would seem axiomatic that some means should be devised by 
which these laborers in a state of enforced idleness might be 
informed of the opportunities which await them in other parts of 
the State aiid country where employment can be found. 

INDUSTRIAL AE-D AGRICULTURAL OPPORTUITITIES 

FOR ALIENS. 

In addition to the aliens in the occupations already referred to,. 
a great number of alien laborers coming to the United States are 
distributed among other industries, to a large extent among those 
of New York. 

Aliens in Industries. — To collect information on this phase of 
the subject the Commission caused to be sent to five hundred em- 
ployers in selected industries of the State a schedule of questions. 
Replies were received from more than 50 per cent, of the manu- 
facturers addressed. From these replies the following facts 
appear: The total number of employees represented among the 
manufacturers reporting was 130,000, of whom 45,000, or more 
than 33 per cent., were immigrants. Of the 130,000, about 
94,000 were men, 35,000 women, and 1,000 children. The 
largest number represented in any single industry was a total of 
28,500 in the manufacture of iroii, of which 12,500 were immi- 
grants. Of this total only a little over 1,000 were females. The 
industry next in importance wras the manufacture of clothing, 
and the manufacturers of these goods who replied' to our in- 
quiries represented more than 28,000 employees, of whom more 
than 7,000 were immigrants. The number of females employed 
exceeded 17,500, while the males numbered less than 10,000. 
The other industries from which replies were received included 
the manufacture of cigars, agricultural implements, electrical 
machinery and supplies, carpets, pottery, paper, wood products, 
shoes, and railroad supplies, and sixty-one miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 

In all of these, the manufacturers report a mixture of native 
workmen of the older immigrant nationalities, such as the Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Irish, Scotch and German, with more recent immi- 
grant races, such as the Slav, Italian, Russian. Austrian and 
Pole. 

From the reports of the manufacturers it is clear that in the 
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industries represented, there are, roughly speaking, three classes 
or groups of labor. The first or highest of these embraces occu- 
pations in which technical training or education are necessary, 
and which are generally filled by natives. The second group 
includes the semi-skilled occupations, which are not, however, to 
be classed as unskilled. In this group are found usually repre- 
sentatives of the older immigrant nationalities. The third group 
includes all the unskilled occupations usually called common 
laborers. These latter are generally of the newer or more recent 
immigrant nationalities. The first and second of these occupa- 
tional groups, and the third and second, merge one into the other 
in all the industries, so that men are continually passing from 
one to the other, the usual movement being from the unskilled to 
the semi-skilled, from the semi-skilled to the skilled. 

In practically all the industries reported, the immigrant 
nationalities are slowly supplanting the native employees. There 
is the possible exception of one, that of the chemical industry, in 
which it is stated that " Native labor is supplanting foreign-born 
labor." This supplanting is, however, not a forcing out of native 
employees, but rather a voluntary withdrawal by native workers 
from these industries to enter upon vocations where the compen- 
sation is greater. But in nearly every case, the recent immigrant 
races are filling the unskilled occupations. Some of the reasons 
for this are given in the replies received from the manufacturers. 
Replies to the inquiry, " Are foreig-n-born supplanting native 
employees in your establishment, and if so, to what extent and 
why?" may be cited in proof of the above statements: 

Cigars — " Foreign-born are supplanting native em- 
ployees because we cannot get natives for lower class work." 

Agricultural Implernents — " Foreign laborers are em- 
ployed in many cases largely because of the scarcity of 
native-born common laborers." 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies — " A large propor- 
tion of foreign-born are employed for ordinary labor." 
" Foreign-born are supplanting native employees to the 
gradual exclusion of the latter, owing to better training and 
steadier work." 

Clothing — " Foreign-born are supplanting native em- 
ployees almost entirely in spinning and carding; native help 
prefer other departments ;" " !N"atives are seeking better posi- 
tions;" "The American-born children are going into mer- 
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cantile life and the professions to an increasing extent each 
year, as by reason of higher wages the parents can give them 
better advantages ;" " Almost all the laboring class are for- 
eign-born;" "More foreigners apply for work than for- 
merly;" " Other trades and industries than cotton goods are 
more congenial and better paid ;" " There seem to be more 
foreign-born seeking employment; natives generally seek 
other means of employment." 

Carpets — " Foreign-born supplant native employees in 
this class of work because of cheap labor." 

Wood Products — • " Foreign-born supplant native em- 
ployees because they are, as a rule, more regular and more 
easily obtainable for certain work than native employees." 

Iron — " Because native-born employees become skilled 
laborers ;" " Think the foreign-born are better on the hard 
work and common labor ;" " In past few years the Americans 
have been able to get better work and wages." 

Summarizing replies from a group of miscellaneous industries, 
the reasons why immigrant labor is taking the place of native 
labor are said to be, because " Natives are not always available, 
and when available will not do the work required;" " American- 
born citizens find more lucrative employment ;" " Foreigners are 
more reliable and do better work;" "Native-born are seeking 
other than mill work ;" " In the manufacture of fiber ware and 
material, on account of labor troubles ;" " Foreigners are better 
workers, steadier and more sober, also not inclined to look for 
easy work." In the linoleum and sole leather businesses " For- 
eigners are employed because we cannot get natives;" in the 
building and repairing of cars " Foreigners are employed because 
it is easier to get them." 

Judging on the other hand, from the replies of some of the 
manufacturers, they are not desirous of having the foreign-born 
supplant American labor. One manufacturer of collars, cuffs, 
and shirts, replies : " We do not aim to employ foreign-born 
labor, preferring to have native-born where practicable." A 
manufacturer of silk goods replies : " Foreigners on our work 
have not proven satisfactory." A manufacturer of paper states: 
" Our business is too particular and fine for foreign-born," and 
another paper manufacturer states : " We hire only native citi- 
zens, no foreigners." A manufacturer of electrical machinery and 
supplies states : " The neatest workers are invariably American- 
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born, they are cleaner and more pride is seemingly taken by them 
in the execution of their work." A shoe manufacturer states: 
" There is no laborer like the American-born." 

The results of the inquiry show that the foreign nationalities 
are supplanting American labor in many industries but that the 
more recent immigrant nationalities are also supplanting those 
races which migrated to the country earlier. For illustration, in 
the manufacture of collars and cuffs, Poles and Armenians are 
taking the place of Irish. In the making of woolens, worsteds 
and underwear, Poles and Italians are supplanting Irish and 
English, and southern Europeans are supplanting northern 
Europeans. In the cotton goods industry Italians and Poles are 
supplanting English-speaking nationalities, and there is also indi- 
cation that Poles are supplanting Italians. In the manufacture 
of men's and children's clothing Russians and Italians are sup- 
planting Germans. In the paper industry Russians and Poles 
are filling the places formerly held by Germans, English and 
Irish. In one industry, Poles and Hungarians are supplanting 
Irish; in a second industry Poles are supplanting Germans and 
Irish; in a third industry Poles are supplanting Italians; in a 
fourth industry Poles and Hungarians are supplanting Germans 
and Irish; in a fifth industry Italians are supplanting Himgari- 
ans, and in a sixth industry Poles and Italians are supplanting 
Irish. In the manufacture of gas and electrical fixtures, Italians 
and Russians are supplanting Germans. .In the manufacture of 
rope, Italians are supplanting Irish and Swedes, and in the manu- 
facture of gypsum, Poles, Hungarians and Greeks are supplanting 
Italians. 

In addition to securing information from selected manu- 
facturers of the State, the Commission also sent a circular some- 
what similar to that .sent to manufacturers to 500 selected trade 
unions of IsTew York State. The replies received were less 
numerous and hence less satisfactory. From those received, cer- 
tain statements are presented as to the relation of trado unions 
to immigrants. In reply to the question, "Does your organiza- 
tion discriminate against admitting immigrants to member- 
ship ?" of the unions reporting 79 replied in an unqualified 
negative, and 21 in the afiirmative. Others gave qualified answers 
as follows : Bricklayers and Masons — " Not if they comply 
with the rules of our Union. Any person becoming a member of 
this Union must be a citizen of the United States or must have 
declared his intention of becoming one ;" " jSTo, not if they intend 
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to become citizens ;" " They must have their first papers before 
they can become members ;" " Only that a foreigner must have 
declared his intention to become a citizen." Plumbers — " Not 
if qualified." Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen — " No, pro- 
viding they meet the requirements of our Order in other ways." 
Sheet Metal Workers — " 'No, only when they cannot qualify as 
mechanics." Carpenters and Woodworkers — " The immigrants 
that belong to mechanical organizations are usually of higher 
standing than the common laborers, so their wages and benefits 
are the same." Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers — " We 
organize the foreigners in a local of their own, that they may talk 
matters over in their mother tongue, but they are still under the 
one head." 

Where the organizations stated that they did discriminate 
against admitting immigrants to membership, the reason almost in- 
variably assigned was that members must be citizens of the United 
States, or must give proof of their intention to become citizens. 
One local of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers stated that 
" No Italians are admitted ;" another, " Because most of our 
immigrants we do not want." A Journeyman Stonecutter's 
Union replied : " They work cheap." A Stone Mason's Union 
replied : " We don't want them to eat the fruit off the tree we 
have planted till they become citizens." 

To the question " Are the foreign-born of one or more nation- 
alities supplanting foreign-born employees of other nationalities 
in your trade?" 63 replied in the negative, 25 in the affirmative, 
31 not replying. According to these reports the Polish and 
Italians were becoming carpenters and joiners; Italians and 
Poles were becoming woodworkers and Russians were becoming 
painters ; Italians, Russians and Poles were becoming plasterers 
in Greater New York. One Bricklayers and Masons' Union re- 
ports that : " About all stone masons are Italians now." A 
Plasterers and Bricklayers' Union states : " The Italian race is 
gradually getting control of our line of work in the outskirts and 
are working their way into the center of the city." Barbers 
Unions report : " Italians to a very great extent are supplanting 
Germans. Many of the Italians who come as laborers take up 
the barber business ;" " Italians open shops and work cheaper, 
and when they become employers and wish help, they hire men of 
their own nationality, who seem to be men and boys newly 
arrived." Jews and Belgians are becoming sheet and metal 
workers. Austrians are becoming iron moulders. Italians are 
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becoming granite cutters. A Painters' Union reports that as that 
trade is distinctly a seasonal occupation, there being three or four 
months in the winter in which they cannot do much work, the 
native and English-born workers are leaving the field which "is 
becoming occupied by the Italians. 

These statements of conditions obtained from employers and 
trade unions are submitted as instructive, but do not, however, 
reveal any status which seems to require action from the State 
Legislature. 

Aliens on Farms. — The agricultural opportunities for aliens 
in New York State are two-fold; first, opportunities for the pur- 
chase and settlement of unoccupied farms, and second, opportuni- 
ties for employment as farm laborers. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of the State of ISTew York for the year 1907 is the best 
authority regarding unoccupied farms. It says: 

" The present number of farms in the State as given in 
the last census is 226,720. In the census of 1880 there were 
241,058. This shows a loss in the number of farms of 
14,388 in a period of twenty years, or at the rate of 716 
farms a year. The same census reveals a decrease of farm 
values of $168,000,000, or a loss in valuation of farm prop- 
erty in the State of $7,400,000 each year. Such an enor- 
mous shrinkage of values and such a startling loss in the 
number of farms in the State within a period of twenty 
years is sufficient to demand serious attention and call for 
immediate action." 

This condition is further evidenced in the list of nearly 2,500 
farms occupied and unoccupied listed for sale in the New York 
State Bulletin No. 2 issued by the Department of Agriculture in 
1906, wherein it is stated that from 1900 to 1905 many towns in 
the agricultural sections of the State show a decrease in popula- 
tion.^ The Commissioner of Agriculture in his report for 1906 
compares the number of inhabitants in 1900 with the number in 
1905, and shows that of the seventeen more important agricul- 
tural centers, there is a decrease in population in twelve, and in 
the remaining five the increase is due entirely to the growth of 
cities and large towns in the respective counties. 

1 The increase in the general population of the State during this period 
(1900-1905) was 798,414, or 11 per cent. 
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Among the reasons given for the above indicated abandonment 
■of farms is the inability of farmers to secure sufficient farm 
labor, " The extent to which this drift away from farms has 
gone," says the Commissioner of Agriculture in his fourteenth 
annual report in 1907, " is seen in the astonishing assertion, sup- 
ported by facts that to-day 100,000 farm laborers are required to 
supply the needs of the farmers of the State." 

Almost unlimited opportunities for aliens exist, therefore, both 
for the purchase of farms and for service as farm laborers, and 
these opportunities do not involve competition with native labor. 
For the last twenty years the farming population of New York 
State has decreased at the rate of about 20,000 per annum. Little 
has been done to replace this loss and in consequence many farms of 
the State are at present producing only a small proportion of their 
actual capacity. 

On this point Mr. Charles W. Larmon of the Department of 
Agriculture says : 

" To suggest the possibilities of further development of the 
fertile but unused farm lands of !N"ew York, comparison may 
be made with the Island of Jersey, the inhabitants of which 
are supported almost exclusively by agriculture. The Island 
contains 48 square miles, and a population of 60,000. The 
arable land in JSTew York State would, if populated in the 
same proportion, contain 32,000,000 of people."- 

Ignorance on the part of aliens of the actual conditions exist- 
ing in this State, especially of the price and quality of land, has 
worked to the disadvantage of the settlement of vacant farms. 
Yet many excellent European farmers have settled in congested 
city districts and industrial centers. They should at least be 
given an opportunity to know that places are open in this State 
where they can carry on the occupation they pursued in their own 
country. From reports of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 

1 For operations of these bureaus, see Appendices LX and LXI, where will be 
found summaries of the work done in the distribution of labor by the Bureau 
of Information of the Federal Department of Commerce and Labor and of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the New York State Department of Agriculture. The 
former is authorized by a special act of Congress which, however, limits the 
Bureau to give information only when it is requested, and the latter acts vinder 
the implied provision of the act of the Legislature which authorizes the gather- 
ing of statistics. 
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gration a table has been prepared which shows the total number 
of aliens admitted from 1901 to 1908, who were farmers and 
farm laborers in their own country : 

Farmers. 

1901 362 

1902 716 

1903 2,340 

1904 1,014 

1905 9,821 

1906 6,638 

1907 13,476 

1908 - 7,720 

Total 42,087 



Farm-hands. 


Total. 


43,008 


43,370 


65,482 


66,198 


54,582 


56,922 


61,752 


62,766 


112,240 


122,061 


201,643 


208,281 


323,854 


337,330 


138,844 


146,564 


1,001,405 


1,043,492 



Many reasons are advanced why these farmers and farm hands 
go into other occupations instead of into the cultivation of farm 
lands. One is because their .relatives or frien ds are already located 
at the industrial centers ; another is the much hi gher wa^ es paid to 
industrial workers than to those entering agricultural occupations ; 
still another is the absence of effective mea ns jorjtheir^gricultural 
di stribution as compared with the efficient system of manufactur- 
ing industries in securing labor. 

The Commission submits the following communication from one 
of the Italian societies in New York city which makes a specialty 
of placing immigrants of that nationality : 

Difference in Wages — Unmarried Immigrants. — In 
the Eastern States thq Italian immigrants who are engaged 
upon unskilled labor either in city or country and at such 
employment as railroad construction, road building, reser- 
voirs or other hard labor, receive upon an average of $1.50 
per day — the working day being ten hours, and at such 
work the Italian laborer is usually employed about twenty- 
six days in the month and thus earns a total of say $39 a 
month. Under normal conditions, the Italian laborer may 
secure employment of this kind for at least nine months of 
the year, and thus earns a total amount of, say $312. 

The Italian immigrant who performs labor of the kind 
above described, does not spend ordinarily for living more 
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than about $10 per month ■ — $7 for food and sleeping quar- 
ters — $3 for beer and tobacco (see also Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor, No. 72, September, 1907). The Italian 
laborer then is about to clear about $190 per year (expendi- 
ture of clothing not included in estimate). 

It should, however, be taken into consideration that these 
figures are calculated upon the basis of the lowest scale of 
wages for unskilled Italian labor, and upon the duration of 
employment in times of an ordinary amount of labor. When 
work is unusually brisk and there is considerable demand for 
labor, the Italian laborer usually works more than twenty- 
six days in the month and frequently earns more than $190, 
and what is also important, he has ever before his eyes this 
standard of the possible amount that he may earn. 

Difference in Habits, Unmarried Immigrants. — The 
Italian laborer employed upon construction work, labors 
always among his own countrymen. H e is emploYed _under 
a gangsYsteni _ and does not feel isolated . He is also able in 
this kind of work, to retain most of the habits of life in his 
own country, especially in regard to food, cooking, etc. But 
the Italian immigrant hired as a farm hand, is hired upon 
the American system of the separately engaged hand, and is 
thus frequently isolated and surrounded by people whose lan- 
guage and habits are strange to him. The life of an Italian 
laborer on an American farm is looked upon by the Italians 
as almost like that in a prison cell. It should, therefore, be 
emphasized that when it is desirable to settle immigrants in 
country places, it is almost necessary to establish them in 
colonies, and to provide churches, schools and post-offices, with 
due reference to their language and national customs. 

Married Immigrants. — The main difficulties which exist in 
regard to the distribution of married immigrants to agricul- 
tural sections of the United States are, iirst, the fact that 
; throughout the country no large employers of labor or cor- 
porations are willing to advance transportation expenses to 
get the immigrants, who have little money, to the scene of the 
labor, and secondly, they are unwilling to advance the neces- 
sary funds to establish immigrants on farms, and thus enable 
them to live while the land is being put into condition to 
produce crops. 

Another objection to the distribution of immigrants in 
farming districts and one closely connected with the difficulty 
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mentioned above, is, that the owners of land who are willing 
to sell and even to accept payment for their lands in yearly 
instalments, refuse 'to risk their money in providing colonists 
with agricultural implements and the necessities of life while 
they are putting the land under cultivation. That this is a 
very pertinent difficulty will be understood by all those who 
recognize the facts that Italian immigrants, as well as the 
average immigrant of almost all the other nationalities, have 
not enough cajsital upon coming here to meet those expenses 
which. must last over a considerable portion of time. 

jSTow as to the other side of the question, it should be re- 
membered that the highest amount of wages paid by farmers 
in all Eastern States to their farm hands is from fifteen dol- 
lars to twenty-five dollars a month with board and lodging, 
and this, during the few months of the year when they need 
extra hands. During the balance of the year, farmers either 
do not require any help at all, or, if they do, are willing to 
offer only from eight dollars to fifteen dollars a month with 
board and lodging, so that on the whole, it may safely be said 
that no more than about $180 is paid by farmers even to those 
hands that they employ for all the twelve months of the year. 

From this wage of $180 must be deducted an average 
amount of say, $2 a month that the farm laborer spends for 
beer and tobacco, leaving a net cash difference to the farm 
laborer of about $155 for this year's work. 

The Italian then, who works as a laborer on construction 
work is able to clear by working eight months, at least $190 
a year, while the Italian who is employed on a farm has only 
about $155 left after twelve months' work. 

From this and other statements presented to the Commission it 
appears that low wages, social isolation, and short seasons of the 
year largely explain indisposition of aliens to meet the demand for 
farm labor. The present condition will probably continue until 
the inducements for farm labor compare more favorably with 
those of the factory and even of the contractor for common labor 
and until adequate protection is given to the laborer leaving the 
cities alone or in small groups to work in the country. In other 
words, systematic effort must be made to encourage aliens to 
locate on the farms and become farmers themselves if the existing 
situation is to be altered. The success of the efforts of certain 
railroad companies to settle farms along their lines and the success 
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of certain farmers in obtaining farm laborers from among our 
recently arrived aliens show tbat the undertaking may succeed if 
skill, patience and good will are exercised. The importance to the 
State and especially to our farming population of adequate 
remedies for the present conditions, and the wholly satisfactory 
results obtained as the result of practical effort, indicate the value 
and feasibility of entrusting the problem for solution -to some 
competent State authority. 

EECOMMENDATION"S. 

The picture indicating the relation of the alien to the State, 
which it has been the purpose of this report to present, in strict 
accord with the facts, without exaggeration or extenuation, cannot 
fail to convey the conviction, that the State has not in the past 
sufBciently regarded the duty which it owes to itself, or that which 
it owes to the alien. Regarding the subject from the selfish inter- 
est of the State, there has been no consistent effort on its part to 
utilize the tremendous accumulation of energy possessed by the 
army of industrious workers who are eager to aid in the building 
of the State and of the country, and who bring with them an aggre- 
gate of moral, intellectual and artistic forces, which, if properly 
directed, would advance our national ideals. Regarding it from 
the standpoint of altruism, there has been a tendency to treat with 
indifference the living, throbbing mass of humanity which comes 
hither in the same spirit as did a large proportion of our present 
citizenship, and the ancestors of that portion of our population 
which is termed native-born. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Commission has reached the 
conclusion, that there should be established in this State a bureau 
or department of industries and immigration, specially charged 
with duties which shall tend to best secure to the State the economic 
advantages derivable from an intelligent utilization of the alien 
in industrial, agricultural and other employments, and which shall 
at the same time protect the alien from exploitation, fraud and 
oppression, and facilitate his development into intelligent and use- 
ful citizenship for the ultimate advancement of the State. 

Such a bureau or department could act as a clearing house, and 
as a medium of communication with the several agencies and 
activities with which the alien may come in contact, or with which 
it is desirable that he should be enabled to communicate. It would 
serve as a means for abating abuses, remedying wrongs, and study- 
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ing conditions, with an eye to their amelioration, and of preventing 
economic and moral waste. 

Such a bureau or department would be able to acquaint itself 
with the demands existing in the various sections of this and other 
States for labor. It would be in a position to investigate the 
genuineness of such demands, and the character of the labor re- 
quired, whether agricultural, industrial or mechanical, or of the 
kind ordinarily known as common labor. It could at the same 
time place itself in communication with the newly arrived alien, 
ascertaining his experience and fitness for one class of labor rather 
than another, and place him in communication with those seeking 
labor of the character which the alien could best supply. 

This would enable' the State to aid in an intelligent and efFective 
distribution of the alien, and would tend to relieve, or. at least, to 
prevent an increase of the congestion which now exists in our 
large cities. The agricultural districts, which are n ow-sa^lv in 
need of labor, might thus b e sup^ ljad- with -the-4abor of peasants, 
w bicTTuTight easily he adapted to American cond i tion s, and these 
peasaiits,-Jjiaiead^^f_engaging in the dangerous_employnierit of the 
crow ded factory andworkshop, where theirstrgagth is SRppp4 by 
their unaccustomed environment, migiit develop into selfr iespect- 
ingAmericah farmers. 

Not only might the demand for farm and other industrial 
laborers, which exists in the several districts of this State outside 
of the limits of our important cities, be thus met, but the urgent 
demand for such labor which exists throughout the country, could 
be equally satisfied. 

A number of the States have established bureaus, for the very 
purpose of stimulating their industries. There are likewise many 
communities and important industrial enterprises in the South and 
West, which require labor for their development. These could all, 
through the medium of such a bureau or department as is now 
under consideration, be enabled to secure the labor which is essen- 
tial to their purposes, and the alien would at the same time be 
afforded that opportunity of bettering his condition which was 
the motive of his migration. 

As has been seen the Federal government has embarked upon a 
similar imdertaking, and there are various philanthropic societies 
which have been formed for the purpose of aiding in the removal 
of the aliens from the city to the country. Oo-operation between 
this State and the Federal bureau and these philanthropic societies 
would doubtless be productive of good results, the most important 
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of which would be to expedite distribution and to minimize the 
evils of unemployment. 

A State bureau or department could perform the further func- 
tion of investigating and supervising labor camps and such em- 
ployment agencies as deal mainly with the alien, and of preventing 
peonage; and would operate as a restraint upon the padrone 
system. It could also co-operate with the Department of Labor 
in respect to the enforcement of the Child Labor Law, by supply- 
ing that department with information concerning alien children 
and their destination, the data for which could be secured at Ellis 
Island, not only for this purpose, but also for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of the Education Law relative to the 
compulsory attendance at school of children of proper school age. 

Such a bureau or department could not only place itself in com- 
munication with the school authorities throughout the State, for 
the purpose of co-operating with them with regard to the subject 
to which reference has just been made, but could also, in conjunc- 
tion with the State Commissioner of Education and the several 
boards of education and school boards, inaugurate and aid in 
carrying out plans for enabling the adult alien to acquire the Eng- 
lish language, and to become acquainted with the elementary prin- 
ciples of our governmental system and with the duties of 
citizenship, so as to fit them for such duties, not merely 
for his personal benefit, but for the advantage of the 
State and the elevation of the standard of citizen- 
ship. Our past experience indicates that the alien of to-day 
becomes the citizen of to-morrow and, therefore, tire State, when 
it confers \ipon the alien the opportunity of qualifying himself for 
citizenship, is not so much bestowing a benefit upon the alien as it 
is strengthening itself and taking an important step toward actual 
and not merely nominal assimilation. 

ISTot only would such a bureau or department thus meet the 
needs of the State, but the State would at the same time be spared 
the humiliation and reproach of permitting a large proportion of 
our population who are virtually under tutelege, from becoming 
the victims and prey of exploiters and criminals. 

The abuses which have been depicted in this report occasioned 
by private bankers, by steamship ticket agents, by notaries public, 
by transportation agencies, by those engaged in promoting vice, by 
interpreters, and in connection with naturalization, could be ef- 
fectively alleviated by the establishment of such a bureavi or depart- 
ment. If the private banlcs are not placed under the control and 
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supervision of the Banking Department, then they would, with 
entire propriety, be placed within the jurisdiction of such a 
bureau or department. Steamship ticket agents could likewise be 
licensed by it. Complaints with regard to frauds committed by 
them, or by notaries public, of the incompetency of interpreters, 
of abuses in connection with naturalization, of violations of law 
by transportation agencies, and concerning the exploitation of vice 
as it affects the alien, could be presented to the bureau or depart- 
ment for investigation, and thereupon the proper Federal or State 
agencies could be placed in operation to redress wrongs, to punish 
the guilty, and to remedy defects in administration. 

Such a bureau or department might also be utilized for the- 
purpose of stimulating action by the officials in charge of our 
penal institutions, insane asylums and almshouses, and by the 
Federal authorities, looking to the deportation of such criminals,, 
paupers and defectives who, under the Federal Immigration Law, 
are deportable, many of whom under the present administration 
of the law are suffered to remain within the State until the period 
within which deportation is possible has expired. 

Such a bureau or department should have at its head a single 
commissioner, with one or more deputies, among whom the super- 
vision of the work of the bureau or department may be distributed. 
Provision should also be made for a number of inspectors, familiar 
with the principal languages spoken by aliens, to perform the 
several functions here outlined. A clerical office force would also 
be necessary, the numerical strength of the staff being dependent 
in a large part upon the determination as to whether or not private 
bankers are to be placed under the supervision of the Banking 
Department or of the bureau or department now under discussion. 

From the very nature of things the development of such a 
bureau or department will be evolutionary, and for a time at least 
its operations will be experimental. It may, therefore, be advis- 
able, in its initial stages, to limit the activities of the bureau in 
.order that, as a result of study and practical experience, it will 
gradually attain the highest efficiency. 

Before reaching the foregoing conclusion, the Commission made 
a careful study of the various State departments and bureaus, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the objects sought to be 
attained could be accomplished by assigning the necessary duties 
to some existing State department or bureau. As a result of this 
study, and of the number of conferences with the heads of several 
of the State departments which seemed analogous in their objects- 
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and purposes, it was found to be impracticable to effectuate the 
desire of the Commission, of avoiding the establishment of a new- 
bureau or department. To have added these new functions to 
any existing department or bureau, would have meant its com- 
plete disorganization, would have seriously crippled its efficiency, 
would not 'hays been productive of economy in administration, 
and would have detracted from the homogeneity which is all im- 
portant for successful departmental administration. 

The Commission has accordingly drafted a bill which is 
attached to this report embodying these recommendations. It was 
the purpose of the Commission to prepare a bill relative to private 
bankers, but until it has been determined which of the alternative 
methods of dealing with the subject set forth in the recommenda- 
tions made under the caption " Private Banks," shall be considered 
preferable, it is believed that the formulation of a bill would be 
premature. The individual members of the Commission are ready 
to co-operate now, or hereafter, in the preparation of such a bill, 
and in framing remedial legislation to effectuate other suggestions 
contained in this report. 

Dated New York, March 30, 1909. 

LOUIS MAESHALL, Chairman, 
FEANCIS A. KELLOR, Secretary, , 
PHILIP V. DANAHT, 
CHARLES W. LARMOIS^, 
MARCUS M. MARKS, 
JAMES B. REYIsTOLDS, 
GINO C. SPERANZA, 
LILLIAIf D. WALD. 
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AN ACT 

To Establish a Department of Industries and Immigration 
AND Defining Its Powers and Duties. 

The People of the State of New Yorlc, represented in Senate and 
Assembly J do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Short title.- — • This chapter shall be known as the 
industries and immigration law. 

Section 2. Commissioner of industries and immigration. — 
There shall be a department of industries and immigration, which 
shall possess the powers and duties hereinafter specified, and also 
all other powers necessary or proper to enable it to carry out the 
purposes of this act. The head of the department shall be the 
commissioner of industries and immigration, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor, by and with the consent of the senate, and 
who shall hold office for a term of three years beginning on the 
first day of January of the year in which he is appointed. He 
shall receive an annual salary at the rate of five thousand dollars, 
and shall have the power to employ during his pleasure such offi- 
cers, clerks, inspectors, experts and employees as he may deem to 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act or to perform 
the duties and exercise the powers conferred by law upon the 
department, and shall fix the compensation to be paid to them 
respectively. The necessary expenses incurred by the commis- 
sioner in the discharge of his duties shall be paid by the state 
treasurer upon the warrant of the state comptroller issued upon 
proper vouchers therefor. The reasonable and necessary traveling 
and other expenses of the deputy commissioners, and of the several 
officers, clerks, inspectors and experts or other employees of the 
department, while engaged in the performance of their respective 
ofiicial duties, shall be paid in like manner upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the commissioner and audited by the state comptroller. 

Section 3. Hemoval from office. — The governor may remove the 
commissioner for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or misconduct in 
office, on charges and after an opportunity of being publicly heard, 
in person or by counsel, in his own defense, upon not less than ten 
days' notice. If the commissioner shall be removed, the governor 
shall file in the office of the secretary of state a complete statement 
of all charges made against such commissioner, and his findings 
thereon, together with a complete record of the proceedings. 
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Section 4. Deputy commissioners. — The commissioner of in- 
dustries and immigration shall forthwith upon entering upon the 
duties of his office appoint, and may at pleasure remove, two deputy 
commissioners, who shall receive such annual salaries, not to exceed 
three thousand dollars each, as may be appropriated therefor. 

Section 5. Oath of office. — The commissioner, the deputy com- 
missioners, and each officer and inspector appointed by the com- 
missioner, shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, take 
and subscribe the constitutional oath of office, and file the same in 
the office of the secretary of state. 

Section 6. Officers of the department; official seal; stationery. — 
The principal office of the department of industries and immigra- 
tion shall be in the borough of Manhattan, city of New York, and 
branch offices may be established at Buffalo and elsewhere in the 
state in the discretion of the commissioner. An official seal for 
said department shall be prepared and furnished by the secretary 
of state as provided by law. The office shall be supplied with all 
necessary books, maps, stationery, office furniture, telephone, and 
other appliances for which appropriation shall be made. The 
office of the department shall be open for business between fhe 
hours of eight o'clock in the morning and ten o'clock at night 
every day in the year, and one or more responsible persons, to be 
designated by the commissioner or by one of the deputy commis- 
sioners, shall be on duty at all times in immediate charge thereof. 

Section 7. Jurisdiction of the department. — The jurisdiction, 
supervision, powers and duties of the department of industries and 
immigration, and of the commissioner thereof, shall extend to the 
making of full inquiry, examination and investigation into the 
condition, welfare and industrial opportunities of aliens arriving 
and being within the state ; to collect information with respect to 
the need and demand for labor by the several agricultural, in- 
dustrial and other productive activities, including public works, 
throughout the state, and in other states and territories ; to gather 
information with respect to the supply of labor afforded by such 
aliens as shall from time to time arrive or be within the state ; to 
ascertain the occupations for which such aliens shall be best 
adapted, and to bring about intercommunication between them 
and the several activities requiring labor which will best promote 
their respective needs, preference being given to the demand for 
labor existing within this state; to investigate and determine the 
genuineness of any application for labor that may be received and 
the treatment accorded to those for whom employment shall be 
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secured; to co-operate with the employment and Immigration 
bureaus conducted under authority of the federal government or 
by the government of any other state, and with public and 
philanthropic agencies designed to aid in the distribution and 
employment of aliens; and to devise and carry out such other 
suitable methods as will tend to prevent or relieve congestion and 
obviate unemployment. 

The said department and the commissioner thereof shall like- 
wise procure from the federal authorities complete lists giving the 
names, ages and destination within the state of all alien children 
of school age, and such other facts as will tend to identify them, 
and shall forthwith deliver copies of such lists to the commissioner 
of education or the several boards of education and school boards 
in the respective localities within the state to which said children 
shall be destined, to aid in the enforcement of the provisions of 
the education law relative to the compulsory attendance at school 
of children of school age. 

The said department and the coriamissioner thereof shall further 
co-operate with the commissioner of education and with the several 
boards of education and school commissioners of the state, to 
devise methods for the proper instruction of adult and minor aliens 
in the Englsih language and in respect to the duties and rights of 
citizenship and the fundamental principles of the American sys- 
tem of government, and otherwise to further their education. 

The said department and the commissioner thereof shall inspect 
all public and private labor 6amps within the state and prescribe 
rules and regulations therefor, and particularly with respect to the 
housing and boarding of those employed therein, and the sanitary 
conditions thereof ; shall inspect and supervise all employment and 
contract labor agencies dealing principally with aliens, or secure 
or negotiate contracts for their employment within the state or 
elsewhere; shall supervise and license all steamship ticket agents 
directly or indirectly dealing with aliens ; investigate and inspect 
the accommodations and methods of conveyance employed by com- 
mon carriers within this state for the reception and transportation 
of aliens ; co-operate with the banking department and with other 
public authorities, to enforce all laws applicable to private bankers 
dealing with aliens; secure information with respect to such 
aliens who shall be in the prisons, almshouses and insane asylums 
of the state and who shall be deportable under the laws of the 
United States, and co-operate with the federal authorities and 
with such officials of the state having jurisdiction over such crim- 
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inals, paupers, and insane aliens who shall be confined as afore- 
said, so as to facilitate the deportation of such persons as shall 
come within the provisions of the aforesaid laws of the United 
States, relating to deportation; investigate and inspect homes 
established for the temporary shelter and care of aliens, and the 
methods by which they are conducted, and such philanthropic 
societies as shall be organized for the purpose of securing employ- 
ment for or aiding in the distribution of aliens. 

The said department and the commissioner thereof shall in- 
vestigate conditions prevailing at the various places where aliens 
are landed within this state, and at the several docks, ferries, rail- 
way stations and on trains and boats therein, and in co-operation 
with the proper authorities, afford them protection against frauds, 
crimes and exploitation; shall investigate any and all complaints 
with respect to frauds, extortion, incompetency and improper prac- 
tices by notaries public, interpreters and other public officials, and 
present to the proper authorities the results of such investigation 
for action thereon; shall investigate and study the general social 
conditions of aliens within this state, and their relation to the 
administration of the civil and criminal law therein, for the pur- 
pose of inducing remedial action by the various agencies of the 
state possessing the requisite jurisdiction; and shall generally, in 
conjunction with existing public and private agencies, consider 
and devise means to promote the mutual welfare of the state and 
of the aliens therein. 

Section 8. Attendance of witnesses and proceedings before the 
commissioner. — Any investigation, inquiry or hearing which the 
commissioner has power to undertake or to hold, may be under- 
taken or held by or before any or either of the deputy commis- 
sioners, and any decision rendered on such investigation, inquiry 
or hearing, when approved and confirmed by the commissioner 
and ordered filed in his office, shall be and be deemed to be the 
Brder of the commissioner. The commissioner and the deputy 
commissioners shall have the power, to issue subpoenas for the at- 
tendance of witnesses at a time and place to be therein desig- 
nated, which may be served by any person of full age. If a person 
subpoenaed to attend at any hearing shall fail to obey the com- 
mand of a subpoena served upon him, without reasonable cause, or 
if a person in attendance before the commissioner or a deputy com- 
missioner shall, without reasonable cause, refuse to be sworn or 
to be examined, or to answer a question, or to produce a book or 
papers, when ordered so to do bv the commissioner or a denutv 
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commissioner, or to subscribe and swear to his deposition after it 
has been correctly reduced to writing, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and may be prosecuted therefor in any court of compe- 
tent criminal jurisdiction, and the commissioner may, in such case, 
apply to any justice of the supreme court, upon proof by affidavit 
of the facts, for an order, returnable in not less than two nor more 
than five days, directing such person to show cause before the 
justice who made the order, or any other justice of the supreme 
court, why he should not be committed for contempt; and if the 
justice shall, upon the return of such order, determine that such 
person has refused, without reasonable cause or legal excuse, to 
be examined or to answer a legal pertinent question, or to produce 
a book or papej: which he was- ordered to bring, he may forthwith, 
by warrant, commit the offender to jail, there to remain until he 
submits to do the act which he was so required to do, or is dis- 
charged according to law. All hearings before the commissioner 
or a deputy commissioner shall be governed by rules to be adopted 
and prescribed by the commissioner; and in all investigations, 
inquiries or hearings the commissioner or a deputy commissioner 
shall not be bound by technical rules of evidence. JSTo person shall 
be excused from testifying or from producing any books or papers 
on any investigation or inquiry by or upon any hearing before the 
commissioner or a deputy commissioner, when ordered to do so, 
upon the ground that the testimony or evidence, books or docu- 
ments required of him may tend to incriminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture, but no person shall be prosecuted, 
punished or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any act, transaction, matter or thing concerning which 
he shall under oath have testified or produced documentary evi- 
dence; provided, however, that no person so testifying shall be 
exempt from prosecution or punishment for any perjury com- 
mitted by him in his testimony. 

Section 9. Power of inspectors. — The inspectors appointed by 
the commissioner shall have the power to visit and inspect all 
public and private labor camps within the state, during reasonable 
hours, as often as practicable, to ascertain all facts appertaining 
to the sanitary conditions thereof and the treatment of laborers 
therein; to visit and inspect all employment and contract labor 
agencies, and to examine all books and registers kept by said 
agencies; to visit all prisons, almshouses, insane asylums, immi- 
grant homes and steamship ticket agents' offices, within the state, 
and to examine the records thereof; and to collect information 
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with regard to all matters coming within the jurisdiction and 
powers of the department. Any person who shall interfere with, 
obstruct or hinder any inspector, by force or otherwise, while in 
the performance of his duties, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 10. Licenses. — No person, firm or corporation shall 
engage in the business of selling prepaid steamship tickets or 
orders within the state without first procuring a license therefor 
from the commissioner upon the payment of a fee of fifty dollars. 
Every license shall contain the name of the licensee, the designa- 
tion of the city, street and number of the place in which such 
licensee is authorized to carry on his business, and the number and 
date of such license. Said license shall not be transferable. The 
application for such license shallbe filed not less than ten days 
prior to the granting thereof, and shall be accompanied by the 
affidavits of two persons who have known the applicant, or the 
chief officers thereof if a corporation, for five years, showing that 
the said applicant is a person of good moral character. The 
license shall run to the first Tuesday of May next ensuing the date 
thereof, and no longer, unless sooner revoked. Any person who 
shall engage in the business of selling prepaid steamship tickets 
or orders, without first procuring such license, shall be punishable 
by a fine of not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, or, on 
failure to pay such fine, by imprisonment for not exceeding thirty 
days. The licensee shall comply with all reasonable rules and 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner, and upon failure to 
comply therewith the commissioner shall have the power to revoke 
said license, after notice and a hearing accorded to the licensee. 
All moneys received for licenses hereunder shall be paid to the 
state treasurer. 

Section 11. Eegistration and reports of eiiiployment agencies. — 
The term " employment agency " as used in this act, shall include 
any person, firm, corporation or association regularly engaging in 
the business of negotiating labor contracts or of receiving applica- 
tions for help or labor, or for places or positions, excepting such 
as shall conduct agencies exclusively for procuring employment 
for teachers, for incumbents of technical, clerical or executive 
positions, for vaudeville or theatrical performers, musicians or 
nurses, and also excepting bureaus conducted by registered medical 
institutions. All employment agencies other than those herein 
excepted shall within thirty days after this act shall go into effect, 
and annually thereafter, file with the commissioner of industries 
and immigration a statement containing the name of the person 
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firm, corporation or association conducting such agency, the street 
and number of the place where the same shall be conducted and 
showing whether said agency is licensed or unlicensed, and if 
licensed, specifying the date and duration of the license, by whom 
granted and the number thereof. Such statements shall be regis- 
tered by the commissioner. 

Every such employment agency shall keep in the office thereof 
a full record of the country of the birth of those for whom places 
or positions are secured, their length of residence in this country, 
and the name and address of the person, firm or corporation to 
whom the persons for whom such places or positions are secured 
shall be sent, the occupation for which employment shall be 
secured, and the compensation to be paid to the person employed. 
A transcript of such record shall be delivered to the commissioner 
within three days from the time when employment shall be secured 
by the agency for any applicant. 

The books and records of every such agency shall at all reason- 
able hours be subject to examination and inspection by the com- 
missioner or by any of his subordinates, designated by him for 
that purpose. 

Any person who shall fail to register with the commissioner or 
to keep books or records or to render reports as herein provided, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punishable for the 
first offense by a fine of not more than twenty-five dollars and for 
every subsequent offense by a fine of not more than one hundred 
dollars or by imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 12. Report. — The commissioner shall make an annual 
report to the legislature on or before the second Monday of Jan- 
uary in each year, which report shall contain a succinct account of 
all proceedings of the department during the preceding year, and 
such information and recommendations as the commissioner shall 
deem of value to the legislature. 

Section 13. This act shall take effect on July first, nineteen 
hundred and nine. 
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MEMOEAWDUM BY EDWAED B. WHITNEY. 

I am unable to concur with all of the recommendations in the 
foregoing report. 

I think that unnecessary multiplication of State bureaus is a 
thing to be avoided, not only on account of the expense involved, 
but also because it tends to divide responsibility and diminish 
effectiveness. 

There is no true precedent in this or any other State for the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration which this Commission 
proposes to establish. Many States have recently established im- 
migration departments, but only for the purpose of exploiting 
their respective natural resources and attracting new population. 
Some States have appropriated a good deal of money for this pur- 
pose. Others have merely imposed additional duties upon certain 
of their existing officers, constituting them Commissioners of Im- 
migration without additional salary. I am not informed that 
marked success has attended any of these efforts. Some States 
have recently established free employment bureaus. That of 
Massachusetts, established in 1906, was for the benefit of residents 
only. In 1908 the law was amended in this respect, but residents 
are still preferred. Such a bureau was formerly maintained by 
New York, but it proved a failure and was abolished in 1906. 
Nevertheless experience seems to show the practicability of a 
bureau for the better distribution of labor through the State. The 
main reason in my mind why the State itself should not engage in 
the work is that it is being already done, and much more advan- 
tageously done, by the Federal government. The Federal Immi- 
gration Act of February 20, 1907, provided for a Division of 
Information " to promote a beneficial distribution of aliens ad- 
mitted into the United States among the several States and Terri- 
tories desiring immigration." An immigration station is main- 
tained under this provision in the city of New York, to which the 
agents of all the States and Territories have access " for the pur- 
pose of presenting, either orally or in writing, the special induce- 
ments offered by such State or Territory to aliens to settle 
therein." While the success of this enterprise was not so great 
from the start as its enthusiastic advocates expected, nevertheless 
it has been acquiring a good will and is now very actively engaged 
in the work of distribution of immigrants. Its management seems 
to be efficient, and to be animated by ambition to carry out the 
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intent of the law with the utmost possible success. It has one 
great advantage over any possible State bureau, in that it can 
exercise the franking privilege, of which it takes advantage by 
advertising very extensively through the farming communities its 
capacity to supply agricultural labor. The agricultural regions 
of this State, on account of their proximity to the main port of 
debarkation of the immigrant, have an advantage over most other 
parts of the country. It is better for the immigrant that there 
should be a single well equipped and well known headquarters to 
which he can go for all necessary information as to the whole 
country; and I do not think that by maintaining a duplicate 
bureau, in hope of attracting a larger portion of the immigrant 
labor thereby advertising its own resources only, the State would 
gain sufficient additional advantage. 

Quite to the contrary, I think that if the State desires to spend 
money for the purpose of increasing its own laboring population 
at the expense of other communities, it can do so more cheaply and 
effectively in another way. I understand that the main obstacle 
to the success of the Federal Division of Information is the ex- 
pense of transportation of the immigrant from the port of arrival 
to the place where his work could be employed. When he cannot 
afford to prepay the traveling expense himself, it must be ad- 
vanced by somebody else and repaid by him by deduction from 
his wages. When he arrives at his destination, he finds that for a 
considerable time, until he has worked off this obligation, he 
actually gets less than the prevailing wage of the vicinity. He is 
therefore under a strong temptation to desert his employer and 
engage himself to somebody else who will pay him the full wage 
and deduct nothing. If his employer endeavors to hold him, it is 
peonage. Employers are therefore very loth to advance the neces- 
sary moneys, and the main disadvantage of the honest immigrant 
desiring employment is the dishonesty of so large a proportion of 
his compatriots. His traveling expenses to the average point of 
destination in the State of ISTew York are not large. This is one 
of the main advantages which it already possesses. If now it 
should advance him these expenses and assume the entire risk of 
repayment (a course as to whose advisability I make no recom- 
mendation either way) the State would enormously increase the 
advantage which it already possesses, and at a cost less than that 
of maintaining a separate bureau. 

Besides the headquarters maintained by the Federal govern- 
ment, the railroad companies have industrial departments which 
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are actively interested in building up local population and traffic 
along their respective lines. These departments are in communica- 
tion with the employers of labor in the various localities, and are 
well posted about the efforts which some of the localities are will- 
ing to make for the purpose of attracting new enterprises. 

The main obstacle to wide distribution of the immigrants, apart 
from the traveling expense, seems to be not so much ignorance of 
the existence of a demand for labor on farms and in small villages 
as a disinclination to go there. The immigrant wants higher 
wages, more amusement and (from his own point of view) better 
society. 

For these reasons, the main purpose put forward for the pro- 
posed Bureau of Industries and Immigration is protection of the 
immigrant from various impositions and hardships incident to 
the lot of the industrial settler or sojourner in a strange country, 
with strange language and customs. The case of the alien is 
likened to that of the child, and upon the analogy of the Child 
Labor Law it is sought to give him a parental protection which is 
not given to citizens of the State. But the alien is no child, nor is 
he a person thrown involuntarily upon our protection. He has 
come here of his own volition, for the purpose of exploiting our 
resources, or because our conditions at the worst are better than 
those afforded by his own country. In most cases hb has come 
because some friend or relative has advised him to come. The 
frauds from which he suffers are not generally committed by us, 
but by his own compatriots. Most of the hardships which he 
undergoes are those which have always been incidental to an emi- 
gration; less now, in fact, than at any time in the past since the 
landing of the Knickerbockers and the Pilgrims; although it id 
easy for ua to over-estimate them, because our scale of comfort is 
so much higher than that to which he has been accustomed. It is 
admitted that there is no immigrant problem, properly speaking, 
in the case of the English-speaking races, or of the Germans and 
Scandinavians. They have learned more of our country already, 
generally have settled communities of friends and relatives to 
join, and do not seem to be exploited by their own countrymen as 
are to so large an extent the natives of Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is the latter, and the Asiatics who are coming with them, 
who present the problem. 

Furthermore, the newly-landed immigrant has a claim upon the 
assistance of the consular representative of his own sovereign, a 
claim usually recognized as far as I am aware. The races more 
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largely represented here, like the Hebrews and Italians, have effi- 
cient societies for the assistance of their people. The newer na- 
tions, like the Lithuanians, Bulgarians and Syrians, will in time 
be similarly organized. Meanwhile their immigrants are in the 
position of all pioneers. 

It is the duty of the State of ISTew York to provide laws pro- 
hibiting all forms of fraud and criminal extortion, and to provide 
tribunals to which the victim, be he citizen or alien, can apply for 
redress. It is also, we all agree, to the interest of the State to 
teach the alien immigrant the English language if he is willing to 
learn it, and to make it possible for him to learn a certain amount 
of what is now-a-days called civics ; that is, enough to apprise him 
as to what are his main duties and main rights as a member of the 
community, and where he should apply in ease his rights are vio- 
lated. Whether the State, having educated him to this extent, is 
to give him any greater parental care than it gives to one of its 
own citizens in like circumstances, is a question of charity. It is 
a question whether it can best spend here the limited sum which 
it has to spare for charitable purposes, or put the money somewhere 
else. I am unable to see why the alien should be preferred ; why 
a body of agents and inspectors should be maintained for the pur- 
pose of looking after an East-European who very likely has come 
here for the purpose of earning in a few years what will be a com- 
petency upon which he can retire to a serene old age in his native 
village, or whether, if a further extension of this kind of State 
charity is to be made, it would not be better to take up something 
for the benefit of our own citizens, or for the benefit of citizen and 
alien alike. This seems to me the better course, even if the condi- 
tion of the immigrant is as bad as stated in the report ; and I have 
some doubt whether, if the Commission had had time and funds 
for more complete investigation, it would not have appeared that 
conditions have improved so that the language of the report would 
be susceptible of relaxation. 

Also the duties of the proposed Bureau of Industries and Immi- 
gration seem to me to be duties which can be as well performed, 
and in part are now supposed to be in course of performance, by 
agencies already existing. The frauds committed by notaries 
public, for instance, are merely instances out of the general class 
of frauds which always have been, and now are being, too com- 
monly committed by persons who have by some position or relation 
acquired influence over others. The frauds are merely more con- 
spicuous in the case of aliens, on account of the familiar fact that 
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notaries in European countries are so much fewer in number and 
superior in social position and. official dignity than here. The 
frauds are supposed to be followed up, when complaint is made, 
by our detective officers and district attorneys. If these do not 
perform their duties, the remedy is to replace them with others 
who will do so, and not to establish a new set of officials for the 
purpose of looking after those already existing. I see no more rea- 
son to expect skill and diligence, and an absence of discourtesy, 
blackmail and extortion, from one bureau than another, and no 
more reason for a special bureau to look after the frauds of 
notaries public than for one to look after the frauds of lawyers, 
trusted friends, husbands and sons. There is a certain class of 
notaries public generally known to the community, among whom 
frauds are to be particularly expected. These, like other classes 
of people under suspicion, should be kept under the special sur- 
veillance of the existing detective force. 

The inspection of labor camps should in my opinion be in charge 
of the Department of Labor. Such inspection can be accomplished 
by a very slight change in the language of the Labor Law, and by 
a very small increase in force. If it is wise to make the inspec- 
tions desired, and not rely upon complaints by the aliens them- 
selves, it seems to me that the aliens in the " factories," as defined 
by the Labor Law, should be looked after as well as those in the 
labor camps; and that all inspections for all purposes relating to 
the treatment of laborers should be under the directions of a single 
State bureau. Inspection of employment agencies is provided for 
under present laws, which are subject to amendment where im- 
provement is desirable. 

There is undoubtedly need of legislation in the case of the 
steamboat ticket agents, but it seems to me that this legislation 
should be Federal, not State. The sale in this country of tickets 
entitling the holders to transportation from Europe is foreign 
commerce. I think it altogether improbable that the licensing by 
the State of persons engaged in this business would be sustained 
by the courts. In the case of McOall vs. California, 136 U. S. 104, 
it was held that the State of California could not regulate the in- 
dustry of selling tickets for transportation by a particular route 
from Chicago to ISTew York. I believe that this authority would 
be followed and applied to the licensing system proposed by this 
Commission, although there is always a possibility that the Federal 
courts will change their opinion upon a given point. It seems to 
me unfortunate that the Commission have come to a different 
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conclusion, because if it had strongly recommended tlie establish- 
ment of a licensing system by the Federal government, I think 
that its recommendation would have had considerable weight in 
obtaining the enactment of the legislation to that end. I do not 
think it necessary that the regulation should be by a licensing sys- 
tem. It might be done, in my opinion, by the system which was 
held unconstitutional in our State in the Tyroler case (15T E". T. 
116), namely, by prohibiting any persons other than those auth- 
orized by the steamship company from selling passage tickets. 
The Tyroler case was decided by a single vote in the Court of 
Appeals, reversing unanimous decisions below. It was thus de- 
cided by a vote of four judges against nine. While recognized as 
the law in this State, it has never been followed anywhere else, 
but generally disapproved. The contrary position is taken in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana,^ Illinois, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Texas, California and Washington. (Commonwealth vs. Keary, 
14 Pa. Super. Ct. 583, 586-7; 198 Pa. St. 500; In re O'liTeill, 
41 Wash. 174, 180-4, and cases cited.) The weight of authority 
being against the Tyroler case, I think there is slight probability 
of its being followed by the United States Supreme Court if Con- 
gress should enact a law with similar provisions. 

There seems to be need of improvement in the matter of 
court interpreters, but that matter should be left to the courts 
themselves to regulate. There are undoubtedly many languages 
in the city of New York which need interpreting, and yet are not 
so extensively spoken as to justify the engagement of a permanent 
interpreter. I see no reason why, in all cases in which the lan- 
guage is not sufSciently spoken within a municipal district as to 
justify a salaried interpreter, there should not be a system of ex- 
amination and licensing of sufficiently qualified persons who might 
be called in when needed, and paid an expert fee. 

It seems to me not only unnecessary, but undesirable, to estab- 
lish a new bureau for the purpose of co-operating with the bank- 
ing department or with the educational authorities of the State 
in their respective spheres. Pull responsibility should be left 
where it now rests. The study of social conditions and the de- 
vising of means to promote the mutual welfare of the State and 
of the immigrants may well be left to the voluntary action of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. If it is necessary that advice upon such mat- 
ters should proceed from salaried officials in order to be valuable, 
then the recommendations of this Commission are entitled to uo 
weight. 
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Certain topics treated in the report do not seem to me to come 
strictly within the sphere of the Commission, which was ap- 
pointed to investigate " the condition, welfare and industrial op- 
portunities of aliens in the State of l^ew York." One subject 
which seems to me to lie outside the sphere is that of naturaliza- 
tion ; but if it be my duty to make any recommendation upon this 
subject, I would recommend that the State discontinue the natural- 
ization of aliens in counties where the United States has a court 
for that purpose. The United States has proper machinery, but 
has up till this month failed to appropriate money for sufficient 
clerical service. A sufficient appropriation having been made for 
the future, I can see no reason why the State should incur further 
expense or sacrifice the time of its judiciary for that purpose, ex- 
cept for the convenience of its own residents in counties where 
facilities are not afforded by the nation. The subjects of cattle- 
tenders and coal-passers seem to me also to be foreign to the du- 
ties of this Commission. In relation to the former, I cannot agree 
with the report of the Commission that they are not within the 
protection of the Federal statute concerning seamen. 

While endorsing the recommendations of the Commission, apart 
from those connected in any way with the proposed Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration, I desire to say in conclusion that 
those which are made under the heading of " Private Banks " are 
very important, and should receive attention at this session of the 
Legislature. One or the other of the proposed systems should be 
adopted, unless some better one can be immediately devised, and 
they should be put under the control of the State Superintendent 
of Banks. The Commission found him not unnaturally loth to 
assume this new responsibility, but were unanimously of the 
opinion that his department was the best and indeed the only 
proper State agency for effecting this important reform. 

March 31, 1909. 
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Estimate op the !N"umbee of Aliens in Wbw Yoek State, 

June 30, 1908. 

The Commission of Immigration has for its purpose defined 
an alien as a foregin-born unnaturalized resident of the United 
States who has heen in this country less than five years. The 
definition thus differs from that usually adopted, which makes 
an alien an unnaturalized foreign-born resident irrespective of his 
length of residence in this country, and also from that adopted 
by the United States census, which makes an alien an unnatural- 
ized foreign-born person who has not declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen. There is no method of determining with ac- 
curacy the exact number of aliens in the State under the defini- 
tion adopted by the Commission, and any approximation is open 
to grave criticism. Inasmuch, however, as it is necessary to pos- 
sess some estimate of the number of aliens in the State, the follow- 
ing method of approximation has been adopted : 

Of the total number of white aliens in ISTew York State not hav- 
ing taken out their first papers, according to the Federal census 
of 1900, the proportion was found of those who had been in the 
country less than five years. It was assumed that this proportion 
of those here less than five years applied equally to all foreign- 
born in the State. This gave the estimated number of aliens in the 
State in 1900, and the proportion was found which this number 
bore to the total number of immigrants destined for New York 
State during the five years immediately preceding. By assuming 
that the number of aliens in ISTew York State in 1908 would bear 
a like relation to the immigration destined for New York State 
during the five years immediately preceding 1908, the total ap- 
proximated number of such aliens in New York State on June 
30, 1908, according to the definition adopted by the Commission, 
becomes 489,991, or, roughly speaking, 500,000. This estimate 
is, of course, open to considerable error owing to the fact that some 
of the assumptions made are more or less precarious. The total 
figure, 500,000, is the nearest approximation which can be made 
under the circumstances, and is probably not far from the true 
figure. 
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Total Inhabitants of New Tobk State (1905) 
AS Citizens and Aliens/ by Counties.^ 



Classified 



County. 



Total 
Inhabitants. 



Citizens. 



Per cent, 
of Aliens to 
Aliens. General 

Population. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Ei-ie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 1, 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New York 2, 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 



171,497 
43, 257 
72, 282 
66, 196 
65, 309 
96, 880 

51, 600 
36, 783 
47, 282 
42, 868 
29, 503 

46, 788 
81,633 

473, 700 
32, 452 

47, 012 
42, 330 

35, 878 
31,130 

4,912 

53, 856 

80, 459 

358, 686 

26, 643 

36, 450 
39, 690 

239, 434 
49, 928 
69, 477 

384, 010 
84, 744 

139, 341 

178,441 

52, 689 



163, 983 
42, 224 
69, 981 
63, 399 
63,018 
91,923 

50, 584 
36, 253 

45, 618 
41,268 
28,912 
46,013 
77, 864 

438, 577 
31,161 
42, 930 
40, 656 
34, 282 
30,317 
4,729 

51, 040 
74, 680 

1, 178, 782 

26,016 

34, 943 

39, 052 

225, 609 

46, 650 
61,541 

1, 800, 292 

77, 250 

131,393 

169, 732 

50, 695 



7,514 
1,033 
2,301 
2,797 
2,291 
4,957 
1,016 

530 
1,664 
1,600 

591 

775 
3,769 
35, 123 
1,291 
4,082 
1,674 
1,596 

813 

183 

2,816 

5,779 

179, 904 

627 
1,507 

638 
13, 825 
3,278 
7,936 
583,718 
7,494 
7,948 
8,709 
1,994 



4.4 
2.4 
3.2 
4.2 
3.5 
5.1 
2.0 
1.4 
3.5 
3.7 
2.0 
1.7 
4.6 
7.4 
4.0 
8.7 
4.0 
4.4 
2.6 
3.7 
5.2 
7.2 
13.2 
2.4 
4.1 
1.6 
5.8 
6.6 
11.5 
24.5 
8.8 
5.7 
4.9 
3.8 



1 The word " alieft " is here applied to all unnaturalized persons irrespective 
of their length of residence in the United States. 

2 From the New York State census of 1905. 
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County. 



Orange 108, 267 

Orleans 31, 323 

Oswego 70,110 

Otsego 48, 209 

Putnam 14, 169 

Queens 198, 240 

Rensselaer 122, 637 

' Richmond 72, 845 

Rockland 45, 032 

St. Lawrence 90, 045 

Saratoga 62, 658 

Schenectady 71, 334 

Schoharie 25, 294 

Schuyler 15, 122 

Seneca 25, 315 

Steuben 81,814 

Suffolk 81, 653 

Sullivan 34, 795 

Tioga 26, 907 

Tompkins 34, 151 

Ulster 86, 660 

Warren 31,935 

Washington 47, 376 

Wayne 48, 564 

Westchester 228, 950 

Wyoming 31, 355 

Yates 19, 408 

Totals for State 8,067,308 



101,644 

30, 078 
68, 847 
47, 664 

13, 083 
179, 746 
118,732 

66, 441 
41, 240 
84, 866 
60, 543 
64, 817 
24, 936 

14, 921 
24, 751 
80, 638 
75, 634 
33, 592 
26, 596 
33, 350 
83, 302 

31, 107 
45, 560 
47, 022 

202, 650 
30, 775 
19, 086 



Per cent, 
ol Aliens to 
Total Citizens. Aliens. General 

Inhabitants. Population. 



6,623 

1,245 

1,263 

545 

1,086 

18, 494 

3,905 

6,404 

3,792 

5,179 

2,115 

6,517 

358 

201 

564 

1,176 

6,019 

1,203 

311 

801 

3,358 

828 

1,816 

1,542 

26, 300 

580 

322 



6.1 
4.0 



8.8 
8.4 
5.8 
3.4 
9.1 
1.4 
1.3 
2.2 



1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3.2 

11.5 

1.6 

1.7 



7, 062, 988 1, 004, 320 



12.4 
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Counties of N'ew York State Aeeanged According to Pek- 

CENTAGE OF AlIENS^ TO GENERAL POPULATION IN 1905. 

Counties with over 10 per cent, of Aliens — Kings, Nassau, 
!N"ew York, Westchester. 

Counties with over 7 per cent, and less than 10 per cent. — 
Erie, Franklin, Jefferson, Niagara, Putnam, Queens, Kichmond, 
Rockland, Schenectady, Suffolk. 

Counties with over 5 per cent, and less than 1 per cent. — 
Chautauqua, Herkimer, Monroe, Montgomery, Oneida, Orange, 
St. Lawrence. 

Counties with over 3 per cent, and less than 5 per cent. — 
Albany, Broome, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Clinton, Columbia, Dutch- 
ess, Essex, Fulton, Genesee, Hamilton, Livingston, Onondaga, 
Ontario, Orleans, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Sullivan, Ulster, Wash- 
ington, Wayne. 

Counties with over 2 per cent, and less than 3 per cent. — 
Allegany, Greene, Lewis, Seneca, Tompkins, Warren. 

Counties with 2 per cent, or less — Chemung, Chenango, Cort- 
land, Delaware, Madison, Oswego, Otsego, Schoharie, Schuyler, 
Steuben, Tioga, Wyoming, Yates. 

1 The word " alien " is here applied to all unnaturalized persons irrespective 
of their length of residence in the United States. 
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Net Immigbation to the United States (1899-1908). 

The following estimate of the net immigration to the United 
States during the last ten years has been prepared by the Federal 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 

" Since July 1, 1907, a record of alien departures has been 
made by the Bureau of Immigration and ISTaturalization. Based 
upon this record the following estimate of the net immigration 
during the past ten years has been made. Unusual conditions 
have existed since the recent financial depression. Conditions 
were normal, however, during July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1907. For this reason the ratio of alien departures during 
those four months has been used upon which to base estimates of 
such departures during the previous nine years. 



Ratio 
estimated 
Alien arrivals. net immigra- 

tion bears 

Accepted Other Total Total Alien Net to accepted 

Year. immigration alien alien departures immigration immigration 

figures. arrivals. arrivals, estimated, estimated. figure. 

1899 311,715 a45,000 356,715 172,837 183,878 59 per cent. 

1900 448,572 65,635 514,207 206,351 307,856 69 " 

1901 487,918 74,950 662,868 209,318 353,550 72 " 

1902 648,743 82,055 730,798 220,103 510,695 79 " 

1903 857,046 64,269 921,315 247,559 673,756 79 " 

1904 812,870 27,844 840,714 332,019 508,695 63 

1905 1,026,499 33,256 1,059,755 385,111 674,644 66 " 

1906 1,100,735 65,618 1,166,353 356,257 810,096 74 " 

1907 1,285,349 153,120 1,433,469 431,306 1,007,163 78 " 

1908 782,870 141,825 924,695 b714,828 b209,867 27 " 

Total 7,762,317 753,572 8,515,889 3,275,589 5,240,300 

I — ) 

a Estimated. b Actual figures. 

'' The calculations in the above table are arrived at in the follow- 
ing manner : 

"Alien Arrivals. — The total number of alien arrivals of all 
classes is known except in 1899. The numbers shown under the 
head of ' accepted immigration ' are the regular immigration 
figures and do not represent the entire alien arrivals ; the number 
of other alien arrivals, except during 1899, are known, however. 
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and are shown under the head of ' Other alien arrivals.' The sum 
of the two makes the total alien arrivals. For the year 1899 
' Other alien arrivals ' have been estimated at 45,000. 

"Alien Departures. — Frojn the record of alien departures made 
from the outward manifests for July, August, September, and 
October, 1907, it is ascertained that 72.9 per cent, of all depart- 
ures during those months were aliens. By applying this ratio 
to the departures of all transatlantic passengers, 1899 to 1907 
(data regarding which have been taken from the records of the 
Transatlantic Passenger Conference), the estimated number of 
aliens departing for Europe during those years has been ascer- 
tained. As 95 per cent, of all alien arrivals come from Europe, it 
is fair to assume that the European departures represent 95 per 
cent, of the total departures. Five per cent, has, therefore, been 
added to the estimated transatlantic alien departure to make the 
' Total alien departures ' as shown. The figures given for 1908 
are the actual alien departures shown by outward manifests. 

" Net Immigration. — The differenee between the total alien 
arrivals and the total alien departures represents the estimated net 
immigration as appears under that heading in the table. The 
estimated net immigration during the past ten years is shown to 
be 5,240,300, which is 68 per cent, of the, accepted immigration 
for the period." 
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APPENDIX V.' 



Immigrant Aliens Giving Their Destination as New York 
(1904-1908), BY Eaces or Peoples. 



Races or Peoples. 



1904. 



1905. 



1907. 



1908. 



Total. 



African (Black) 661 1,040 1,645 

Armenian 597 60O 668 

Bohemian and Moravian 1,843 2,047 1,997 

Bulgar'n, Serv'n, Mont'grin 513 557 1,445 

Chinese 491 104 62 

Croatian and Slovenian 1,807 2,762 3,380 

Cuban 1,263 1,820 2,119 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzego- 

vlnian 693 642 1,256 

Dutch and Flemish 1,397 1,595 1,633 

East Indian 82 31 67 

English 11,331 15,147 14,662 

Filipino 5 1 

Finnish 1,474 2,124 1,862 

French 4,432 4,723 4,715 

German 20,235 21,416 22,437 

Greek 3,579 3,164 6,150 

Hebrew 68,693 83,724 95,261 

Irish 13,005 19,688 16,355 

Italian (North) 8,905 9,733 12,984 

Italian (South) 76,124 81,572 117,119 

Japanese 247 256 342 

Korean 9 3 2 

Lithuanian 1,592 2,384 2,260 

Magyar 4,781 8,076 9,905 

Mexican 250 99 84 

Pacific Islander 7 

Polish 13,185 18,839 20,602 

Portuguese 276 412 433 

Roumanian 294 415 715 

Russian 1,281 1,302 2,015 

Ruthenian 1,653 2.275 3,626 

Scandinavian 10,928 12,662 11,724 

Scotch 2,659 4,320 5,581 

Slovak 3,480 6,254 5,338 

Spanish 1,620 1,785 2,181 

Spanish American 806 838 966 

Syrian 1,238 1,474 1,584 

Turkish 274 353 480 

Welsh 285 391 600 

West Indian 1,137 863 876 

All other peoples 235 129 230 

Total 263,160 315,610 



1,881 
1,023 
1,853 
2,642 
72 
4,189 
1,895 

1,404 

1,739 

35 

14,819 



1,966 

3,620 

21,440 

14,372 

93,397 

13,830 

11,195 

108,055 

443 

2 

4,176 

10,673 

50 



31,571 

513 

1,081 

5,747 

5,090 

10,197 

5,525 

4,692 

2,600 

704 

1,512 

421 



510 



1,668 
910 
1,641 
1,473 
107 
2,119 
1,915 

799 

1,783 

63 

14,052 



1,217 

4,042 

19,960 

10,297 

62,697 

13,654 

6,036 

61,303 

317 

9 

2,238 

5,609 



21,381 

524 

1,037 

5,773 

3,318 

6,305 

4,317 

2,593 

2,674 

682 

1,445 

406 

507 

701 

436 



6,786 
3,698 
9,381 
6,630 
836 
14,267 
9,002 

4,794 

8,147 

278 

69,911 

6 

8,633 

21,532 

106,988 

37,552 

403,772 

75,632 

48,863 

434,178 

1,605 

25 

12,690 

38,944 

SC6 

7 

105,578 

2,168 

3,542 

16,118 

15,962 

51,816' 

22,252 

22,357 

10,760 

3,996 

7,253 

1,934 

2,465 

4,465 

1,639 



374,708 386,244 256,425 1,596,037 



1 The figures in Tables V-XVIII, inclusive, have been taken or calculated 
from reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration. The percentages 
have been calculated. 
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Immigrant Axiens Admitted to the United States (1908), 
BY Eaces oe Peoples, Showing by Whom Passage was 
Paid. 



Number. 



Races or Peoples. 



Other 
than 
Self or 
.Self. Relative, relative. 



Total. 



Self. 



Rela- 
tive. 



Other 

than 

SeUor 

relative. 



African 3,456 961 

Armenian 2,301 971 

Bohemian and Moravian 5,519 4,595 

Bulgarian, Servian 17,252 957 

Chinese 786 421 

Croatian and Slovenian 16,921 3,432 

Cuban 2,654 628 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 3,535 199 

Dutch and Flemish 5,445 3,982 

East Indian 1,641 18 

English 31,172 16,547 

Finnish 3,806 2,561 

French 8,536 3,835 

German 43,565 28,381 

Greek 26,165 2,588 

Hebrew 39,542 63,492 

Irish 21,700 14,241 

Italian (North) 18,716 6,777 

Italian (South) 68,875 41,252 

Japanese 7,060 9,265 

Korean 19 7 

Lithuanian 7,967 5,639 

Magyar 17,373 6,841 

Mexican 3,729 1,825 

Pacific Islander 1 1 

Polish 44,033 23,816 

Portuguese 3,436 2,232 

Roumanian 8,546 1,051 

Russian 14,799 2,239 

Euthenlan 10,105 2,204 

Scandinavian 20,844 10,611 

Scotch 11,314 6,385 

Slovak 10,921 6,192 

Spanish 5,288 1,122 

Spanish- American 744 248 

Syrian 3,769 1,728 

Turkish 2,214 110 

Welsh 1,662 787 

West Indian 799 254 

Other peoples 1,375 122 

Totals 497,575 276,417 



209 

27 

50 

37 

66 

119 

41 

13 

99 

61 

1,337 

379 

510 

1,092 

65 

353 

486 

207 

420 

93 

114 
164 
128 

256 

1,141 

32 

73 

52 

1,434 

315 

57 

226 

71 

23 

3 

55 

57 



4,626 

3,299 

10,164 

18,246 

1,263 

20,472 

3,323 

3,747 

9,526 

1,710 

49,056 

6,746 

12,881 

73,038 

28,808 

103,387 

36,427 

24,700 

110,547 

16,418 

26 

13,720 

24,378 

5,682 

2 

68,105 

6,809 

9,629 

17,111 

12,361 

32,789 

17,014 

16,170 

6,636 

1,063 

6,520 

2,327 

2,604 

1,110 

1,630 



74.7 
69.8 
54.3 
94.6 
62.3 
82.6 
80.0 
94.4 
67.2 
96.0 
63.6 
66.5 
66.3 
59.5 
90.3 
38.2 
69.6 
75.8 
62.3 
43.0 
73.1 
58.1 
71.2 
65.6 
60.0 
64.7 
50.4 
88.8 
86.6 
81.8 
63.5 
66.6 
67.5 
79.7 
70.0 
68.3 
95.2 
66.4 
72.0 
89.9 



10.8 

a). 4 

45.2 

6.2 
33.3 
16.8 
18.9 

5.3 
41.8 

1.0 
33.7 
37.9 
29.7 
3S.8 

9.0 
CI. 5 
39.1 
23.4 
37.3 
66.4 
29.6 
41.1 
28.1 
32.1 
50.0 
34.9 
32.8 
10.9 
13.1 
17.8 
32.1 
31.6 
32.1 
16.9 
23.3 
31.3 

4.7 
3] .4 
22.9 

7.9 



4.6 
0.8 
0.5 
0.2 
4.4 
0.6 
1.1 
0.3 
1.0 
3.0 
2.7 
5.6 
4.0 
1.7 
0.2 
0.3 
1.3 
0.8 
0.4 
0.6 

0.8 
0.7 
2.3 

0.4 
16.8 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
4.4 
1.8 
0.4 
3.4 
6.7 
0.4 
0.1 
2.2 
6.1 
2.2 



9,878 782,870 



63.6 



35.2 



1.2 
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Immigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States (1908), 
BY Races oe Peoples^ Showing Whom the Immigrant 
"WAS Going to Join. 



Races or Peoples. 



Number joining. 


Total. 




Per cent. 




Relative. 


Friend. 


No rela- 
tive or 
friend. 


Relative. 


Friend. 


No rela- 
tive or 
friend. 


3 186 


651 

455 

1,433 

10,827 

83 

6,874 

205 

1,435 

2,087 

100 

8,165 

2,272 

1,957 

13,350 

9,916 

4,934 

3,007 

4,399 

4,653 

2,608 

7 

1,565 

5,107 

339 

1 

9,073 

948 

4,008 

7,536 

3,107 

7,423 

2,919 

2,349 

1,116 

136 

633 

966 

466 

178 

692 


790 
75 

202 
2,410 

786 
1,006 
1,308 

362 

652 
1,308 
9,006 

294 
2,356 
4,370 
1,212 
1,943 
1,763 
1,331 
1,614 
7,492 
11 
90 

920 
3,668 

1,010 

1,167 

904 

1,169 

339 

2,093 

2,822 

266 

2,289 

599 

272 

152 

299 

291 

125 


4,626 

3,299 

10,164 

18,246 

1,263 

20,472 

3,323 

3,747 

9,526 

1,710 

49,066 

6,746 

12,881 

73,038 

28,808 

103,387 

36,427 

24,700 

110,547 

16,418 

26 

13,720 

24,378 

5,682 

2 

68,105 

6,809 

9,629 

17,111 

12,361 

32,789 

17,014 

16,170 

6,636 

1,063 

5,520 

2,327 

2,504 

1,110 

1,530 


68.8 
83.9 
33.9 
27.5 
31.3 
61.5 
64.5 
62.3 
71.3 
17.6 
66.0 
61.9 
66.5 
76.7 
61.2 
93.3 
87.0 
76.8 
94.4 
37.9 
30.8 
87.9 
76.2 
29.7 
60.0 
85.2 
69.0 
49.0 
49.2 
71.8 
70.7 
65.8 
83.9 
48.7 
30.9 
83.6 
52.0 
69.5 
67.8 
53.1 


14.1 
13.8 
14.1 
69.3 

6.6 
33.6 

6.2 
33.3 
21.9 

5.8 
16.6 
33.7 
15.2 
18.3 
34.4 

4.8 

E.2 
1V.8 

4.2 
16.6 
26.9 
11.4 
21.0 

6.0 
60.0 
13.3 
13.9 
41.6 
41.0 
25.1 
22.9 
17.6 
)4.5 
16.8 
12.8 
11.5 
41.5 
13.6 
]6.0 
38.7 


17.1 


2,760 


2.3 


.. 8,624 
5,009 


2.0 
13 2 


395 


62.1 


.. 12,592 


4.9 


1,810 


. 39 3 


1,960 


9.4 


.. 6,787 


6.8 


302 


76.7 


.. 31,895 


18.4 


4,180 


4.4 


.. 8,568 


18.3 


.. 65,318 


6.0 


.. 17,630 
.. 96,510 


4.2 
1.9 


. . 31,657 


4.8 


.. 18,970 


5.4 


.. 104,275 


1.4 


6,418 


45.6 


8 


42.3 


,. 12,065 


0.7 


.. 18,351 


3.8 


.. 1,685 


64.3 


1 




. . 68,022 


1.5 


4,694 


17.1 


.. 4,717 


9.4 


.. 8,406 


6.8 


8,865 


3.1 


.. 23,273 


6.4 


. . 11,273 


16.6 


.. 13,565 


1.6 


. . 3,231 


34.5 


328 


56.3 


.. 4,613 


4.9 


.. 1,210 


6.5 


.. 1,739 


11.9 


641 


26.2 


813 


8.2 



African , 

Armenian 

Bohemian and Moravian. 

Bulgarian, Servian , 

Chinese , 

Croatian, Slovenian — 

Cuban 

Dalmatian, Bosnian ..... 

Dutch and Flemish . 

East Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian (North) 

Italian (South) 

•lapanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican , 

Pacific Islander 

I'olish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- American 

Syrian 

Turkish ■ 

Welsh 

West Indian ■ 

Other peoples 

Totals 596,304 127.781 



58,785 782,870 



76.2 



16.3 



7.5 
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Illiterates Foubteen Yeaes of Age and Oveb Admitted to 
United States (1908), by Races oe Peoples. 

Immigrants Illiterates 

Races or Peoples. 14 years 14 years 

and over. and over.^ Per cent. 

African 4,205 839 20.0 

Armenian 2,718 808 29.7 

Bohemian and Moravian 7,948 124 1.6 

Bulgarian and Servian 17,907 6,389 35.7 

Chinese 1,113 103 9.3 

Croatian and Slovenian 18, 905 5, 676 30.0 

Cuban 2,878 73 2.5 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 3, 632 1, 815 50.0 

Dutch and Flemish 7, 276 245 3.4 

East Indian 1, 707 985 57 . 7 

English 41, 066 571 1.4 

Finnish 6, 076 242 4.0 

French 10,961 870 7.9 

German 59, 109 4, 212 7.1 

Greek 27, 940 7, 954 28 . 5 

Hebrew 77, 374 23, 453 30.3 

Irish 33,771 578 1.7 

Italian (North) ' 21, 925 1, 890 8.6 

Italian (South) 92,082 46,678 50.7 

Japanese 16, 101 4, 915 30 . 5 

Korean 22 2 9.1 

Lithuanian 12, 464 7, 506 60 . 2 

Magyar 20,931 2,318 11.1 

Mexican *. . . 4,.660 2, 770 59 . 4 

Pacific Islander 2 .... 

"Polish 60,287 24,380 40.4 

Portuguese 5, 112 3, 315 64. 8 

Roumanian 9, 325 3, 610 38 . 7 

Russian 16,151 6,683 41.4 

Ruthenian 11,672 6,065 52.0 

Scandinavian 29, 062 348 1 . 2 

Scotch 13,979 199 1.4 

Slovak 13, 847 3, 167 23 . 6 

Spanish 6,055 899 14.8 

Spanish- American 896 31 3.5 

Syrian 4, 774 2, 611 54 .7 

Turkish 2,286 1,627 72.0 

Welsh 2,068 37 1.8 

West Indian 935 37 4.0 

Other peoples 1,470 678 46.1 

Totals 670, 722 174, 603 ieTo 

1 Including those w^ho can read but cannot write. 
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Illitebacy of Immigrant Aliens Admitted to United States 
(1908), BY Sexes and by Eaces oe Peoples. 









Illiterates, 14 Yeabs and 


Over. 


Per Cent, of Such iLLrrERATES, 


RACE OR 
PEOPLE. 


Yeabs and Over. 


CAN HEAD BDT 
CANNOT WHITE. 


CANNOT READ 
NOH WRITE, 


CAN HEAD BUT 
CANNOT WHITE. 


CANNOT READ 
NOH WHITE. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 




2,628 
1,806 

4,387 

17,246 

1,083 

14,692 

2,116 

3,321 

4,664 

1,700 

25,732 

3,337 

6,734 

34,259 

26,538 

43,270 

16,494 

15,881 

64,591 

12,098 

18 

7,894 

13,779 

3,457 

1 

39,758 

3,170 

8,326 

14,524 

8,475 

16,387 

8,691 

8,817 

5,198 

668 

3,553 

2,244 

1,433 

472 

1,386 


1,577 
912 

3,561 

661 

30 

4,213 

762 

311 

2,612 

7 

15,334 

2,759 

4,227 

24,880 

1,402 

34.104 

17,277 

6,044 

27,491 

4,005 

4,570 

7,151 

1,203 

1 

20,528 

1,942 

999 

1,627 

3,197 

12,675 

5,288 

5,030 

857 

223 

1,221 

42 

635 

463 

84 


11 

2 

10 
19 

1 
11 

2 

3 

""25 
14 
16, 
43 

1 

164 

15 

4 
19 

1 

■"i69 
4 
49 

■■■499 
5 

"■■32 
13 
31 
19 
10 
21 
1 
2D 

2- 

3 
2 


15 

5 

7 

2 
1 
2 

'■■'26 

9 

11 

73 

2 

72 

15 

1 

5 

■"225 

6 

29 

"495 

2 

1 

3 

13 

23 

6 

13 

4 

8 

i 


637 
446 

52 

6,038 

70 

4,459 

41 

1.474 

135 

984 

307 

131 

597 

2,022 

7,145 

9,455 

297 

1,271 

30,268 

2,695 

1 

4,215 

1,386 

1,889 

2,015 

3,171 

5,820 

4,203 

188 

108 

2,000 

712 

19 

1,628 

1,608 

22 

23 

651 


176 
360 

57 

332 

30 

1,199 

30 

138 

105 

1 

219 

88 

248 

2,074 

806 

13,762 

251 

614 

16,386 

2,219 

1 

2,897 

922 

803 

's.m 

.1,293 

438 

828 

1,836 

106 

66 

1,244 

162 

11 

955 

19 

13 

10 

25 


0.4 
C.l 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

o.i 

0.1 

oli 

0.4 
0.2 
0.1 

'6:4 
0.1 

'2.1 

lA 

'i!3 
0.2 

oi 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.6 

'oii 

0.6 
0.1 


1.0 

0.1 

"0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.1 

■ oii 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 

0.1 
2.4 

'"i'A 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 

■ ' 0.7 
'■■6:2 


24.2 
24.7 

1.2 

35.0 

6.5 

30.3 

1.9 

44.4 

2.9 

57.9 

1.2 

3.6 

8.9 

5.9 

26.9 

21.9 

1.8 

8.0 

46.9 

22.3 

5.6 

53.4 

10.1 

54.7 

367 

63.6 

38.1 

40.1 

49.6 

1.1 

1.2 

22.7 

13.7 

2.9 

45.8 

71.7 

1.5 

4.9 

46.9 


11.2 




39.6 


Bohemian, Mora^ 


1.7 


Bulgarian, Servian. 


50.2 
100.0 


Croatian, Slovenian. 


28.5 
3.9 


Dalmatian. Bosnian 
Dutch and Flemish 
East Indian 


44.4 
4.0 

14.3 
1.4 




3.2 




5.9 




8.3 


Greek 


57.5 




40.4 


Irish 


1.5 


Italian (North).... 
Italian (South) .... 


10.2 
69.6 
55.4 




25.0 


Lithuanian 


63.4 
12.9 




66.7 


Pacific Islander — 
Polish 


"'42!9 


Portuguese 

Houmanian. ...... 


66.8 
44.2 
50.8 


Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 


57.4 
0.8 
1.2 




24.7 




18.9 


Spanish-American. . 


4.8 
78.2 


Turkish 


45.2 


■V^elsh 


2.0 


West Indian 

Other peoples 


2.2 
29.8 


Total 


450,808 


219,914 


1,241 


1,069 


112,756 


59,537 


0.3 


0.5 


25.0 


27.0 







'Estimated on basis of equal distribution between the sexes of all under 14 years of age. 
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Immigeant Aliens AKEiviiirG (1904-1908) and Giving ]:^ew 
YoEK State as DestinatioWj by Occupatioit. 

Occupation. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. Total. 

Actors 635 

Architects 222 

Clergy 376 

Editors 183 

Electricians 181 

Engineers 1, 048 

Lawyers 221 

Literary Persons . 223 

Musicians 696 

Officials 413 

Physicians 446 

Sculptors & Artists 578 

Teachers 821 

Other Professionals 63 

Bakers 2, 302 

Barbers 1, 937 

Blacksmiths 1, 487 

Bookbinders 459 

Brewers '. 113. 

Butchers 1, 665 

Cabinet Makers . . 512 ' 

Carpenters 5, 842 

Clerks 4, 687 

Dressmakers 2, 108 

Engineers (st'n'y). 1,234 

Engravers 59 

Furriers 405 

Gardeners 406 

Hat Makers 496 

Iron Workers .... 652 

Jewelers 244 

Locksmiths 1, 342 

Machinists 690 

Mariners 5, 120 

Masons 2, 578 

Mechanics 527 

Metal Workers . . . 543 

Millers 260 

Milliners 166 

Miners 600 

Painters & Glaziers 2, 111 



688 


684 




612 


658 


3,277 


238 


240 




265 


162 


1,127 


477 


424 




327 


410 


2,014 


165 


138 




81 


110 


677 


273 


255 




334 


291 


1,334 


598 


1,419 


1, 


,482 


927 


5,474 


304 


288 




217 


230 


1,260 


369 


295 




365 


325 


1,577 


777 


802 




555 


525 


3,355 


340 


297 




163 


146 


1,359 


484 


389 




268 


290 


1,877 


535 


698 




491 


377 


2,679 


985 


959 




791 


713 


4,269 


34 


551 




652 


431 


1,731 


2,405 


2,255 


2,227 


1,527 


10, 726 


1,871 


2,561 


2 


,146 


1,409 


9,924 


2,278 


2,091 


2, 


,146 


1,335 


9,337 


575 


502 




418 


297 


2,251 


156 


157 




177 


100 


703 


2,232 


1,888 


2 


,032 


1,242 


9,059 


951 


517 




492 


253 


2,725 


6,973 


8,531 


8. 


,542 


4,392 


34, 280 


5,568 


5,566 


5, 


,880 


4,909 


26,610 


2,375 


3,028 


5 


,273 


2,834 


15,618 


2,269 


914 




413 


543 


5, 373 


76 


88 




64 


67 


354 


534 


548 




588 


363 


2,438 


454 


603 




639 


422 


2,524 


763 


554 




476 


321 


2,610 


547 


536 




658 


519 


2,912 


230 


247 




196 


148 


1,065 


1,545 


1,460 


1 


,804 


1,154 


7,305 


888 


698 




803 


720 


3,799 


5,232 


4,262 


3 


,468 


1,932 


20, 014 


3,768 


5,710 


4, 


,215 


1,567 


17,838 


558 


694 




868 


640 


3,287 


681 


550 




493 


337 


2,604 


306 


367 




420 


235 


1,588 


299 


472 




538 


297 


1,772 


837 


987 


1, 


,252 


881 


4,557 


2,811 


2,644 


2: 


,780 


1,483 


11,829 
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APPENDIX X.— Concluded. 



Occupation. 1904. 

Photographers .... 196 

Plasterers 91 

Plumbers 139 

Printers 445 

Saddlers 303 

Seamstresses 2, 948 

Shipwrights 8 

Shoemakers 4,891 

Stonecutters . . . s . 603 

Tailors 14, 817 

Tanners 318 

Tinners 795 

Textile Workers . . 255 

Tobacco Workers . . 487 

Upholsterers 237 

Watch Makers . . . 525 

Weavers - spinners 688 

Wheelwrights .... 64 

Woodworkers .... 509 

Other skilled 1, 514 

Agents 258 

Bankers 192 

Draymen, Hackmen 209 

Farmers 805 

Farm laborers ... 23, 533 

Fishermen 188 

Hotelkeepers . ... 174 

Laborers 47, 721 

Manufacturers . . . 563 

Merchants 9, 303 

Servants 34, 916 

Other miscellan's. 1,084 

No occupation . .. 69,720 

, Totals 263, 150 



1905. 



1906. 



1907. 



1908. 



Total. 



266 




246 




245 




181 


1,134 


398 




855 




556 




119 


2,019 


257 




269 




291 




206 


1,162 


586 




603 




676 




427, 


2,737 


376 




355 




422 




276 


1,732 


2,487 


4 


,003 


2, 


,959 


1. 


,833 


14, 230 


32 




53 




73 




66 


232 


5,485 


5 


,726 


5 


,863 


3, 


,293 


25, 258 


701 


1 


,195 


1 


,481 




973 


4,953 


18,391 


16, 


,722 


18, 


,991 


12, 


,167 


81, 088 


479 




291 




280 




186 


1,554 


243 




245 




72 




48 


1,403 


868 




799 




956 




450 


3,328 


558 




510 




576 




266 


2,397 


284 




243 




252 




125 


1,141 


594 




614 




525 




341 


2,599 


1,037 




854 




824 




641 


4,094 


125 




177 




238 




134 


738 


502 




336 




268 




217 


1,832 


1,398 




527 




837 




656 


4,932 


348 




505 




415 




385 


1,911 


294 




305 




183 




154 


1,128 


313 




523 




387 




181 


1,613 


3,609 


3 


,190 


2, 


,559 


1, 


,160 


11,323 


32,910 


54, 043 


66 


,110 


28. 


,254 


204, 850 


366 




222 




207 




229 


1,212 


194 




176 




144 




143 


831 


62, 259 


67, 


,296 


82, 


,458 


42, 


,660 


302, 394 


639 




444 




256 




415 


2,317 


10, 152 


9. 


,550 


8, 


,314 


6, 


,619 


43,938 


41,021 


39. 


,400 


40, 


,933 


31, 


,973 


188,243 


1,068 


2, 


331 


3, 


,288 


2, 


712 


10, 483 


73,821 


105, 


,231 


88; 


,944 


83, 


,402 


421,119 



315,510 374,708 386,244 256,425 1,596,037 
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Sex of Immigeant Aliens Admitted to United States (1908), 
BY Races oe Peoples. 



Races or Peoples. 



NUMBER. 



filR cent. 



Female. 



Total. 



Male. Female. 



African 2, 839 

Armenian 2, 829 

Bohemian and Moravian 5, 495 

Bulgarian and Servian 17,416 

Chinese 1, 177 

Croatian and Slovenian 15,476 

Cuban 2, 339 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 3, 379 

Dutch and Flemish 5, 789 

East Indian 1, 702 

English 29, 727 

Finnish 3, 652 

French . . . . i 7, 694 

German 41, 209 

Greek 26, 972 

Hebrew 56, 277 

Irish 17, 822 

Italian (North) 17,269 

Italian ( South ) 73, 824 

Japanese 12, 256 

Korean 20 

Lithuanian 8, 522 

Magyar 15, 504 

Mexican 3, 968 

Pacific Island 1 

Polish 43, 667 

Portuguese 4, 019 

' Roumanian 8, 478 

Russian 15, 004 

Ruthenian 8, 820 

Scandinavian 18, 251 

Scotch 10, 209 

Slovak 9, 979 

Spanish 5, 489 

Spanish- American 752 

Syrian 3, 926 

Turkish 2, 265 

Welsh 1, 651 

West Indian 560 

Other Peoples 1, 416 

Totals 506, 912 



1,789 

1,789 

4,669 

830 

86 

4,996 

984 

369 

3,737 

8 

19, 329 

3,094 

5,187 

31, 829 

1,836 

47, 110 

18, 605 

7,431 

36, 723 

4,162 

6 

5.198 

8,874 

1,714 

1 

24, 438 

2,790 

1,151 

2,107 

3,541 

14, 538 

6,805 

6,191 

1,147 

311 

1,594 

62 

853 

550 

114 



4,626 
4,626 

10, 164 

18, 246 
1,263 

20, 472 
3,323 
3,747 
9,526 
1,710 

49, 056 
6,746 

12, 881 
73, 038 
28, 808 

103, 387 
36, 427 
24, 700 

110,547 

16,418 

26 

13, 720 
24, 378 

5,682 

2 

68, 105 

6,809 

9,629 

17,111 

12,361 

32, 789 

17,014 

16, 170 

6,636 

1,063 

5,520 

2,327 

2,504 

1,110 

1,530 



61.2 

61.2 

54.1 

95.5 

93.2 

75.6 

70.4 

90.2 

60.8 

99.5 

60.6 

54.1 

59.7 

56.4 

93.1 

54.0 

48.9 

69.0 

66.8 

74.6 

76.9 

62.1 

63.6 

69.8 

50.0 

64.1 

50.0 

88.0 

87.7 

71.4 

55.7 

60.0 

61.7 

82.7 

70.7 

71.1 

97.3 

65.9 

50.5 

92.6 



38.8 

38.8 

45.9 
4.5 
6.8 

24.4 
29.6 
9.8 
39.0 
0.5 
39.4 
45.9 
40.3 
43.6 

6.9 
46.0 
51.1 
30.1 
33.2 
25.4 
23.1 
37.9 
36.4 
30.2 
50.0 
35.9 
41.0 
12.0 
12.3 
28.6 
44.3 
40.0 
38.3 
17.3 
29.3 
28.9 

2.7 
34.1 
49.5 

7.4 



275,958 782,870 64.8 sk o 
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APPENDIX XII. 



Ages of Immigrant Aliens Admitted to United States 
(1908), BY Races oe Peoples. 



No. of Immigrant aliens. 



Per cent. 



Races or Peoples. Under 14-44 45 years Under 14-44 45 years 

14 years. years, and over. Total. 14 years. years, and over. 

African 421 4,021 184 4,626 9.1 

Armenian 581 2,617 201 3,299 17.6 

Bohemian and Moravian 2,216 7,426 523 10,164 21.8 

Bulgarian and Servian 339 17,442 466 18,246 1.9 

Chinese 150 1,064 49 1,263 11.9 

Croatian and Slovenian 1,567 18,321 584 20,472 7.7 

Cuban 445 2,582 296 3,323 13.4 

Dalmatian and Bosnian 115 3,568 64 3,747 3.1 

Dutch and Flemish 2,250 6,602 674 9,526 23.6 

East Indian 3 1,676 31 1,710 0.2 

Knglish 7,990 36,245 4,821 49,066 16.3 

Finnish 670 6,946 130 6,746 9.9 

French 1,920 9,919 1,042 12,881 14.9 

German 13,899 54,402 4,737 73,038 19.0 

Greek 868 27,617 323 28,808 3.0 

Hebrew 26,013 71,388 5,986 103,387 26.2 

Irish 2,656 32,188 1,683 36,427 7.3 

Italian (North) 2,776 21,116 810 24,700 11.2 

Italian (South) 18,465 83,956 8,126 110,647 16.7 

Japanese 317 15,808 293 16,418 1.9 

Korean 4 22 ... 26 15.4 

Lithuanian 1,256 12,173 291 13,720 9.2 

Magyar 3,447 20,033 848 24,378 14.1 

Mexican 1,022 4,195 465 5,682 18.0 

Pacific Islander 1 1 2 

Polish 7,818 68,682 1,605 68,105 11.5 

Portuguese 1,697 4,655 457 6,809 24.9 

Roumanian 304 8,904 421 9,629 3.2 

Russian 960 15,787 364 17,111 6.6 

Ruthenian 689 11,353 319 12,361 5.6 

Scandinavian, 3,727 27,517 1,545 32,789 11.4 

Scotch 3,035 12,616 1,363 17,014 17.8 

Slovak 2,323 13,353 494 16,170 14.4 

Spanish 681 5,697 358 6,636 8.8 

Spanish American 167 811 85 1,063 16.7 

Syrian 746 4,602 172 5,520 13.5 

Turkish 41 2,266 20 2,327 1.8 

Welsh 436 1,874 194 2,504 17.4 

West Indian .: 175 849 86 1,110 15.8 

Other peoples 60 1,429 41 1,530 3.9 

Totals 112,148 630,671 40,061 782,870 14.3 80.6 5.1 



86.9 
76.3 
73.1 
95.6 
84.2 
89.5 
77.6 
95.2 
69.4 
98.0 
73.9 
88.2 
77.0 
74.5 
95.9 
69.0 
88.4 
85.6 
75.9 
96.3 
84.6 
88.7 
82.4 
73.8 
50.0 
86.1 
68.4 
92.4 
92.3 
91.8 
83.8 
74.2 
82.6 
85.8 
76.3 
83.4 
97.3 
74.9 
76.4 
93.4 



4.0 
6.1 
5.1 
2.5 
3.9 
2.8 
9.0 
1.7 
7.0 
1.8 
9.8 
1.9 
8.1 
6.5 
1.1 
6.3 
4.3 
3.2 
7.4 
1.8 

2.1 
3,6 
8.2 
50.0 
2.4 
6.7 
4.4 
2.1 
2.6 
4.8 
8.0 
3.1 
6.4 
8.0 
3.1 
0.9 
7.7 
7.8 
2.7 
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Emigeant Aliens Who Depaeted Feom New Yoek State 
(1908), BY Races oe Peoples. 



Baces or Peoples. Number. 

African, black 151 

Armenian 89 

Bohemian and Moravian 219 

Bulgarian, Servian and Montenegrin 469 

Chinese 65 

Croatian and Slovenian 3, 784 

Cuban 326 

Dalmatian, Bosnian and Herzegovinian 220 

Dutch and Flemish 269 

East Indian 10 

English 1, 694 

Finnish 355 

French 1, 639 

German 4, 233 

Greek 2, 456 

Hebrew 6, 060 

Irish 1, 013 

Italian (North) 5, 543 

Italian (South) 65,837 

Japanese 78 

Lithuanian 652 

Magyar 5, 505 

Mexican 62 

Pacific Islander 1 

Polish 11, 271 

Portuguese 122 

Roumanian 319 

Russian 2, 909 

Ruthenian 642 

Scandinavian 1, 617 

Scotch 441 

Slovak 2, 807 

Spanish 705 

Spanish-American 186 

Syrian 437 

Turkish 285 

Welsh 30 

West Indian ' 126 

Other peoples 144 

Total 122, 771 
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Emigeastt Aliens Who Depaeted ,'Fkom the United States, 
BY Kaces oe Peoples (1908). 

Races or Peoples. Total. Per cent. 

African 889 . 2 

Armenian 234- 0.1 

Bohemian and Moravian 1, 051 0.3 

Bulgarian, Servian 5, 965 1 . 6 

Chinese 3, 898 1.1 

Croatian, Slovenian 28, 589 7.3 

Cuban 2,089 0.5 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 1, 046 . 3 

Dutch and Flemish 1, 198 0.3 

East Indian ' 124 

English 5,320 1.3 

Finnish 3,463 0.9 

French ' . . . \ 3, 0.63 0.8 

German 14, 418 2.9 

Greek 6, 763 1.8 

Hebrew 7, 702 1.9 

Irish 2, 441 0.6 

Italian (North) 19,507 4.9 

Italian (South) ■ 147 828 37.7 

Japanese , 5, . ""? 1.3 

Korean 18* 

Lithuanian 3, 388 0.9 

Magyar 29,276 7.6 

Mexican 173 

Pacific Islander 7 ... 

Polish 46,727 11.9 

Portuguese 898 0.2 

Roumanian 5, 264 1 . 3 

Russian ; 7, 507 1 . 9 

Euthenian 3, 310 0.9 

Scandinavian 5, 801 1.4 

Scotch 1,596 0.4 

Slovak 23, 573 5.9 

Spanish 1,977 0.5 

Spanish-American 333 . 1 

Syrian 1, 700 0.5 

Turkish 1, 276 0.4 

Welsh .- 163 

West Indian 375 0.1 

Other peoples 630 0,2 

Total 395,073 100.0 
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APPENDIX XV. 



Sex of Emigeant Axiens Who Depaeted Feom the Uititei> 
States (1908) by Eaces oe Peoples. 



Number of Emigrant Aliens. — 

Races or Peoples. Male. Female. Total. 

African 645 

Armenian 221 

Bohemian and Moravian.... 755 

Bulgarian and Servian 5,843 

Chinese 3, 760 

Croatian and Slovenian 26, 753 

Cuban 1, 340 

Dalmatian and Bosnian 999 

Dutch and Flemish 931 

Bast Indian 122 

English 3, 473 

Finnish 2, 770 

French 1, 838 

German 10, 070 

Greek 6, 597 

Hebrew 6, 004 

Irish 1, 193 

Italian (North) 17,467 

Italian (South) 134,783 

Japanese . . , 4, 586 

Korean . .<r 174 

Lithuanian 2, 828 

Magyar 24, 941 

Mexican 120 

Pacific Islander 3 

Polish 39,148 

Portuguese 633 

Eoumanian 5, 008 

Russian 6, 500 

Eutheniau 2, 906 

Scandinavian 3, 933 

Scotch J. 1, 085 

Slovak I 19, 992 

Spanish 1, 696 

Spanish- American 228 

Syrian 1,355 

Turkish 1, 232 

Welsh 108 

West Indian 220 

Other peoples 623 

Totals 342,883 



^Per cent. 

Uale. Female. 
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889 


72.5 


27.5 


13 


234 


94.4 


5.6 


296 


1,051 


71.8 


28.2 


122 


5,965 


98.0 


2.0 


138 


3,898 


96.5 


3.5 


1,836 


28, 589 


93.6 


6.4 


749 


2,089 


64.2 


35.8 


47 


1,046 


95.5 


4.5- 


267 


1,198 


77.7 


22.3 


2 


124 


98.4 


1.6. 


1,847 


5,320 


65.3 


34.7 


693 


3,468 


80.0 


20. 


1,225 


3,063 


60.0 


40.0 


4,348 


14, 418 


69.8 


30.2 


166 


6,763 


97.6 


2.4 


1,698 


7,702 


77.9 


28.1 


1,248 


2,441 


48.9 


51.1 


2,040 


19, 507 


89.5 


10.5- 


13, 045 


147, 828 


91.1 


8.9 


737 


5,323 


86.2 


S.9 


14 


188 


92.6 


7.4 


560 


3,388 


83.5 


16.5- 


4,335 


29, 276 


85.2 


14.8 


53 


173 


69.4 


30. & 


4 


7 


42.9 


57.1 


7,579 


46, 727 


83.8 


16.2 


265 


898 


70.5 


29.5- 


256 


5,264 


95.2 


14.8 


1,007 


Y,507 


86.6 


13.4 


404 


3,310 


87.8 


12.2 


1,868 


5,801 


67.8 


32.2 


511 


1,596 


68.0 


32.0' 


3,581 


23,573 


84.8 


15.2 


281 


1,977 


85.8 


14.2 


105 


333 


68.5 


31. & 


345 


1,700 


79.7 


20.3 


44 


1,276 


96.5 


3.5 


55 


163 


66.3 


33.7 


155 


375 


58.7 


41.3 


7 


630 


98.9 


1.1 



52,190 395,073 86.5 13.5 
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APPENDIX XVI. 



Ages of Emigbant Aliens Who Dbpahted Feom the Uniteb 
States (1908) by Kaces oe Peoples. 



Races or Peoples. 



Number of Emigrant Aliens. 

Under 14 14-44 45 years 
years. years, and over. Total. 



Under 14 14-44 4S yean 
years, years, andovec. 



African 51 770 

Armenian 2 207 

Bohemian and Moravian 6S 864 

Bulgarian and Servian 22 5,654 

Chinese 83 1,982 

Croatian and Slovenian 422 26,086 

Cuban S60 1,527 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 21 934 

Dutch and Flemish 96 968 

East Indian 116 

English 630 4,032 

Finnish .'. 203 8,032 

French 148 2,454 

German 751 12,082 

Greek 69 6,242 

Hebrew B29 6,461 

Irish 92 2,009 

Italian (North) 602 17,237 

lUlian (South) 5,289 129,649 

Japanese 167 4,660 

Korean 2 170 

Lithuanian 124 3,025 

Magyar 835 26,057 

Mexican 21 136 

Pacific Islander 3 4 

Polish 1,757 41,611 

Portuguese SO 697 

Roumanian 39 4,806 

Russian 238 6,732 

Ruthenian 44 3,014 

Scandinavian 297 4,846 

Scotch 191 1,224 

Slovak 666 21,041 

Spanish 124 1,684 

Spanish- American 34 258 

Syrian 53 1,475 

Turkish 9 1,190 

Welsh 21 111 

West Indian 56 281 

Other peoples 2 692 

Totals W,OU 345,920 
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93.6 


6.4 


788 


5,820 


10.0 


76.8 


14.2 


228 


8,463 


6.9 


87.5 


6.6 


461 


8,063 


4.8 


80.2 


15.0 


1,585 


14,418 


5.2 


83.9 


10 .« 


452 


6,763 


1.0 


92.3 


6.7 


712 


7,702 


6.9 


83.8 


9.3 


340 


2,441 


8.7 


82.4 


18;9 


1,668 


19,607 


8.1 


88.4 


8^ 


12,890 


147,828 


3.6 


87.7 


8.7 


496 


5,323 


3.1 


%:l 


9.3 


16 


188 


1.1 


B<B 


239 


8,888 


8.7 


89.3 


7:0 


2,384 


29,276 


2.8 


89.1 


8.1 


16 


173 


12.1 


78.7 
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419 


6,264 
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91.4 


7.9 
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7.2 
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8,310 


1.3 


91.1 


7.S 


658 


5,801 


5.1 


83.6 


11. S 
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1,596 


12.0 


76.7 


11.3 


1,866 


23,573 


2.8 


89.4 


7.8 


169 


1,977 


6.3 


85.1 


■8:6 


41 


338 


10.2 


77.5 


12.3 


172 


1,700 


3.1 


86.8 


10.1 


77 


1,276 


0.7 


93.3 


6.9 


31 


163 


12.8 


68.3 


18.9 


38 


876 


15.9 


74.0 


10.1 


36 


630 


0.3 


94.0 


6.7 



85,142 395,073 



8.5 



87.6 



8.9 
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APPENDIX XVII. 



Length of Eesidence in the United States of Emigrant 
Aliens Who Depaeted (1908), by Races op. Peoples. 



Races or Peoples. 



Number of Emigrant Aliens. 



Not 
over 
5 yrs. 



5-10 

yrs. 



10-15 
yrs. 



Over 
15-20 20 
yrs. yrs. 



Total. 



Per cent. 



Not 

over 5-10 
5 yrs. yrs. 



Over 
10-15 15-20 20 
yrs. --yrs. yrs. 



African 719 138 16 11 6 

Armenian 161 ' 66 11 6 . 

Bohemian & Moravian. 810 202 20 11 6 

Bulgarian, Servian 6,540 404 13 3 5 

Chinese 677 833 599 646 1,143 

Croatian, Slovenian ... 23,058 5,187 202 101 41 

Cuban 1,939 115 15 17 3 

Dalmatlon, Bosnian .. 847 183 4 7 6 

Dutch and Flemish .. 929 203 80 IS 23 

East Indian 116 8 

English 4,335 669 170 78 78 

Finnish 2,456 862 87 48 10 

French 1,992 076 133 144 US 

German 11,307 2,296 294 266 255 

Greek 6,606 1,070 67 15 5 

Hebrew 6,625 940 80 35 22 

Irish 1,533 574 134 82 118 

Kalian (North) 14,173 4,509 474 229 122 

Italian (SoijIJl) 123,063 22,411 1,406 684 264 

Japanese 3,372 1,410 342 131 68 

Korean 168 20 

Eithuanian 2,704 589 59 23 8 

Magyar 25,248 3,678 225 92 33 

Mexican 147 22 3 

Pacific Islander 7 

Polish 40,353 5,647 435 228 64 

Portuguese 635 192 22 24 25 

Roumanian 4,970 286 7 1 

Russian 6,458 906 81 45 17 

Ruthenian 2,851 401 40 16 2 

Scandinavian 4,021 1,321 193 158 100 

Scotch 1,342 171 35 15 83 

Slovak 19,918 3,229 244 129 53 

Spanish 1,585 305 60 13 14 

Spanish-American . . . 286 32 4 7 4 

Syrian 1,034 691 56 16 3 

Turkish 1,136 126 9 5 

Welsh 120 24 5 8 6 

West Indian 818 46 7 1 3 

Other peoples 594 32 2 2 

Totals 323,144 60,372 5,683 3,310 2,658 



234 

1,051 

5,965 

3,898 

28,589 

2,089 

1,046 

1,198 

124 

5,820 

3,463 

3,063 

14,418 

6,763 

7,702 

2,441 

19,507 

147,828 

5,323 

188 

3,388 

29,276 

173 

7 

46,727 

898 

5,264 

7,507 

3,310 

5,801 

1,596 

23,573 

1,977 

333 

1,700 

1,276 

163 

876 



80.9 
64.5 
77.1 
92.9 
17.3 
80.9 
92.9 
80.9 
77.5 
93.6 
81.4 
70.9 
64.5 
78.4 
82.9 
86.0 
62.8 
72.7 
83.2 
63.3 
89.4 
79.9 
86.2 
85.6 
lOO.O 
86.4 
70.7 
94.5 
86.3 
86.1 
69.4 
84.1 
84.6 
80.2 
85.9 
60.8 
89.0 
73.6 
84.8 
94.3 



15.5 

28:2 

19.2 
6.7 
21.4 
18.1 
5.6 
17.5 
17.0 
6.4 
12.4 
24.9 
22.7 
15.9 
15.8 
12.2 
23.5 
23.1 
15.2 
26.5 
10.6 
17.4 
12.6 
12.7 

12.1 
21.4 

5.4 
12.8 
12.1 
22.9 
10.7 
13.7 
15.4 

9.6 
84.8 

9.5 
14.7 
12.3 

5.1 



1.7 
4.7 
1.9 
0.2 
15.4 
0.6 
0.7 
0.4 
2.5 

3.2 
2.5 
4.8 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
5.4 
2.4 
1.9 
6.4 

1.7 
0.8 
1.7 

0.9 
2.4 
0.1 
1.1 
1.2 
3.3 
2.2 
1.0 
3.0 
1.2 
3.3 
0.7 
3.1 
1.8 
0.3 



1.2 
2.6 

i.'s 

0.1 
16.6 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
1.1 

1.5 
1.4 
4.7 
1.9 
0.2 
0.5 
3.4 
1.2 
0.6 
2.5 

0.8 
0.3 



0.7 

0.5 
0.1 
29.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
1.9 

1.5 
0.3 
3.8 
1.8 
0.1 
0.3 
4.9 
0.6 
0.2 
1.8 

0.2 
0.1 



0.5 
2.7 

0.6 
0.5 
2.7 
0.9 
0.6 
0.7 
2.1 
0.9 
0.4 
4.9 
0.3 



0.1 
2.8 

0.2 
0.1 
1.7 
2.1 
0.2 
0.7 
1.2 
0.2 

3.7 
0.8 
0.3 



i,073 81.9 16.3 1.4 0.8 0.6 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 



Immigeant Aliens Admitted to the United States (1908) 
Who Had Been in the Countey Befoee, by Races ob 
Peoples. 



Total Have been in the 

Races or Peoples. tomigrant aliens. U. S. befoTe; 

African 4, 626 

Armenian 3, 299 

Bohemian, Moravian 10, 164 

Bulgarian, Servian 18, 246 

Chinese 1, 263 

Croatian, Slovenian 20, 472 

Cuban 3, 323 

Dalmatian, Bosnian 3, 747 

Dutch and Flemish 9, 526 

East Indian 1, 710 

English 49, 056 

Finnish 6, 746 

French 12, 881 

German 73, 038 

Greek 28, 808 

Hebrew 103, 387 

Irish 36, 427 

Italian (North) 24,700 

Italian (South) 110,547 

Japanese 16, 418 

Korean 26 

Lithuanian 13, 720 

Magyar 24, 378 

Mexican 5, 682 

Pacific Islander 2 

Polish 68, 105 

Portuguese 6, 809 

Roumanian 9' 629 

Russian 1'' m 

Euthenian 12, 361 

Scandinavian 32, 789 

Scotch 17, 014 

Slovak 16, 170 

Spanish 6, 636 

Spanish- American 1, 063 

Syrian 5, 520 

Turkish 2, 327 

Welsh 2, 504 

West Indian 1> 11" 

Other peoples 1,5Z0 

T^t^s 782.870 



Per 

cent. 



925 


20.0 


110 


33.3 


219 


2.2 


613 


3.4 


46 


3.6 


1,416 


6.9 


1,745 


52.2 


117 


3.1 


764 


8.0 


58 


3.4 


9,142 


18.6 


631 


9.4 


3,036 


23.5 


5,419 


7.4 


1,021 


3.5 


1,863 - 


1.8 


4,130 


11.3 


2,403 


9.1 


9,153 


8.3 


1,753 


10.7 


5 


19.2 


319 


2.3 


1,544 


6.3 


1,280 


22.5 


2,411 


3.5 


464 


6.8 


439 


4.6 


316 


1.8 


669 


5.4 


3,487 


10.6 


3,035 


17.8 


1,682 


10.4 


1,147 


17.3 


310 


29.2 


470 


8.5 


60 


2.6 


409 


16.3 


404 


36.4 


113 


7.4 



63, 128 



8.1 
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APPENDIX XIX. 



Statistics Ebfeeeing to Foeeign-Boen Offendees Com- 
mitted TO New Yoek State Peisons and Penitbntiaeies 
DUEING 1904.^ 



Total Number of Prisoners Committed. 

Major Mil 

Offenses. 

Aggregate 3, 679 

Total white 3, 345 

Native white 2, 266 

Native white of native parentage 1, 223 

Native white of foreign parentage. 732 

Native white of mixed parentage 263 

Native white of unknown parentage 48 

Foreign-born whites 1, 075 

Whites of unknown nativity 4 

Negroes 330 

Mongolians 

Indians 4 



OSenses. 


Total. 


26, 136 


29, 815 


24, 969 


28, 314 


16, 759 


19, 025 


10, 266 


11,489 


4,500 


5,232 


1,505 


1,768 


488 


536 


8,158 


9,233 


52 


56 


1,139 


1,469 


1 


1 


27 


31 



Foreign-Born White Offenders hy Nativity. 



Major Per 

Offenses. cent. 

Austria 48 4.5 

Canada 68 6.3 

Denmark 5 0.5 

England and Wales 67 6.2 

France 19 1.8 

©ermany - 212 19 . 7 

Hungary 15 1.4 

Ireland 148 13.7 

Kaly 255 23.7 

Mexico ... ... 

Norway 7 0.7 

Poland 30 2.8 

Russia . . . 119 H.o 

Scotland 17 1.6 

Sweden 14 1.3 

Switzerland 4 0.4 

Other countries 47 4.4 

Totals 1, 075 100 . 



Minor 

Offenses. 

259 

435 

28 

655 

119 

1,136 

83 

|3, 569 

601 

6 

46 

232 

392 

220 

1163 

43 

in 



Per 
cent. 
3.2 
5.3 
0.3 
8.1 
1.4 
13. P 
1.0 
43.9 
7.3 
0.1 
0.6 
2.8 
4.9 
2.7 
2.0 
0.5 
2.1 



8,217 



100.0 
I 



Tables XIX, XXI, XXII and XXIV are based on U. S. censusi reports. 



APPENDIX XX. 



CouKTiiY OF BiETJi OF 1548 FoKEiGN-BoEN Peksons Convicted IN 1908 IN New Yoek State Accoeding to Offense Chaeoed, With Data Conceening Sex, Maeital Conditions, Convictio: 
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APPENDIX XX. 



CAKOED, With Data Conceenikg Sex, Maeital Conditions, Conviction on Plea or Verdict, Literacy, Former Offense and Assignment of Counsel. 
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14 
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3 
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4 


2 


19 


4 


3 


1 


4 
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6 


4 
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1 


3 


1,548 


1,488 


60 


505 


1,043 


1,229 


319 


1,254 


294 


256 


1,292 


535 


911 


102 
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Foreign-Born Offenders According to Years of Residence in the 

United States. 

Major 
Tears. Offenses. 

Under one year 36 

One year 79 

Two years 63 

Three years 52 

Four years 40 

Over four years 824 75.3 7,143 87.0 

Totals 1,094 100.0 8,217 100.0 

I , I 



Per 


Minor 


Per 


cent. 


Offenses. 


cent. 


3.3 


86 


1.0 


7.2 


229 


2.8 


5.8 


297 


3.6 


4.8 


285 


3.4 


3.6 


177 


2.2 
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Paupees Ewumeeated in Almshouses oe New Yoek State 
Dece]&bee 31, 1903, by E'ativitt and Length oe Kesi- 

DBWCE IN THE UnITED , StATES. 

All paupers 10, 793 

Native white paupers ,. . . 40.0 per cent. 

Foreign-born white paupers 59 . 6 per cent. 



Foreign-Born White Paupers Enumerated hy Nativity. 

Country of Birth. 'er cent. Per cent. 



Ireland 

Germany 

England and Wales 

Canada (including Newfoundland) 

Scandinavia 

Scotland 

France 



62.4 
18.7 
6.3 
3.3 
1.7 
\2.0 
1.0 



Italy 1.2 

Hungary and Bohemia 1 . 2 

Kussia and Poland 1.1 



95.4 



2.& 



Unknown ',. . . 2.1 



Grand total 100 . 



Length of Residence in the United. States of ForeigrirBom 
Paupers in Almshouses of North Atlantic Stat\s, December 
31, 1908. 

Length of Residence. 1 per cent. 

Under one year .1 . . 0.2' 

One year 1 0.4- 

Two years I o . 4 

Three years 1. 0.4 

Four years ,1 . o.4 

Total i.g 
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Paupees Admitted to Almshouses in ISTew Yoek State Dub- 
iNG Teae 1904, BY Nativity and Length of Residenoe 
IN THE United States. 

All paupers admitted 10, 272 

Per cent, of -white paupers admitted: 

Native 44.0 per cent. 

Foreign-bom 56.0 per cent. 

Foreign-Born White Paupers Admitted in 1904, ly Nativity. 

Country of Birth. Per cent. Per cent. 

Ireland . . . 54.3 

<3€rmany 18.7 

England and Wales 6.4 

Canada ( including Newfoundland) 4.3 

Scandinavia 2.0 

France 0.9 

■Scotland 2.0 

88.6 

Italy 3.5 

Hungary and Bohemia 0.6 

Russia and Poland 3.3 

Unknown 4.0 

— 11.4 

Grand total 100.0 



Length of Residence in the United States of ForeigvrBom Paupers 
Admitted to Almshouses in the North Atlantic States During 
Year Ending December 31, 1904. 

Length of Residence. Per cent. 

Less than one year 2.2 

•One year 2.3 

Two years 2.2 

Three years 1.6 

Four years 1.3 

Total 9.6 

I . » 
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iN^ATIVITY OF POOE PeESONS KeLIEVBD IN THE SeVEEAL OoTTST- 
TIES OF l^EW TOEK StATE DuEING THE YeAE EnDING 

Septembee 30, 1907. 



Male. 







Per cent. 


Per cent. 






of total 


of total 


Female. 


Total. 


including excluding 






unknown. 


unknown. 


35, 934 


114,717 


48.5 


55.8 


900 


2,760 


1.2 


l.» 


1,662 


6,524 


2.7 


3.2 


12, 939 


37, 352 


15.8 


18.2 


465 


2,004 


0.9 


1.0 


61 


224 


0.1 


0.1 


3,832 


15, 095 


6.4 


7.3 


396 


1,163 


0.5 


0.6 


2,644 


7,473 


3.1 


3.7 


2,050 


5,990 


2.5 


2.9 


116 


352 


0.1 


0.1 


648 


1,780 


0.8 


0.9 


95 


366 


0.2 


0.2 


114 


544 


0.2 


0.3 


1,603 


4,617 


2.0 


2.2 


33 


97 


• < • 




74 


278 


0.1 


0.1 


1,212 


4,177 


1.8 


2.0 


7,762 


30, 887 


13.1 


• ■ » 



United States 78, 783 

British America 1, 860 

England 4, 862 

Ireland 24, 413 

Scotland 1, 539 

Wales 163 

Germany 11, 263 

France 767 

Italy 4, 829 

Bussia 3, 940 

Holland 236 

Sweden 1, 132 

Norway 271 

Switzerland 430 

Austria 3, 014 

Spain 64 

Cuba 204 

Other foreign coimtries .... 2, 965 

Unknown 23, 125 

Totals 163,860 



72, 540 236, 400 
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Insane in Hospitals in New Yoek State (1904). 

On December 31, 1903, there were 26,176 insane in the hos- 
pitals of "New York State. During the year 1904, 6,630 insane 
were admitted, and 5,787 were discharged, or were transferred or 
died, leaving 27,019 insane in the hospitals on January 1, 1905. 

The 26,176 insane enumerated in the hospitals of New York 
State on December 31, 1903, formed 3.39 per cent, per thousand 
of the population, as compared with 2.97 per cent, per thousand 
in 1890, a,nd 2.76 per cent, per thousand in 1880. Of the 26,176 
insane, 25,646 were whites and 530 were colored, 12,614 were 
male and 13,562 were female. Of the entire number of white 
insane in the New York hospitals 53.1 per cent, were natives, and 
46.9 per cent, were foreign-born. 

The percentage of foreign-born insane in the New York State 
hospitals is considerably larger than the percentage of foreign- 
born in the general white population. It must be remembered, 
however, that the foreign-born are found largely in those ages in 
which insanity is most prevalent. Very few children are insane. 
In the State of New York only 0.2 per cent, of all the insane ia 
hospitals were below the age of fifteen, and only 3.6 per cent, were 
below the age of twenty. The percentage of native insane, there- 
fore, appears smaller than it should be owing to the inclusion of a 
large number of children among those who are not insane, and 
the percentage of insane for the foreign-born population appears 
larger than it should be owing to the comparative absence in the 
foreign-born population of children. 

Even if we take, not the proportion of foreign-born to the 
general population, but the proportion of foreign-bom of the age 
of ten to the general population of like age, we find that for New 
York State, while the foreign-born ten years of age and over 
constitute 32.3 per cent, of the entire general population of like 
age they comprise 46.9 per cent, of all white insane of known 
nativity enumerated in hospitals in New York State on December 
31, 1903, and 43.5 per cent, of the white insane of known nativitj 
admitted to such hospitals during the year 1904. 
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The foreign-born white insane in New York hospitals on De- 
cember 31, 1903, were distributed according to the country of 
birth, as follows : 

Per cent. 

Ireland 40.3 

Germany 25 . 7 

England and Wales 6.1 

Canada (including New Foundland) 3.8 

Scandinavia 3.3 

Scotland 1.3 

Italy 3.6 

France ; 1.4 

Hungary and Bohemia 2.3 

Russia and Poland 6.8 

Other countries 5.4 



A comparison of these percentages with those of the same 
nationalities in the general population shows that the largest per- 
centage of foreign-born in insane asylums is found among the 
older immigrants, and not among the more recently arrived 
aliens. The English, Welsh, Canadians, Scandinavians, Scotch, 
Italians, French, Bohemians, Hungarians, Russians and Poles all , 
had a smaller proportion of the insane in the hospitals than they 
had in the general population, and the Germans had only a slightly 
larger percentage in the hospitals. The great preponderance of 
the foreign-born white insane in 'New York hospitals is due 
almost entirely to the large number of insane among the natives 
of Ireland, to a large extent, apparently of persons who have been 
in this country for a considerable period. 

The statistics of the insane enumerated include many persons 
who have been in insane asylums for many years. The statistics 
for foreign-born white insane admitted to New York State hos- 
pitals during the year 1904, show a comparative decrease in the 
percentage of foreign-born from 46.9 per cent, for those enume- 
rated on December 31, 1903, to 43.5 per cent, for those admitted 
during the year 1904. The percentage of insane of Irish and 
German birth is lower, while the percentage of the insane con- 
tributed by the newer immigrants rises, with the rise in their 
immigration. The following table shows the foreign-born white 
insane admitted to New York State hospitals during the year 
1904, distributed according to tho pmintrv of birth: 
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Country of Birth. Per cent. 

Ireland 27 . 8 

Germany 22 . 2 

England and Wales 6.9 

Canada (including New Foundland) 4.6 

Scandinavia 3.8 

Scotland 1.5 

Italy 6.1 • 

France , 1.2 

Hungary and Bohemia 3.7 

Russia and Poland 13.2 

Other countries 9.0 



Full reliance cannot be placed on these or upon any known 
comparisons between the foreign-born and native insane and the 
foreign-born insane according to countries of origin. In the 
first place, the statistics of insane refer to the year 1904, while 
the statistics of population refer to 1900, and during the period 
from 1900 to 1904 a large immigration took place which changed 
the relative proportions of natives and foreign-born, and the 
relative proportions of the various nationalities included 
under foreign-born. Moreover, the statistics do not refer to 
all insane, since the term insane unless applied solely to persons- 
whose insanity has been established by experts, is extremely 
vague, depending on what is held to constitute the char- 
acter and degree of mental unsoundness which constitutes insanity. 
The census, to avoid the introduction of uncertain elements made 
no attempt to secure, therefore, an enumeration of the inmates 
of any institution other than of the public and private hospitals 
treating this class of patients. According to this definition, 
many persons in almshouses, known to be insane, were excluded, 
since it was manifestly impossible to make a further distinction 
between the really insane in almshouses and those who were only 
weak-minded. The percentage of the newer immigrants in hos- 
pitals for the insane, is, of course, affected by the law which 
compels the deportation of foreign-born persons who are insane 
at the time of their arrival, or who become insane within a definite 
period thereafter. 
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Amounts Transmitted m 1906, 190Y and 1908 by Theeb 
Banking Houses, by Oountey of Destination. 

Country of Destination. 1906. 1907. 1908. 

Italy $18, 450, 000 00 $24, 650, 000 00 $7, 160, 000 00 

Austria 22, 829, 228 00 33, 424, 152 99 16, 824, 224 16 

Russia 4, 101, 166 66 6, 380, 960 34 6, 004, 792 72 

Germany 97, 897 16 81, 088 87 54, 840 64 

Scandinavia 3, 250, 000 00 3, 215, 000 00 3, 095, OOO 00 

Tinland 300, 000 00 450, 000 00 600, 000 00 

Balkan States 200, 000 00 280, 000 00 350, 000 00 

Other countries 1, 650, 000 00 2, 440, OOO 00 1, 800, 000 00 

Grand total $50, 878, 291 82 $70, 921, 202 20 $35, 888, 857 52 



These figures do not refer exclusively to business originating in New York 
State, since it has been found impossible to separate such business from busi- 
ness originating in other States. Another banker states that the foreign 
exchange business received from immigrants amounted to about thirty-five' 
million dollars in 1907, and to about twenty-two million dollars in 1908, but 
BO statistics are given according to the country of destination. Still another 
banker gives a statement of five million dollars transmitted to Europe in the 
year 1908. 
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TEAifSMissioiirs iBT 1907 AND 1908 BY Fifty Banks, Accoeding 
TO Amounts Sent. 



Transmitting 



1907. 
No. of Per 

Banks. cent. 



1908. 
No. of Per 
Banks, cent. 



$1,000,000 or over 4 

$500,000 to $1,000,000 6 

$200,000 to $500,000 U 

$100,000 to $200,000 8 

$50,000 to $100,000 6 

$20,000 to $50,000 9 

Under $20,000 6 

Total 50 

Summary. 

Above $200,000 21 

Below $200,000 29 



8 


2 


4 


12 


5 


10 


22 


7 


14 


16 


8 


16 


12 


9 


18 


18 


10 


20 


12 


9 


18 



100 



42 
58 



50 



14 
36 



100 



28 
72 
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FoEEiGiT Postal Eemittances and Limited Checks Issued by 
AN ExPEEss Company Dueing the Yeaes 1906, 1907, 1908. 



Postal Eemittances. 




Italy. 


Hungary. Austria. Russia. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total. 


1906 .. . 

1907 .. . 

1908 .. . 


... $7,251,154.32 
... 9,927,590.05 
... 8,486,194.75 


$1,994,266.35 $1,896,459.23 $3,004,266.00 
8,403,271.32 2,696,139.50 4,291,731.35 
1,552,727.03 1,321,228.02 2,902,265.57 


$1,327,530.34 

1,484,603.85 

642,345.79 


$15,473,676.24 
21,803,236.07 
12,904,761.16 






Limited Checks. 








Italy. 


Hungary. Austria. Russia. 


•Other 

Countries. 


Total. 


1906 . . . 

1907 . . . 

1908 . . . 


. . . $163,299.26 

123,763.26 

95,410.07 


$1,038.68 $32,054.00 $48,032.57 
977.50 40,794.63 53,198.42 
130.97 80,825.42 36,249.60 


$1,704,052.58 
2,116,007.42 
1,477,994.40 


$1,948,477.09 
2,334,741.23 
1,640,610.46 
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Average Size of Claims PEESEifTED in Fatltjee of Italian 
Bank ( Aceitelli) . 

No. ol 
Size of OlaimB. Claims. 

5,000 1 lire and over ($1,000 and over) 1 

2,000 lire and less than 5,000 ($400 to $1,000) 15 

1,000 lire and less than 2,000 ($200 to $400) 33 

500 lire and less than 1,000 ($100 to $200) 41 

200 lire and less than 50O ( $40 to $100) 72 

100 lire and less than 200 ( $20 to $40) 75 

50 lire and less than 100 ( $10 to $20) 124 

Under 50 lire (under $10) 179 

Total 2540 

1 The lire has been valued roughly at 20 cents. 

2 The average size of the claim was $55.. Of all the claims presented, 56 per 
«ent. were for sums less than $20. 
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APPENDIX XXX. 



Location of Notaeies in Manhattan by Assembly Disteiots, 

OCTOBEE, 1908. 



Number of Aesembly District. 



Number of 

Notaries 

in district. 



Population 
of district. 



Number 
per 
thousand. 



First 2, 387 

Second 487 , 

Third 197 

Fourth 50 

Fifth 67 

Sixth 33 

Seventh 52 

Eighth 94 

Ninth 81 

Tenth 57 

Eleventh 36 

Twelfth 28 

Thirteenth 28 

Fourteenth 45 

Fifteenth 74 

Sixteenth 39 

Seventeenth 37 

Eighteenth 54 

Nineteenth 56 

Twentieth 38 

Twenty-first 32 

Twenty-second 48 

Twenty-third 17 

Twenty-fourth 42 

Twenty-fifth 344 

Twenty-sixth 31 

Twenty-seventh 316 

Twenty-eighth 31 

Twenty-ninth 98 

Thirtieth 101 

Thirty-first 83 



50, 638 


56.1 


49, 244 


9.9 


49, 631 


4.0 


49, 884 


1.0 


94,477 


0.7 


48,861 


0.7 


49,311 


1.1 


50,215 


1.9 


49, 408 


1.6 


49, 681 


1.1 


49, 537 


0.7 


50, 605 


0.6 


50, 409 


0.6 


49, 463 


0.9 


49, 622 


1.4 


49, 752 


0.8 


49, 868 


0.7 


50, 275 


1.1 


49, 852 


1.1 


50, 049 


0.8 


49, 903 


0.6 


48, 897 


1.0 


49,613 


0.3 


49, 914 


0.8 


49, 447 


7.0 


50, 012 


0.6 


49, 447 


6.3 


50, 008 


0.6 


50, 483 


2.0 


74, 353 


1.4 


49, 898 


1.7 



Number of notaries unaccounted for, 210. This table is based upon the 
addresses of the notaries at the time of appointment. 
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Nativity of All Peesons Helb foe Teial oe Committed to 
Eefoematoet and Othee Instittttioits at the Various 
City Magistrates' Couets, Dueing Yeae Ending Db- 
cembe:e 31st, 1907. 



Offenses. 





t 


S 




s 


# 


ea 


1 


5| 


I 


a 


a 


w 


& 


i, 


s 


a 


O 


b 


^ 


1.7 


0.9 


1.1 


0.2 


0.7 


2.4 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


2.6 


2.2 


1.1 


0.6 


0.7 


2.6 


1.7 


0.6 


2.1 


2.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


.... 


0.7 


1.0 


1.8 




0.9 


1.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.1 


1.1 


1.0 


24.7 


31.0 


30.6 


21.1 


60.2 


21.2 


27.0 


9.4 


33.5 


31.3 




1.2 


1.1 




4.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.1 


1.6 


0.7 


1.1 


2.5 


1.3 


0.6 


1.8 


0.8 


1.4 


0.1 


2.0 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


0.2 


0.1 


1.2 


0.3 




0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.3 


0.4 




1.1 


0.6 


38.1 


12.1 


23.5 


28.1 


4.3 


1.7 


1.6 


0.6 


5.9 


13.2 


6.8 


3.3 


S.3 


6.3 


1.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.3 


2.1 


3.0 


2.2 


2.2 


6.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


2.9 


0.3 


3.5 


3.2 


3.1 


2.6 


3.8 


2.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


0.3 


3.0 


3.1 


1.6 


2.9 


3.6 


1.9 


5.8 


5.8 


1.3 


0.4 


3.7 


3.2 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 




0.4 


0.4 




.... 


0.9 


3.1 


1.0 


1.4 


0.8 


6.3 


4.8 


6.1 


5.5 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.1 


1.9 


2.8 


0.2 


1.2 


3.1 


0.4 


4.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.8 


1.3 


2.7 


'12.7 


6.8 


26.2 


6.2 


37.1 


34.0 


82.8 


17.2 


18.4 


2.7 


3.8 


0.5 




0.1 


2.3 


0.7 


0.1 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 


7.3 


1.7 


1.5 


2.1 


8.0 


14.8 


2.8 


10.8 


6.6 


1.2 


4.4 


2.3 


2.3 


1.3 


6.9 


3.4 


O.i, 


3.6 


3.0 



Assault (felony) 0.8 

Assault (misdemeanor) 2.2 

Burglary 2.1 

Cruelty to animals 1.2 

Disorderly conduct 38.0 

Keeping of disorderly houses... 0.5 

Disorderly persons 0.9 

Homicide 0.9 

Insanity 0.6 

Intoxication 15.6 

Intoxication & disord'ly conduct 3.6 

Larceny (felony) 4.4 

Larceny (misdemeanor) 4.4 

Misdemeanor not otherwise clas- 
sified 3.6 

Robbery 0.7 

Sabbath breaking 0.2 

Vagrancy 3.1 

Violation Automobile Law 2.1 

Violation corporation ordinance 7.9 

Violation Excise Law 0.9 

Violation Sanitary Law 2.7 

Other offenses 3.5 
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APPENDIX XXXII. 



Declaeations of Intention and Petitions foe I^atuealiza- 
TiON Filed in, and Oeetificates of JSTatuealization 
Issued by, State and Fedeeal Couets in New Yoek 
State in 1908. 





Declarations ot inten- 
tion filed. 
Federal State 
Courts. Courts. Total. 


Petitions for naturalization 
filed. 
Federal State 
Courts. Courts. Total. 


Certiflcates 
issued. 
Federal State 
Courts. Courts. Total. 


First quarter ... 
Second quarter . 
Third quarter .. 
Fourth quarter. 


. 3,875 
. a,463 
. 5,066 
. 3,175 


3,112 
3,675 
3,607 
3,691 


6,987 
9,138 
8,673 
6,766 


845 

852 

1,101 

864 


886 
1,008 
1,392 
1,467 


1,731 
1,860 
2,493 
2,331 


639 
939 

669 
690 


388 
414 
643 
869 


927 
1,353 
1,312 
1,459 


Totals 


, 17,579 


13,985 


31,564 


3,662 


4,763 


8,415 


2,737 


2,314 


5,051 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 



DlSTEIBUTION OF LaBOEEHS BY THE DIVISION OF InFOBMATION 

Feom July 1st, 1907, to Octobee 31st, 1908, by Kaces 
OE Peoples. 

t = 

Number. Per cent. 

Bohemian 10 0.5 

Bulgarian 11 0.5 

Croatian 17 0.8 

Danish 120 5.7 

Dutch 14 0.7 

English 33 1.6 

Finnish ' 41 2.0 

German 343 16.3 

Greek 18 0.9 

Hebrew 19 0.9 

Irish 36 1.7 

Italian 78 3.7 

Lettish ... 16 0.8 

Lithuanian 19 0.9 

Magyar 26 1.2 

Montenegrin 14 0.7 

Norwegian 128 6 . 1 

Polish ■ 429 20.4 

Russian 150 7.1 

Kuthenian 62 3.0 

Slovak 19 0.9 

Swede 255 12. 1 

Swiss 17 0.8 

United States citizens 190 9.1 

Other peoples 34 1.6 

Grand total 2,099 100.0+ 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 



DisTEiBUTioir OF Laboeees by the Division of Infoemation 
Feom July 1st, 1907, to Octobee 31st, 1908, by Occupa- 
tions. 



1 Number. Per cent. 

Carpenters 19 0.9 

Children (unemployed) 71 3.4 

Domestics 116 6.6 

Drillers 14 0.7 

Farm laborers 1, 250 59 . 6 

Laborers 421 20. 1 

Miners 46 2.2 

Settlers 17 0.8 

Woodsmen 65 3.1 

Other occupations 80 3.8 

Grand total 2,099 100.0+ 
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APPENDIX XXXVI. 



LODGEES AT MuNICIPAX LoDGING HoUSE IN NeW YoEK CiTY 

DuEiNG Januaey, Feeeuaey and iMaech, 1908, BY 

l^ATIVITY AND LeNGTH OF RESIDENCE I^ THE CiTY. 

1 

Nativity. Total. Per cent. 

United States \. . 15, 575 46.2 

Ireland 7, 135 21 . 1 

England, Scotland and Wales \. 2, 347 6.9 

Germany , 3, 187 9.5 

Austria \ 867 2.3 

France 142 0.5 

EuBsia 1, 344 4.0 

Scandinavia 571 1.7 

Italy 472 1.4 

All others 2,150 6.4 

Total 33, 790 100.00 



Length of reaidenre in nity. Total. Per cent. 

Sixty days 8, 035 23 .9 

Sixty days to six months 3, 403 10. 1 

Six months to one year 1, 061 3.2 

One to five years 3,121 9.3 

Five years and over 10, 425 30.8 

Native , 7,745 22.7 

Total 33,790 100.00 
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APPENDIX XXXVII. 



Statement of Investigation of Alien Ohildeen Within Six 
Weeks After Aeeival. 



Nationality. 

Jews 

Italian 

Irish 

Hungarian . . , 
Oerman .... 

Polish 

Scandinavian . 
Bohemian . . . 

Slovak 

Black 

English .... 

Finn 

Lithuanian . . 
Russian . . . . 



Total. 

226 

27 

15 

10 

8 

6 

5 

2 

2 



Not found. 

60 

2 

2 

8 



In school. 

125 

12 



Not at 

school. Doubtful. 

33 8 

13 

12 1 



Totals 



306 



79 



140 



75 



12 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. 



Immigeant Aliens Admitted to the Unitied States (1907- 
1908), BY Months. V 



1908 



Male. Female. Total. M^le. Female. Total. 



July 53,892 30,511 84,403 66,1,77 31,965 97,132 

August 62,580 



September 60,6GO 

October 66,029 

November 65,116 

December 60,407 

January 40,686 

February 51,173 

March 113,706 

April 116,864 

May 137,845 

June 111,179 



29,012 


81,592 


63,lp6 


86,629 


98,825 


34,741 


95,341 


64,421 


34,273 


98,694 


33,945 


99,974 


72,522 


38,991 


111,613 


29,605 


94,621 


80,857 


37,119 


117,476 


25,069 


85,466 


44,784 


21,790 


66,574 


13,832 


64,417 


17,947 


9,273 


27,220 


14,368 


65,541 


14,655 


8,826 


23,381 


25,412 ' 

28,392' 


139,118 


21,188 


11,329 


82,617 


146,266 


25,041 


16,233 


41,274 


47,041 


184,886 


20,434 


15,883 


36,317 


43,ffi5 


154,734 


17,290 


14,657 


31,947 



Grand totals 929,976 355/373 1,285,349 506,912 275,958 782,870 
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APPENDIX XXXIX. 



Summary or Laws in Nineteen States Kegulating Peivatb 

Banks. 

Eequests for information were sent to all States ; thirty replies 
were received, ten of which, — Florida, Illinois, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin — stated that there was no regulation. 

Alabama. (Laws of 1908.) Capital — Not less than 
$25,000 actually paid and employed, in towns of more than 2,500 
inhabitants ; $15,000 in towns of less than 2,500. Inspection — 
By bank examiner once or twice each year, if practicable. 
Reports — Two to the State Treasurer each year under oath, 
which shall specify in detail resources and liabilities and which 
shall be published in a newspaper. Special reports may be called 
for. Reserve Fund — Not to be reduced below 15 per cent, on 
demand deposits, providing that three-fifths of said 15 per cent, 
may consist of the balance due by banks and bankers to said bank. 
Penalties — For failure to carry the specified reserve fund, 
within thirty days $25 for each day in excess thereof. 

Calijfoenia. (Laws of 1905.) License required, and bank is 
then subject to the same provisions as apply to other banks. 

Connecticut. (Laws of 1897.) Bond — $10,000 with the 
State Treasurer. Deposits — None may be received. Signs and 
Advertisements — None may be used on which appears " bank," 
" trust " or " savings," except by banks, trust companies and in- 
corporated building and loan associations. Penalties — Fine of 
$1,000. 

Geoegia. (Laws of 1907.) Inspection — By the Bank Ex- 
aminer twice each year, fee to be paid by bank and is based on its 
capital. Eules and regulations may from time to time be adopted 
by the Banking Department. Insolvency — Examiner shall take 
charge if so ordered and shall examine its affairs, and if debts 
cannot be fully met, a receiver shall be appointed. When in re- 
ceiver's hands shall be examined at least once in six months. 
Reports — Four each year and as many others as may be called 
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for by the Bank Examiner. Signs — May use banking house, 
bank, banker and bankers. Penalties — $50 for failure to report. 

Idaho. Capital — $10,000 in cities of not more than 2,000 ; 
4^20,000 in cities of not more than 3,000 ; $25,000 in cities of not 
more than 5,000; $30,000 in cities of not more than 10,000; 
$50,000 in cities of not more than 20,000 ; and $100,000 in all 
•cities above 25,000. If credit is impaired must be made good or 
liquidation proceedings may be begun. Deposits — None shall be 
Teceived when officers or owners of the bank know it to be insolv- 
ent. Depositors shall have prior lien on assets in case of insolv- 
■ency. Inspection — At least once each y6ar, and may examine 
bank officials under oath. Reports — At least two each year, to 
be published in the newspapers. Penalties — False swearing 
upon examination by the Bank Commissioneif or his deputy shall 
•constitute perjury for receiving deposits wheii insolvent, fine not 
•exceeding $2,000 or imprisonment not exceedin'g two years or both, 

Indiana. (Laws of 1907.) Capital — At least $10,000 in- 
Tested in well assured notes. State or municipal'! bonds or in bank 
^fixtures. Not more than one-third may be invested in real estate. 
No amount exceeding 30 per cent, of the capital stock shall be 
loaned to officers of the bank. Reports — Two annually, stating 
liabilities, resources and verified reports of state of bank, to be 
published in newspapers. Special reports may be called for. 
Before transacting business of the bank a statement shall be filed 
giving name of bank, copy of articled or co-partnership if business 
is not conducted by an individual, names of officers, county and 
••city, amount of capital, and showing that the aggregate net re- 
isponsibility of individual members is equal to at least double the 
amount of capital. Inspection -j- Ai least once each year, and if 
found insolvent a receiver may be appointed. Miscellaneous — 
Printed list of all of the owners and persons interested shall be 
3)0sted in bank in plain view o/ customers. 

Kansas. (Laws of 190o/) Capital — 'Sot less than $10,000 
where population does not/exceed 500; $15,000 where it does not 
•exceed $1,000 ; in cities cf the third class, $20,000 ; of the second 
.<;lass, $25,000; and of /he first class, $50,000. Inspection — At 
least twice each year and oftener if necessary. Name — Shall 
■ conform to the general banking laws except that State shall not 
be used. Where the word State is used, bank is subject to the 
Banking Oommissioner. Signs and Advertisements — Words 
•^' private bank " shall be used and also on all stationery. 
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Maine. (Laws of 1905 and 1907.) Unless authorized under 
the laws of 'the State, shall not use as part of their name or title or 
in designating their business " bank," " savings," " savings bank,"^ 
" savings department," " trust," " trust company," " banking." 
For violation a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for one year or 
both may be imposed. 

Massachusetts. (Laws of 1906.) Bond of $15,000 condi- 
tioned for the faithful holding and transmission of money deliv- 
ered for transmission to a foreign country. The bond shall be 
executed by two sureties possessed of property of not less than 
$30,000 value ; the bond of a surety company may be accepted on 
approval of State Treasurer. 

Michigan. (Laws of 1907.) No person or persons may 
engage in business until there is filed with the county clerk a cer- 
tificate or writing to be signed by each and verified by affidavit 
of one of the members, setting forth full name of each and every 
person composing the firm, residence of each, name and style of 
the firm, term of partnership, and time it is to continue, and 
locality of the place of business, which certificate shall be kept 
on file in the clerk's office as a public document, and open to in- 
spection of any person. Violation of this provision is a misde- 
meanor, the maximum penalty being $1,000 fine. 

Minnesota. (Laws of 1905 and 1907.) Wo person who 
refuses to permit the public examiner to inspect and supervise 
the business of his bank, as provided by the banking laws, is per- 
mitted to use the word bank as a part of the name, or in 
advertisements or on stationery. Violation of this provision is a 
misdemeanor. 

MissouKi. (Laws of 1907.) Capital — Not less than $10,000 
in cities of less than 150,000, "and in other cities $100,000. 
Deposits — Where general deposits are received, banker shall not 
employ such funds in buying or selling lands, goods, chattels, 
wares or merchandise, but may dispose of all properties which 
come into his possession in the collection of his loans and dis- 
counts. -Reserve — No profits shall be distributed without setting 
apart 20 per cent, of net profits each year until surplus equals 20' 
per cent, of the capital, and this shall not be diminished except 
for "the payment of any losses which may occur after the un- 
divided profits have first been used for the oayment of such losses. 
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Statement — The bank may not be opened until a sworn state- 
ment is filed witb the Bank Commissioner setting forth name and 
places of residence of all persons interested in the business, all 
of whom shall be residents of the State, amount of capital invested^ 
name under which business is to be carried on and address of place- 
of business. Any change in ownership must be reported. 
Penalties — For violation of any provision a fine not exceeding: 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year. 

ISToETH Caeolina. (Laws of 1905.) Private banks are- 
imder supervision and regulation of the Corporation Oommission.. 
Inspection — At least once each year. If bank is found insolvent,, 
examiner may retain assets until a receive:l| is appointed. Be- 
ports — ]Srot less than four each year to the Corporation Commis- 
sion, who may call for special reports. \ 

!N'ew Jbesey. (Laws of 1895 and 1906.) Are imder the super- 
vision of the State Banking and Insurance Department. Business- 
may not be carried on without authorization from the Commis- 
sioner of Banks which issues only after examinamon. Certificate- 
of authority shall be renewed annually. One of the^firm must be a 
resident of the State. Bond — $20,000 and $5,00(| additional for 
each branch. Inspection — By^ the Banking Department. Be- 
ports — Verified reports as required of incorporated banks, to be 
published. If bank appears to be insolvent a receiver may be- 
appointed. Signs and ^dvertisemeifts — None indicating a 
banking Business shall be used by any person not authorized to- 
do a banking business. Transmission of Money — Shall be within 
five days after the receipt. Fenaltie^ — ]Srot exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment for seven years or both. For violation of provision 
that one member of the firm shall be a resident of the State, the 
penalty is a fine of $1,000. / 

Oeegon. (Laws of 1907.) l^^o person not coming within the 
provisions of the general Backing Law shall use the words- 
" bank," " bankers," " banking house," , and " trust company." 

PE]srirsTLVANiA. (Laws ci 1907.) Private banks report to- 
and are subject to the super/ision of the Commission of Banks. 



Khode Island. (Lays of 1908.) ilSTo person, partnership, 
association, corporation, /except banks, savings banks and trust 
companies incorporated Imder the laws of the State shall use any 
sign or circulate any yritten or printed paper, having thereoa 
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any words indicating that such place or office is that of a bank; 
neither may deposits be received or business transacted in any way 
to lead the public to believe that its business is that of a bank. 
The Bank Commissioner has authority to examine all account 
books, and papers, to determine if there is a violation of these 
provisions and a fine of $100 per day may be imposed for every 
day such violation may continue. 

Texas. Only incc^porated banks may use the word " bank," 
" banker," " bankins," " trust company," " savings bank," " sav- 
ings " on signs and /advertisements. Private banks shall use the 
word " unincorporated " after the name under which the business 
is conducted. 

ViEGiNiA. (Laws of 1908.) License of $50 on a capital of 
$5,000 or less, and iacreasing with amount of capital. 
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APPENDIX XL. 



STATIiMENT IN RELATION TO THE PuECHASE OF A PeEPAID 

Ticket on Installments. 

" I agreed to purchase from G. & E., in the city of ISTew York, 
one steamship ticket for passage from Antwerp to New York, for 
the sum of $41.50, hy paying $10 down and $1 per week there- 
after until the full sum be paid; that at the time I paid the $10 
down, I received an advice or order, which I sent to my brother in 
Bosiaw, Russia, the said agent told me that the said order would 
be honored in Antwerp when presented there. Before my brother 
had an opportunity to present the said order, he received a letter 
from the firm in Antwerp, stating that he should not start from 
his home in Russia until he was notified that there would be a 
place for him for passage from Antwerp to iN^ew York. As soon 
as my brother received the advice from me, he gave up his position 
and expected any day to receive the word from the firm in Ant- 
werp to leave his home and start for New York. During the time 
he was waiting to receive said word, I sent him as much as $Y5 
for his living, and in sending so much money, it almost ruined 
my financial condition. During said time I went to the office of 
the agent and they told me I could notify my brother to start for 
Antwerp and that they would attend to the matter immediately. 
I did immediately thereafter notify my brother to start for Ant- 
werp and when he arrived at Berlin, Germany, the steamship 
agents told him that the order or advice was no good, and told him 
to go back to Russia. My brother did return to Russia and when 
I learned the circumstances I immediately went to the agent and 
complained regarding the matter and they said they would return 
to me my money (I had paid $26 in all) and deduct $3.75 for 
expenses. I agreed to this and they gave me a check for the sum 
of $22.25, which check was numbered 1229. I endorsed the said 
check, and asked my butcher to cash the same. He did this and 
the said check was returned with the words ' No account with the 
State bank,' and I was then obliged to return to the said butcher 
the said amount of $22.25. That thereafter, I have endeavored to 
locate the agent, but have never been able to do so, nor have I ever 
been able to secure the said steamship passage from Antwerp to 
New York, nor the sum of $26 which I paid to them for the ticket 
which I agreed to purchase." 
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APPENDIX XLI. 



EoEM OF Keceipt Used by Some Peddlees. 



Contract No Value, 

Name of article 



New York, 

Name '. 


..., 190.... 


Residence , . . .... 


The following payment on account of within contract: 



Date. 



Amount, 
$. cts. 



Signature. 



No money refunded if the article must be taken back. Notify the company 
immediately of any change of address 

10 per cent, reduced for cash. 
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APPENDIX XLII. 



SUMMAEY OF FoEEIGN LEGISLATION SHOWING THE KeQUIEE- 

MENTs, Duties and Standing of liToTAEiES Publio 
Abroad. 

Italy. — Only a citizen who has attained the age of 24 years,. 
or if there are no other applicants, 21 years, may be appointed as- 
a notary public. The applicant must furnish a certificate of 
morality, pass an examination at law, and practice for two years- 
with a resident notary after such examination. He may then be- 
required to pass a further examination of fitness by the notarial' 
council or college. This examination is both verbal and written, 
and concerns matters of civil and commercial law. Notaries are- 
appointed only to fill vacancies. The applicant is required to give- 
security, to take the oath of office, and to write his own name in a& 
register, together with the impress of his seal. The security re'- 
quired must represent an income of from 100 to 500 lire, depend- 
ing upon the population of the district where he is located, and 
the fitness of this security is decided by a civil tribunal. The 
notary cannot refuse his services unless the act for which his 
service is requested is prohibited by law, or unless the parties 
before him are relatives in a direct line of collateral to the third 
degree, even if they appear before him as attorneys or adminis- 
trators; or unless he or the person related to him in any of the 
above degrees is a party in interest to the act. The notary must 
know personally the parties who appear before him, or must ascer- 
tain their identity by two lawful witnesses known to him. In 
addition to acknowledging written instruments and drawing up 
legal documents he is also the custodian of all the acts drawn up 
by him, and regulations are prescribed for their safe-keeping. 
His fees are regulated by a tariff, and if he charges a greater 
amount than that prescribed he is subject to a money fine and 
disciplinary measures. 

Russia. — The notary must be a citizen of age, and the office is 
open only to those who pass an examination before a committee 
consisting of the president of the district court, the district notary 
and the district attorney. The notary must give security to the 
government, and is placed under the supervision of the district 
courts, and performs his duties under direction of the court. They 
may perform their acts only in this district under the super- 
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Nvision of the court. They must attend to their duties not less 
"than six hours per day, and may not be absent from town without 
a permit. They are required to keep a register of all their acts, 
-and are the custodian of documents. 

Hungary.- — Any adult citizen may become a notary who (a) 
lis not a bankrupt; (b) has not been indicted or convicted of any 
icrime, or convicted of default; (c) is of good moral character. 
The applicant must have passed an examination to practice as a 
lawyer or as a judge, and he must have had three years experience 
with a notary, at least two years of which must have been after 
lie passed the above mentioned examinations, or have practiced for 
four years as a lawyer or judge or have been for four years a 
member of some legal board. While serving his apprenticeship 
with a notary he may perform certain acts, as duties of a guardian, 
but may not perform others, such as auctioning real estate. In 
each case he must be separately authorized and must show this 
authorization which is granted him by a board which has charge 
of the candidates for appointment to the position of notary. The 
notary who delegates his powers to such an apprentice is respon- 
sible for his acts to the extent of all his property. His powers 
include among others, to draw up contracts, wills and testaments, 
to receive and hold in custody as trustee documents and valuables ; 
to act as executor of wills and administrator of the estates of 
deceased persons, to carry out instructions of the board of guar- 
dians relative to the estates of orphans. 

Oermany. — The office is of great legal importance and of hi^h 
standing, and is looked upon as the crowning conclusion of the 
practice of attorney at law. Appointment by the Emperor is 
seldom conferred before an actual practice of twenty-five years. 
Only lawyers, duly admitted to practice are eligible .and they are 
assigned to a certain district. The office may be designated as a 
part and parcel of certain courts. 

Scandinavian Countries. — The notary as a general rule also 
holds the office of district judge, and is not authorized to admin- 
ister oaths except in open court. 

Greece. — Generally speaking notaries are appointed by the 
King, and the number in each place is unlimited. They are not 
removable except for cause. They must give bonds on their 
appointment, and are obliged to keep the originals of every act 
they make and furnish only certified copies. 

Spain. — The notary is invariably a graduate at law and pro- 
fessional man of the highest standing. 
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Statement of Eeguxations of Notaeies Public in States 
Other Than New Yoek. 

Eligibility. — Almost without exception citizenship and the age 
of twenty-one years or over are required. A few States make 
additional requirements: Good moral character (Georgia, Wyo- 
ming and Louisiana) ; good moral character and qualification 
from the Judges of the circuit courts where the applicants reside 
(Indiana) ; on petition of fifty legal voters (Illinois) ; on petition 
of twenty-five legal voters (Indiana) ; ability to read and write 
English (Arizona and Wyoming) ; resident of the county for six 
months (California) ; endorsement of a legislator or judge 
(Michigan) ; an elector and on petition of twenty free-holders 
(Washington) ; on petition of five free-holders (Wyoming). 

Bond. — Thirty-eight States require a bond. Nino fix the 
amount at $500 ; thirteen at $3,000 ; five at $2,000 ; one at $1,500 ; 
one at $5,000; five vary the amount from $250 to $10,000, de- 
pending upon the population or city. A maximum bond of 
$10,000 is required in Philadelphia. Four do not specify the 
amount. Among the States having a considerable alien popula- 
tion which do not require a bond are Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and South Carolina. 

Duties. — With a few exceptions the duties are practically 
uniform, including administering oaths, taking affidavits, ac- 
knowledgments, or proof of instruments; and demanding accept- 
ance of payment and protesting commercial paper. The excep- 
tions are such as the following: In Louisiana a notary makes 
inventories, appraisements, partitions ; holds meetings of creditors 
and families, takes acknowledgments, afiixes seals on deceased 
persons' effects, and raises the same. In Maine in addition to the 
usual notarial duties the notary when requested shall record all 
losses or damages sustained or apprehended on sea or land, and 
all averages, and such other matters pertaining to his office, and 
grant warrants of survey on vessels. 

Fees. — All States prescribe in detail the various fees which 
may be charged. 

Records. — Twelve States require the notary to keep a record! 
of all acts, and that a certified copy of each shall be given to all 
persons who apply on payment of the statutory fee. Nine other 
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States require only that a record shall be kept of certain acts, such 
as of protests, all judicial proceedings, or general but not special 
acts. In the other States there are no specific regulatioiis. 

Seal. — All States require a seal, and thirty-two specify what 
shall be contained on the face thereof. But nineteen States re- 
quire that the seal shall be used to authenticate all acts; two that 
it shall be used on general but not on special acts and nine others 
make various exceptions. A number of States make no provision 
whatever as to its use. 

Supervision. — One State, Texas, provides for the inspection of 
records. 

Penalties. — Five States provide penalties for charging a 
higher fee than that prescribed by law and the remainder do not 
specify penalties. One State (Montana) punishes attempts at 
frauds and deceptions with imprisonment of from one to fourteen 
years. In Wyoming making a false certiiicate is a felony punish- 
able by a fine of from $20 to $500. For the destruction, deface- 
ment or concealment of records six States impose fines varying 
from $1 to $1,000. In Oregon this fine may not be less than $50 
and in Maryland not less than $200. In six States a notary who 
performs notarial acts after the expiration of his term or after 
he is removed is guilty of a misdemeanor and is punishable by a 
fine, and in Ohio he is ineligible to reappointment. In Massa- 
chusetts a notary must be satisfied as to the identity of the parties 
who appear before him, and may be fined from $10 to $50 upon 
failure so to be. Iowa, Minnesota and l^orth Dakota impose fines 
when a notary signs a document when the parties thereto have not 
appeared personally before him. 
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Some Illustrative Cases of Featjd Committed by Notaeies 
Public, Submitted by the Consulate Geneeal of Italy. 

One 0. P., was injured at or near Katonah, N". Y., on August 
13th, 1906. He was taken to St. Francis' Hospital in l^ew York 
■city, and while there, a friend called on him and proposed to 
■engage an attorney for him. He refused, as he wanted to settle 
the case with the company he was employed by, when he got out 
of the hospital. About the middle of January, 1907, he was able 
to go to the company's office, but was informed that they had 
already his release for $110 duly acknowledged on January 8th, 
1907, before a notary public of New York county. P. states 
that he never knew or saw said notary, and by a corroborating 
affidavit, showed that he was at Katonah, N. Y., on such a day. 
The case was referred to the district attorney's office. No action 
was taken against the notary public. 

One P. G., had three pass-books of the Italian Postal Savings 
Bank, showing a total deposit of about $1,200. He died on 
March 30th, 1906. A brother-in-law of his, attended by a busi- 
ness man of the city, impersonating himself as P. G., went to a 
notary public and private banker (now absconded) in order to 
have his signature certified for the withdrawal of the amount. 
Although the said notary did not know him, but knew the busi- 
ness man, he did as requested, and got the assignment made in his 
favor. The next of kin were satisfied with what they got from the 
notary, and no prosecution could be started. 

On March 16th, 1908, one K. G. went with another woman to a 
■certain A. G., a private banker and notary public, in order to have 
the reimbursement of the interests owing on deposits she and her 
husband had with the Italian Postal Savings Bank. She left the 
two pass-books with him without signing any paper. On April 
20th last the banker absconded, and, upon inquiry, K. G. was in- 
formed that the deposits of both pass-books were withdrawn and 
paid to the corresponding agent in Italy of the said banker and 
notary and that the payment was made pursuant to special powers 
of attorney executed by her and her husband before said notary 
public. This bureau is getting corroborating evidence that G.'s 
husband never saw the banker in his life, and that the woman did 
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not cross-mark the instrument (especially that she cannot sign 
her name), and will submit the case to the district attorney. 

One M. G. and her husband applied for aid to this bureau about 
a fraud of which they were the victims. They were informed that 
their property in Italy is being taken possession of by the repre- 
sentatives of one L. L. and M. S. (residing here) pursuant to an 
alleged forged deed, executed and acknowledged in the presence of 
a notary public. She claims to have called with witnesses on said 
notsLTj, who stated he never saw her. We have requested that the 
original deed should be sent back here for the necessary proceed- 
ings. 
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Absteact of the IN'atuealization' Law. 

An alien may be admitted to become a citizen of the United 
States in the following manner, and not otherwise: He shall 
declare an oath before the clerk of any court authorized by this 
act to naturalize citizens, two years at least prior to his admission 
and after he has reached the age of eighteen, that it is his hona 
fide intention to become a citizen of the United States and to re- 
nounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state or sovereignty; that no less than two years, nor 
more than seven years after he has made such declaration of in- 
tention, he shall make and file in duplicate a petition in writing, 
signed by the applicant in his own handwriting and duly verified, 
in which petition he shall state his full name, his place of resi- 
dence (by street and number if possible), his occupation, and if 
possible, the date and place of his birth, the place from which he 
emigrated, and the date and place of his arrival in the United 
States, and if he entered through a port, the name of the vessel on 
which he arrived, the time when, the place and name of the port 
where he declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, and if he is married, he shall state the name of his wife, 
and if possible the country of her nativity, and her place of- resi- 
dence at the time of filing his petition, and if he has children, the 
name, date and place of birth and place of residence of each child 
living at the time of the filing of his petition. The petition must 
set forth that he is not an anarchist or polygamist, and that he 
forever renounces all allegiance and fidelity to other powers. The 
petition shall be verified by the aSidavits of two credible witnesses, 
citizens of the United States. 

The applicant shall, before admitted to citizenship, declare on 
oath in open court that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States and defend the laws of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. The law further provides 
among other information not herein given, that petitions for 
naturalization may be filed during term time or vacation of the 
court and shall be dated the same date as filed, but final action 
thereon shall be held only on stated days to be fixed by rule of the 
court, and in no case shall final action be had upon a petition until 
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at least ninety days have elapsed after filing and posting the notice 
of such petition. It further provides that no alien shall hereafter 
be naturalized who cannot speak the English language, unless such 
aliens are physically unable to comply with the requirement. Also 
that the United States shall have the right to appear before any 
court or courts exercising jurisdiction in naturalization proceed- 
ings for the purpose of cross-examining the petitioner and his wit- 
nesses, and shall have the right to call witnesses, produce evidence 
and be heard in opposition. 

Under the present law all fees for naturalization are uniform, 
amounting to $1 for receiving and filing a declaration of intention 
and issuing duplicate thereof, $2 for making, filing and docketing 
the petition of an alien for admission as a citizen, and for the 
final hearing thereon; $2 for entering the final order and the 
issuance of the certificate of citizenship thereunder. The clerk 
of any court collecting such fees is authorized to retain one-half 
of the fees collected by him. In addition to the fees the peti- 
tioner shall upon the filing of his petition deposit with the clerk 
of the court a sum of money sufficient to cover the expense of 
subpoenaing and paying the legal fees of any witnesses for whom 
he may request a subpoena. It is further provided that the clerka 
shall be permitted to retain one-half of the fees in any fiscal year 
up to the sum of $3,000. The law provides penalties for the 
counterfeiting and forging of certificates and for the engraving 
and making of plates and for the illegal granting of certificates of 
citizenship and for the withholding of moneys and for other 
abuses in connection with the naturalization of aliens. 
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Copt of Laboe Conteact Filed in Accoedance With Sec- 
tion 6 OF Chaptee 327 of the Laws of 1906. 



Name of employer Ballem Shipping Agency, Live 

Name des Stellungsgebenden Stock S. S. , Boston to 

Imie pracydajacego England only. 

Address of employer 232 Commercial St., bet. Atlantic 

Addresse des Stellungsgebenden Ave. and Lewis St., Boston, 

Adres pracydajacego Mass. 

Name of employee 

Names des Angestellten 

Imie Robotnika 

Address of employee 

Addresse des Angestellten 

Adres Robotnika 

Nature of work to be preferred Cattle atendant. 

Art der auszuf uhrenden Arbeit Ochsen futtern. 

Jaka praca Karmienic bydla. 

Hours of labor As demanded. 

Anzahl der Arbeitsstunden Wie verlangt. 

Hose godzin roboczych Jak dlugo. 

No wages offered, no return passage . . . Free passage workers. 

Kein lohn, kein retour ticket " Freie passage " worker. 

Zadiier wynagrodienie Kostow lodrozy 
nspowrot 

Destination of persons employed To London-Liverpool. 

Bestimmungsort der Angestellten Nach London-Liverpool. 

Miejsce przynaczonc do roboty Do London Liverpolu. 

Terms of transportation Free, via Boston. 

Transport-bedingungen Frei, via Boston. 

Warunki jazdy Wolna jasda via Boston. 

Remarks 

Ammerkungen 

Uwaga, 

Note. — The employer given is a Boston employment agent ; and passage 
on board boat, as well as terms of transportation to Boston for which the 



alien pays, are stated as " free." 



=9 
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Copy of Oedee foe a Ticket Issued iit Place of Bowa Fide 

Ticket. 



•KT- 

X-WJ, 

■ This order must' be exchanged on arrival in 

at the office of Mr. . ; , No Bahnhof Strasse. 

Please furnish bearer, Mr 

with R. R. ticket from Bremen to 

via , on the first outgoing train. 

Charge to the account of, yours most respectfully, 



(Signature of passenger) 
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Adveetiskmekt of EMPLovirENT Ageht, 

MEN — Wanted 25 men for rapid steamers — this week — to 
go to London, Liverpool, $6; Hamburg, Antwerp, $12. Isaac's 
Ticket Office, No. 143 Division Street. 



Note. — This advertisement does not state the port, which was Boston, and 
the agent signs only his first name. 
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ExTEAOT OP A Letter feom A. E. Upham, Foemeely of 
Elmiea Kefoematoey, to the Commission. 

I am not now connected with Elmira reformatory and do not 
have at hand any data which will be of much service to you. I 
can only say, in a general way, that the foreigners who find their 
way to the Elmira reformatory are at least 75 per cent, illiterate — 
that is, they have never had instruction in their own or the Eng- 
lish language. 

I am safe in saying that at least 25 per cent, of such immigrants 
would never have reached a penal institution had they possessed 
suflBcient knowledge of the English language. 

The number of well educated who reach such an institution is 
exceedingly small. 
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Letter fkom Lee N. Taplan, Head Teachee in the Sing 
Sing Peison School, to the Commission. 

The pupils in our school comprise many nationalities, twenty- 
five different nations being represented at the present time. Of 
the school population, 50 per cent, are Italian and 12 per cent. 
Jews; the other nationalities are represented by a comparatively 
small number of men, as you will see by the enclosed table taken 
from my annual report of last year.^ 

Very few of the aliens who enter this institution are able to 
read and write English, and the gi-eat majority of them are il- 
literate in their own language. Some of them have spent, possibly, 
two or three years in school, but such attendance has been of such 
a desultory character that the men can be classed only as illiterates. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the reason why many of these 
aliens enter institutions of this character is due to lack of educa- 
tion and ignorance of our laws. If it were possible to give them 
the elements of an English education where they first enter this 
country, I am sure that such a plan would be a means of lessening 
crime to a marked degree. My experience with these men shows 
me that almost without exception they are very anxious to learn 
English. If this applies to men who are sent to prison, then I 
believe the same would obtain relative to the better class who live 
up strictly to the letter of the law. Provided this is true, they 
would eagerly grasp all opportunities presented for learning 
English. 

The prison schools were organized in September, 1905. I want 
to say that the results we are getting are away beyond our expecta- 
tions. It has been my privilege to visit many public schools and 

i June, 1906. June, 1908. 

Number in school 370 Number in school 417 

Foreign-born . . ..: 655 Foreign-born 771 

Americans, including ne- Americans, including ne- 
groes 276 groes 200 

Americans, of foreign-born Americans, of foreign-born 

parents 070 patents 029 

Note. — The percentage of illiterates would have been larger had seventy 
" B " grade men been placed in school, 90 per cent, of whom needed the school 
work. These seventy men have come into the prison since October 1, 1907. 
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in no instance have I seen the interest shown that these foreigners 
take in their work. However, I must admit that we are beginning 
at the wrong end of the line. These educational advantages should 
have been offered before the men were sent to places of incarcera- 
tion. If such had been the case, it is my belief that many of them 
would now be leading respectable lives as citizens of this great 
republic. 

P. S. — Our school records show that very rarely is an Italian 
returned to this institution. 

Table showing length of residence in the United States, nt the time 
of arrest of immigrants in Sing Sing Prison in June, 1908. 
Data from State Department of Education sent to the Com- 
mission of Immigration. 



Length of Besidence 
in U. S. 



Number of 
men. 



Length of residence 
in U. S. 



Number of 
men. 



One day 4 

Two days 1 

Three days 1 

Fifteen days 2 

One month 10 

Two months 9 

Three months 8 

Four months 6 

Five months 7 

Six months 11 

Seven months 4 

Eight months 3 

Nine months 5 

Ten months 8 

Eleven months 7 

One year 19 

Fourteen months 1 

Fifteen months 2 

Sixteen months 4 

Eighteen months 3 

Nineteen months 1 



Twenty months 2 

Two years 35 

Three years 38- 

Four years 20 

Five years l& 

Six years -13 

Seven years 13 

Eight years 7 

Nine years 5- 

Ten years 14 

Eleven years 3 

Twelve years 14 

Thirteen years 2 

Fourteen years 4 

Fifteen years 4 

Sixteen years 5 

Eighteen years 1 

Twenty-seven years 2 

Thirty-two years 2 

31» 
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Some Illustbative Oases of Alien Ohildken Found in 
November and Decemeee, 1908, Who Had Failed to 
Attend School Eegulaely Because Engaged in Home 
Teades. 

The following was sent to the Oommission of Immigration, by 
Margaret Browne, special investigator for the Consumer'& 
League : 

S. S. says she was born in Italy in March, 1893, and has been 
in this country 11 years. At the school her date of birth was re- 
corded as September, 1895. She was admitted to the Children's 
Aid Society School on Sullivan street, near Third street, about 
1900. 'She came to school only four days in September, 1907, 
and her name was taken off the regular school list in January, 
1908. She was then in the 3A grade. All last winter she stayed 
at home and helped her mother make violets. The truant officer 
went for her repeatedly, but could not make her come to school. 
From the middle of August till the middle of September, 1908, 
she worked but was dismissed by the factory inspector in Septem- 
ber. She and her mother are now making violets at home. They 
are paid seven cents a gross and make about four gross a day. 

O. D. says she is 15 years old and was born in Italy October 
14, 1893. She has been in New York seven years. Her father 
and mother are living and the father is a day laborer making 
$1.25 a day. She has an older brother, 18 years old, who is 
working in a butcher shop and makes $4 a week. There are 
three other children, a girl 12 years old who is going to public 
school 172, and two little children, aged 5 and 3. Olgata 
went to public school 172, 108th street near Second ave- 
nue, last year and was in 5-A grade. She did not come back in Sep- 
tember and the truant officer went after her several times and 
finally took her to court on October 5, 1908. The principal said 
that the mother and girl told such a pitiful story of poverty that 
both the district superintendent and the judge were very lenient, 
and the case was adjourned till November 3d, to see if she would 
go to school regularly. She went back to school on October 14th. 
and attended regularly until the second week in November. 
Since then she has been staying at home again to work on feathers. 
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Her younger sister, aged 12,, was also at home working on a 
black ostrich feather on November 20th. The mother works on 
feathers at home. 

A, D. says that she is 16 years old, and was bom in Italy in 
December, 1892, but she has no birth certificate or other evidence 
of age. She has been in this country ten years. In September 
she was found at work by the factory inspector and since then 
she has been helping her mother finish pants at home. At 
St. Patrick's school where she said she went to school, they 
have no record of her enrollment during the past two yeai^s, and 
said they did not think she has ever been there to school, as her 
little sister Gussie, aged 10, was only admitted in March, 1907. 
The sister in charge of the school says that they have a hard time 
making Gussie come to school. 
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Data Upon the Employment of Childeen of Aliens In New 
YoEK City. — Memoeandum peom the New Yoek Child 
Laboe Committee. 

The following points represent two difficulties in +he child 
labor problem in this city which, though seemingly unimportant 
in themselves, are far-reaching in their injurious effect: 

(1) The large number of children of aliens, under 16 
(no one knows how many), coming to this city yearly, who, 
upon their arrival, immediately find their way into illegal 
employment, viz. : sweatshops, factories and mercantile es- 
tablishments, and to other work not prohibited by law — the 
various trades carried on in the tenement houses. 

(2) The general practice of aliens making false state- 
ments as to the age of children over 12 years, in order to 
secure half-rate steamship tickets for transportation. 

In considering the first question — the. leakage of children 
under 16 arriving at Ellis Island into illegal employment, it 
should be recalled that in all instances when families are per- 
mitted to land the authorities record the name and address of 
the person who receives such aliens from the ship, or the name 
of the authorities to whom these aliens are destined. It would, 
therefore, it is felt, be an exceedingly simple matter to have the 
names of children under 16, with all other necessary in- 
formation, forwarded daily to the superintendent of schools, so 
that such children might be looked up immediately and placed 
in school by the proper attendance officer. The rapid shifting 
character of this population is such, however, that unless their 
names were reported daily to the school authorities it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether or not the information would be of any 
value. 

The following are a few instances illustrating this evil, viz., 
the failure of children to reach school: 

Parents living; are Sicilians; family arrived in this city 
four years ago ; girl born 1/1/94 ; has never attended school 
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since arrival ; three younger children go to school ; Cannela 
has worked illegally in sweatshop; recently dismissed by Fac- 
tory Inspector. 

Lives with sister ; parents are dead ; Rachel came to this- 
coujitry from Yassy, Roumania, a year ago, when 13, to her 
sister, who sent her passage-money; Rachel has not been itt 
school since her arrival; she has worked illegally, making 
artificial flowers in a shop until Factory Inspector discharged 
her. 

G. O., born in Austria, July, 1895; joined her father 
(who has been in this country twelve years) ten months ago^ 
girl has never been to day school since arrival; recently 
worked sewing buttons on men's jumpers, but was dismissed 
by a Factory Inspector. 

Born in Poland, June, 1894; came to this country with 
younger brothers and parents fifteen months ago; brothers- 
went to P. S. 12, but Samuel went to work at once in his- 
father's tailor shop on Water street, where he was employed 
until dismissed, October, 1908, by Factory Inspector. 

H. F., mother a widow, came to this country from Russia 
in the fall- of 1907 to live with married sister; was in this- 
country four months before going to school; had been ped- 
dling papers and- other articles during that period. 

Mother and family deserted by husband shortly after their 
arrival in this country in the summer of 1907 ; Lena, 14 
years old, born in Austria; worked for a year illegally in a 
printing establishment on Thirteenth street; never attended 
school since arrival in Jfew York city. 

The second difiiculty presented herewith — the common prac- 
tice of aliens making false statements to the steamship authorities- 
in order to secure half-rate tickets for children over 12 years- 
of age — affects the children of immigrants in two ways. Many 
©f them unable to produce a birth certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence which may be accepted under our New York statutes as- 
proof of age of applicants desiring employment certificates, find 
that a transcript of the steamship records as appearing upon 
the books of the immigration authorities at Ellis Island is the 
only possible evidence available. The falsification of the chil- 
dren's ages, however, invariably makes children who were 
14 or 15 years of a,ge on arrival, 11 or 12 according to the im- 
migration records, and thus worthless as proof that the children 
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are actually 14 or over. Here is an example of this very common 
•difficulty. 

C. F., arrived S. S. " Blucher," Hamburg-American Line, 
August 14, 1907, aged 9 years; citizen of Austria; accom- 
panied by Gittel, aged 34 years. — From Verification of 
Landing 23088 S, August 20, 1908. 

The transcript containing the above facts was useless as evi- 
•dence of age to this boy, as it showed him only 10 years of age 
in August, 1908, when he made application for an employment 
■certificate, although his parents said he was 14. This was con- 
:firmed subsequently by securing a birth certificate which showed 
the boy to have been born in August, 1894. 

The falsification of the age has another effect upon the group 
■of children who are just past 16, and who, therefore, under the 
law may go to work without an employment certificate. The 
•employers of scores of such children, however, because of the 
fact that they often appear from size under 16, are having the 
assertion that these children are over 16 challenged by factory 
or mercantile inspectors. The children therefore must secure 
■evidence to prove their claim, and again in many instances the 
•only proof which can be obtained is a transcript of the Ellis 
Island records. The falsification of the ages of children in this 
group who are actually over 16 years, means that such children 
will, according to the records, be made to appear 14 or 15 years 
old. Their parents are ready, however, to make an affidavit 
that they are over 16. Under these circumstances since the tran- 
script of the Ellis Island record contradicts the sworn statement 
of the parent, the Labor Commissioner cannot accept the age as 
16 and cannot permit these children to go to work without an 
■employment certificate. To avoid this confusion parents are 
sometimes led to sign a false affidavit, making the ages of such 
children agree with the Ellis Island record, thus enabling them 
to obtain an employment certificate. 

The following instance illustrates this group of cases: 

B. S., arrived per S. S. " Hekla," Scandinavian- American 
Line, January 31, 1905; aged 11; citizen of Russia; to her 
father, A. — From Verification of Landing 13232, February 
18, 1908. 

This child is now shown to be over 14 years of age, more than 
three years having elapsed since her arrival when she was 11. 
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Her mother will swear to an affidavit that the girl is 14, although 
she has previously stated repeatedly that the girl was born Decem- 
ber 25, 1893 ; i. e., is now 16 years old. 

Leaving out of consideration the confusion caused these children 
in the securing of their employment certificates by this practice 
on the part of their parents to falsify the ages to the steamship 
authorities, it seems to us exceedingly unfortunate that one of the 
first lessons learned by these children on their arrival here is that 
of perjury and falsification. This entire difficulty could be ob- 
viated, and very beneficial results would come to the children if 
the steamship companies should require the presentation of a 
birth certificate or some other documentary evidence of age when 
tickets are sold to immigrants bringing children under sixteen to 
this country. 
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Letter fkom W. H. Maxwell, Supeeintendent of the New 
York City Schools^ to the Commission, in Relation to 
Evening Schools foe Adults. 

The average attendance in classes for foreigners learning Eng- 
lish in evening schools, for the week ending February 11, was as 
follows : 

Manhattan 9,101 

The Bronx 289 

Brooklyn 2,277 

Queens 212 

Bichmond 52 

Total 11,931 



If we presume that the number of foreigners -attending such 
classes in the months of June, July and August would be equal to 
the number attending in February, and that there would be not 
more than thirty pupils to a teacher, we should need 399 teachers, 
distributed as follows: 

Manhattan 304 

Bronx 10 

Brooklyn 76 

Queens 7 

Richmond 2 

Total 399 



The number of schools required to accommodate these classes, 
I would estimate as follows : 

Manhattan — 12 schools, 25 classes each. 
The Bronx — 1 school of 10 classes. 
Brooklyn — 3 schools, 25 classes. 
Queens — 1 school of 7 classes. 
Richmond — 1 school of 2 classes. 
Total, 18 schools. 
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This would necessitate the employment of 18 principals and 15 
clerical assistants. 

Opening the schools during; the months of June, July and 
August would mean 53 evenings for regular class work, on the 
basis of four evenings a week, and five evenings of registration. 
Hence the following table : 

18 principals for 58 evenings at $5 per even- 
ing $5,220 

15 general assistants, 58 evenings at $3 per 

evening 2,610 

399 teachers for 53 evenings at $3 per even- 
ing 63,441 



■'■& 



$71,271 

This does not include the item of registrars that might 
be needed. 

Janitors are paid per night, as per schedule on page 226 of the 
minutes of the Board of Education for year 1908. This schedule 
is being revised at the present time by the Committee on Care of 
Buildings. 

Organizing the schools above indicated would require 18 jani- 
tors, with a total cost of about $4,000. Adding this to the amount 
for principals and teachers, we have the grand total of $75,271. 
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Infoemation Conceening Education of Aliens lisr Towns 
Containing 2,000 Inhabitants ob Ovee. 

Alien Children. — Sixty-iive towns reported that there were less 
than 200 children of school age; 23 that there were between 200 
and 1,000 ; 9 that there were more than 1,000, while 14 reported 
alien children but did not state the number. Seven reported that 
special classes were conducted for them. 

Number of Aliens. — Forty-two towns reported that there were 
less than 200 adult aliens; 39 that there were between 200 and 
1,000, and 32 that there were over 1,000. Ten others reported 
that a number of aliens were living in the town, but did not give 
the approximate number and 7 others reported none. Thirteen 
towns reported having 500 or more aliens who did not speak 
English. 

Evening Schools. — Twenty-five reported that classes for in- 
struction in English were conducted by the Board of Education 
and 83 reported no such classes. Eleven others reported that such 
instruction was provided by churches, settlements, Y. M. C. A., 
and similar organizations. 

Civics. — - Two towns reported instruction in civics and in the 
opportunities for the alien to learn about American institutions. 

Library Facilities. — Fifteen towns reported that the library 
contained books printed in the language of the alien and 87 re- 
ported no such provision. 

Opinions on Education and Needs of Adult Aliens. — Nineteen 
school superintendents reported the greatest educational need of 
the adiTlt alien to be a knowledge of English and of American 
institutions. Twenty-one stated that these should be supplied 
through public night schools and lectures, and 8 stated that they 
should be supplied by the State. The remainder offered no state- 
ment on the subject. 
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An Act Peoviding foe the Establishment of Evening 
Schools foe JSTon-English Speaking Aliens in the 
State of New Jeesey. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey: 

1. The board of education of any school district may establish 
and maintain a public evening school, or evening schools for the 
instruction of foreign-born residents of said district over fourteen 
years of age, in the English language and in the form of govern- 
ment and the laws of this State and of the United States. Every 
teacher employed in such a school shall have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language and also of the pupils under his or 
her control, and shall hold a special teacher's certificate valid as 
a license to teach in such schools. The State Board of Education 
shall prescribe rules for the proper control and management of 
such schools, for the inspection thereof, for the granting of certifi- 
cates to teach therein, and for carrying into effect the purposes 
of this act. The course of study in each of such schools, and any 
changes therein, shall- be submitted to and shall be approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

2. Whenever in any school district there shall have been 
raised by special appropriation or special tax, or by subscription, 
or both, a sum not less than five hundred dollars for the mainte- 
nance in such district of an evening school or schools, as aforesaid, 
there shall be paid for such purpose to the custodian of the school 
moneys of said district, on the order of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, an amount equal to that raised therein as 
aforesaid, which amount shall be paid by the State Treasurer on 
the warrant of the State Comptroller; provided, said order shall 
not be issued until the course of study in such school or schools or 
any changes therein shall have been approved by the State: Board 
of Education. The moneys appropriated by the State as aforesaid 
to any school district shall not exceed in any year the sum of five 
thousand dollars. The custodian of the school moneys of the 
school district shall be the legal custodian of any and all funds 
appropriated, raised or subscribed for the maintenance of such 
evening schools. He shall keep a separate, and distinct account 
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thereof and shall disburse said moneys on orders signed by the 
president and district clerk of the board of education. 

3. The board of education of any school district receiving an 
appropriation from the State for the purpose mentioned in this 
act shall annually, on or before the first day of August, make a 
■special report to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the manner and form prescribed by him. 

4. The State Board of Education may, from time to time, 
appoint suitable persons to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of this act and to encourage the establishment of such evening 
■schools. The persons so appointed shall receive no compensation 
for their services, but shall be paid the necessary expenses in- 
curred by them under the provisions of this act. 

5. The expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of this 
act shall be paid by the State Treasurer on the warrant of the State 
OomptroUer, but no expense shall be incurred, nor payment made 
for any of the purposes named in this act, until an appropriation 
therefor shall have been made in a regular appropriation bill. 

This act shall take efFect immediately. 
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Letter of Me. Aktiiue E. Bostwick, Chief of the Oiecula- 
TiON Depaetment, New Yoek Public Libeaey, to the 
Commission. 

We give considerable attention to the needs of immigrants in 
the purchase of our books. We have collections in nineteen liv- 
ing foreign languages for home use, including in round numbers- 
31,000 books in German, 12,000 in French, 2,000 in Bohemian, 
3,000 in Russian, and 1,000 each in Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian,, 
and Yiddish. The circulation in some of these is remarkable con- 
sidering the number of books; for instance in Yiddish, with 98^ 
volumes, we circulate 9,000 volumes in a year; in Russian, we 
circulate nearly 25,000 in a year. 

We make an effort to place our principal collection in each 
language in a branch library in the district where that language is 
chiefly spoken; for instance, our Hungarian collection is at the 
Tompkins Square Branch, 331 East 10th street; our Roumanian 
collection at the Rivington Street Branch, 61 Rivington street;, 
our Bohemian collection at the Webster Branch, 1465 Avenue A.. 

The Bohemians have taken a special interest in their library, 
and nearly the entire third floor of the Webster Branch is devoted 
to it. . A Bohemian literary club meets in the building and we 
hold occasionally entertainments there with Bohemian readings,, 
addresses, and music. Sometimes Bohemian refreshments are 
served by girls in national costume. Last year we had a similar 
meeting for the Hungarians at Tompkins Square Branch, which 
was largely and enthusiastically attended, and we are thinking 
of making this sort of thing much more of a feature in the future. 
It interests the people of foreign nationality in the library more 
than anything else could do. 

It seems to me that in this way the library may be made a sort 
of home center for the incoming foreigner, and that its influence 
upon him cannot help being good. We shall be glad to have any 
suggestions from you along this line and to answer any additional 
questions that you may desire to ask. 

Although we hold no classes in English, we do make an effort 
to include in our collections books to aid the foreigner in learning 
the English language and to assist him in becoming familiar with 
our laws and customs. There are too few of these books and more 
should be written and printed. 
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LeCTUEES on AlMEEICAN HiSTOEY AND CI^aCS GlYEN AT THE 

Educational Alliance. 

1. The American character: an exposition of the characteristics 
of the American, 

2. American ideals: an exposition of the American ideals of 
work, civil liberty, equal rights, religious liberty, universal edu- 
cation. 

3. Ideal government: embodying the ideas of liberty and law. 
A popular exposition of the Anglo-Saxon conception of govern- 
ment, of liberty and law. 

4. The beginnings of American liberty: showing the reasons 
for the triumph in America of the English and their political 
ideas. 

5. Periods in American history: Colonization, illustrated. 
G. Franklin and life in the colonies. 

7. Washington and the American Revolution. 

8. Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence. 

9. The making of the American Constitution: showing how 
and why the American nation was formed. 

10. The American Constitution: The relation of the state and 
nation ; Amendments and Bill of Rights. 

11. American government, city, state and nation: a general 
survey of the three kinds of government, illustrated. 

12. The American Constitution : Congress. 

13. The American Constitution : The President. 

14. The American Constitution : The Courts. 

15. The American press and public opinion. 

16. American educational system and ideals. 

17. The growth of America under the Constitution, illustrated. 

18. Lincoln and the abolition of slavery, illustrated. 

19. Geography of the United States, illustrated. 

20. Economic conditions of the United States as compared 
with Europe. 

21. The Development of the west. Illustrated. 

22. Life of the Jews in the United States, in the south and the 
west. Illustrated. 

23. Jewish farming in America. Illustrated. 
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24. American public problems, the state and the nation. 

25. American public problems; the government and the party.. 

26. American public problems; the citizen. 

27. American public problems ; the state and the city. 

28. History of the City of ITew York. ■ 

29. Government of the City of New York. 

30. Ideals of American Citizenship. 

31. The Duty of the Foreigners to America. 
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Letter to the Commission of Immigration feom the 
Industrial Removai. Office. 

The Industrial Eemoval Office began in 1900 its work of en- 
deavoring to distribute Jewish immigrants who were chiefly 
industrial and not agricultural workers from l^ew York through- 
out the United States. Originally the attempt was made to secure 
from employers in the interior requisitions for the particular 
kind of help that they needed. It was soon found, however, that 
the difficulty of placing a man at a job when the man and the job 
were separated by many hundreds of miles was almost insuper- 
able. After the requisition reached us it was necessary to find 
the man who met the required specifications, and by the time he 
was ready to leave a few days necessarily elapsed, so that when 
he reached his destination it was not infrequently found that the 
vacancy had been filled. It was therefore determined to reverse 
the order of procedure and bring the man first to the industrial 
center where employment was to be expected and then fit him 
into a position. Accordingly local committees were organized 
which may be called reception committees, whose business it was 
to receive the immigrant upon his arrival in the interior and care 
for him, pending employment being found for him. In larger 
places to which a considerable number of immigrants were being 
sent, an employment agent was engaged whose sole business it was 
to find occupation for the new arrivals. Being acquainted in the 
various industries this employment agent put himself in com- 
munication with the proprietors and superintendents of the in- 
dustrial establishments and upon the arrival of immigrants took 
them in person to such places, where, according to their trades, 
they were likely to find employment. Of course at this end it was 
necessary that care be taken in sending the men out, to select such • 
places as were apt to give them occupation in their respective 
trades. A careful scrutiny is made by the office here of all appli- 
cants for removal, and of the total number who apply less than 
one-half (%) are sent. Only those are selected who, upon investi- 
gation give promise of making successful workers. The shiftless, 
the lazy and the incompetent are carefully weeded out and refused 
consideration. 
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This is the eighth year of the activity of the Industrial Kemoval 
OflSce and it has sent from IsTew York during that period 42,000 
persons, of whom, roughly 60 per cent, were breadwinners, and 
the remainder their wives and children. According to the statisti- 
cal records that we have kept from year to year we find that 85 
per cent, of those whom we have sent away remained in the places 
to which we sent them, and of the remainder probably one-half 
(%) located at other places away from JSTew York. A statement 
made up last year when 20,194 breadwinners of 167 different 
occupations had been sent away, showed them divided into the 
following groups: 

Woodworkers 2,092 9.6 

Metal workers 1, 861 9.3 

Building trades 1,618 7.9 

Printing and lithography 168 . 9 

Needle industry 3,967 19.8 

Leather industry 1, 425 7 . 1 

Tobacco industry 150 0.9 

Men without trades 6, 575 32 . 7 

Dealers in fruit supplies 729 3 . 7 

Farming 341 1.7 

Office help, professionals, etc 622 3 . 1 

Miscellaneous 646 3.3 

In the report of the Industrial Kemoval Office for the year 
1906 occurs the following paragraph: 

" Of the total number of persons sent from ISTew York, 
about 16,000 were wage earners, the remainder being the 
women and the children of their families. What the activity 
of this organization means in the industrial development of 
the country can be appreciated by a consideration of ^he earn- 
ings of these 16,000 workers. Making every allowance for 
idle time and judging by the reports received from all over 
the country as to the wages paid the men, we are satisfied 
that they are annually earning a sum aggregating from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 at a minimum, and are adding in 
that ratio to the productive capacity of the country. Accord- 
ing to the United States census report, wages constitute, 
roughly speaking, 20 per cent, of the finished product, and 
it is therefore evident that the proteges of this office are pro- 
ducing not far from $50,000,000 worth of goods annually. 
A comparatively small part of this product is consumed at 
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the point of production; all the remainder is necessarily 
transported upon the railroads of the country either for home 
consumption or for the swelling of our foreign commerce. 
Of this entire army of producers not a single individual was 
earning his living at the time this office sent him away." 

The number of wage earners sent away being now 50 per cent, 
greater than it was at the time this report was written, the other 
figures are also subject to a like increase of 50 per cent., and it 
therefore follows that the amount of goods now annually pro- 
duced by those sent from New York by the Industrial Removal 
Office must reach not far from $75,000,000. 

This briefly gives the story of the work of the Industrial Re- 
moval office, and I may say that the success of the entire work 
rests primarily upon the organization of what I have called the 
reception committees. Without such committees to receive and 
look after the immigrant upon his arrival in a strange town the 
whole work would fall. It is upon the assurance that a friendly 
hand of welcome will be extended to him when he arrives at his 
destination that the immigrant is willing to move on to an un- 
known land. ITew York city with its cosmopolitan population 
enables every newcomer to find himself in a congenial and 
familiar atmosphere, and it is the dread of the unknown quite as 
much as the attraction of Nevr York that holds the immigrant 
here. If, then, distribution of immigration is to proceed on a 
larger scale, I should say that a condition precedent would be the 
organization of committees or governmentally the appointment 
of honorary commissions somewhat of the nature of that which I 
have now the honor of addressing; such commissions should exist 
in every industrial locality, and being composed as far as possible 
of representative men of the same races as the prevailing immi- 
grants, so that Italians may find an Italian, Hungarians an Hun- 
garian and Jews a Jew, sympathetic with their needs and prepared 
to aid them with friendly advice. 

A further important requirement is a very low and merely 
nominal transportation rate. I have observed in the sixth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Commerce and Labor just issued, a 
recommendation by him on the subject of cheaper transportation 
for the uneniployed. He advocates a "labor exchange rate," 
pages 23 and 24. There should in addition to such labor exchange 
rate be an immigrant rate, applying only from the seaboard but 
not to it, and such rates should be very much lower than the exist- 
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ing immigrant rate, which is 10 per cent, less than the usual pas 
senger rate. Immigrants should be carried from the seaboard at 
a rate of not more than a half-cent per mile, and while probably 
the cost to the railroads might be more than they woiild thus 
recover, the ultimate result would inevitably redound to their 
advantage. The carrying of an immigrant occurs but once. The 
carrying of his products from the interior point of production to 
the point of consumption or exportation occurs annually. Accord- 
ing to the United States census reports, the average value of the 
product of each industrial worker of the United States is about 
$2,500, and as very little of this is consumed at the point of pro- 
duction there would be for the transportation companies goods to 
the value of more than $2,000 annually to be transported for every 
immigrant moved from New York. On this freight shipment the 
railroad company could speedily recoup any loss that it might 
sustain on the original transportation of the producer. Whether 
the establishment of such transportation rates and the appoint- 
ment of such commissions is a matter requiring State or Federal 
action is a question which it is not for me to determine. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cteus L. Sulzbeegee^ 

Chairman. 
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Appeopeiation (1908-1909) of Depaetment of Licenses fob 
Enfoecinq Employment Agency Law in New Yoek 
City, 

I . ' I 

Commissioner of Licenses $5, 000 

Deputy Commissioner 3, 500 

Secretary 2, 000 

Chief Inspector 3, 000 

Deputy Chief Inspector 2, 000 

Supervising Inspectors (two at $2,100) 4,200 

Inspectors of Licenses (fifteen at $1,500) 22, 500 

Stenographer 1, 600 

Law and complaint clerk 2, 000 

Financial and report clerk 2, 000 

Telephone operator 900 

Clerk 300 

Interpreter at $5 per day 500 



General supplies $600 

Telephone rent '. 400 

Contingencies 3, 000 

Police detail 5, 400 



$49, 400 

9,400 
$58, 800 
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The Fedeeal Bueeau op Ineoemation. 

A Federal Bureau of Information technically called " Division 
of Information of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor," was established 
under section 40 of the Immigration Act of February 20, 1907, 
Its duties are defined as follows: 

It shall be the duty of said division to promote a bene- 
ficial distribution of aliens admitted into ,the United States 
among the several States and Territories desiring immigra- 
tion. Correspondence shall be had with the proper officials 
of the States and Territories, and said division shall gather 
from all available sources useful information regarding the 
resources, products, and physical characteristics of each State 
and Territory, and shall publish such information in different 
languages and distribute the publications among all admitted 
aliens who may ask for such information at the immigrant 
stations of the United States and to such other persons as 
may desire the same. 

The purpose of this law, as interpreted by ex-Secretary Straus 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is believed to be two- 
fold; first, to promote the distribution of immigrants arriving in 
this country, and second, to supply information to all workers, 
whether native or alien, so that they may be constantly advised as 
to the kind of labor in demand in different sections of the coun- 
try, the conditions surrounding it, the rate of wages and the cost 
of living in the respective localities. 

The sum of $20,000 was appropriated for the annual expense 
of the Bureau, which was established in Washington, D. C, July 
1, 1907, and a branch office was opened at 17 Pearl street, New 
York city. The methods of the Bureau are indicated in the report 
of Mr. Powderly, its chief, under date of July 1, 1908. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture, the township correspondents of 
that Department to the number of 35,000 were corresponded 
with, and for the purpose of securing detailed and accurate 
information certain blank forms were submitted in order to 
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give them an accurate idea of the work being done by the 
division. Each correspondent was requested to let the far- 
mers of his district know of the existence of the division, its 
object, what information it wished to secure, and to invite 
them to write to it as to their needs for laborers or workmen. 
Inasmuch as the law specified that the information 
gathered by the division should be available to " such other 
persons as might desire the same," it was deemed advisable 
to notify those with whom the division corresponded that 
citizens as well as aliens would be considered in presenting 
opportunities for employment. 

In order to reach those in need of farm labor and likely to 
require this class of help in the future, the division corre- 
sponded with the editors of various periodicals devoted to 
agriculture, asking that they publish a news item setting 
forth the efforts to bring to the attention of admitted aliens 
and unemployed citizens the need of their services in locali- 
ties where an actual scarcity of labor existed. Samples of 
the forms in use by the division were transmitted with each 
letter, asking that the one applicable to farm labor be repro- 
duced for the benefit of the readers of the periodical, with 
request that they write the division if they required labor, 
domestics, or had farms to rent on shares. 

To the postmaster of every coimty seat in the United 
States and its Territories, to the number of 2,839, a letter 
was forwarded making inquiry as to whether small farms 
could be leased or purchased in the locality, and details as to 
price and terms of sale were also sought. In all of these 
letters full information as to climatic conditions, kind of 
crops, number of crops per year, and school, church, and 
transportation facilities were inquired after, and the person 
written to was informed that he need not confine himself to 
answering the questions specified, but might volunteer such 
other information as he might deem advantageous. 

In order to reach the farmers of the United States a sys- 
tem of postal card inquiry was established, and, through the 
courtesy and co-operation of the Post-Office Department, 
cards were intrusted to the rural delivery carriers with in- 
structions that they place a card in each box along the line 
of their routes. These cards contained a brief statement of 
the aims and purposes of the division, with 'directions to 
detach the return portion, fill it in, and mail to the Division 
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of Information, stating whether they required blanks on 
which to make application for farm laborers, common 
laborers, or mechanics. No mention was made of domestics, 
as the division soon found it practically impossible to supply 
jthe demand for this class of labor, and was obliged to issue a 
circular letter setting forth the fact that the demand was far 
in excess of the supply. 

This work is now in progress, and over 2,000,000 cards 
have already gone out. As the answers are received, such 
blanks as are called for are mailed to the applicant. The 
purpose of this system of inquiry is to familiarize the divi- 
sion with the actual needs of the agriculturists of the country 
for labor and to ascertain the conditions of employment. 

Correspondence has been had with State boards of agri- 
culture, bureaus of labor and statistics, with boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce of the various cities, and with 
factory-inspection departments of various States. This work, 
which was interfered with by the depression in finances which 
began to manifest itself in October, 1907, is again under way, 
and the indications point to much successful work being done 
by the division in co-operation with these various agencies. 

In addition to all of this work, every newspaper item 
announcing the opening up of a factory or the beginning of 
work anywhere is made the basis of a letter of inquiry to the 
concern in question as to its possible need for labor. As vsdll 
be readily understood, the work involves a great deal of 
preparation and requires much time, owing to the small force 
employed in the division. 

During the first sixteen months of the operation of the Division 
©f Information, from July 1, 1907, to October 31, 1908, there 
were distributed by it a total of 2,099 persons, of which number 
840 were distributed within New York State. These latter in- 
cluded 216 Poles, 107 Russians, 84 Swedes, 75 Germans, 61 
native citizens, 55 Italians, the remainder being Norwegian, 
Danish, Ruthenian, Irish, Greek, Magyar, Montenegrin, Lettish, 
Finnish, English, Croatian, Hebrew, Lithuanian, Slovak, Porto 
Rican, French, Dutch, Bulgarian, African, Mexican, Portuguese, 
Scotch, Syrian and Spanish. Of these 352 were common laborers, 
317 farm laborers, 52 woodsmen and 50 domestics. The official 
report does not indicate what proportion were recently arrived 
immigrants and what proportion were aliens who had been a 
limited time in this country. 
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The Bueeau of Infoemation and Statistics of the Depaet- 

MENT OF AgEICULTUEE OF THE StATB OF NeW YoEK. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Oommissioner of Agri- 
•culture for 1907 states that " legislation was enacted in the nature 
of an amendment to the agricultural law known as article 14, 
chapter 243, Laws of 1905, the main substance of which was to 
empower the Commissioner of Agriculture to call upon the super- 
visors of the State for such agricultural information and statistics 
as he desired and directing the supervisors to furnish the same on 
blanks provided by the Oommissioner." Under these implied 
powers the Bureau has been organized. Its purpose, as stated by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, is among other things " to assist 
agriculturalists to the fullest extent possible in procuring farm 
labor; to secure the settlement of our unoccupied or partially 
worked farms, singly or by groups, by desirable immigrants and 
by inducing families in our overcrowded cities to come out and 
establish homes in the country." 

The Commissioner further states : " It is a perfectly safe esti- 
mate that three-quarters of a million dollars at least have been 
invested in farm property, summer homes and country residences 
during 1906, as the result of the first year of the work of the 
Bureau." A considerable proportion of the purchasers were 
aliens, some of them having only recently arrived in this country. 

During the first year 4,171 farm hands were sent to farms in 
all parts of the State. These included native Americans, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, Hollanders, Belgians, Swiss, Kussians, 
Austrians and many from the British Isles. 

During the fiscal year 1908, 3,600 men were sent to the farm- 
ing districts as farm hands and some 400 families were placed on 
f arm^. 
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and labor camps, 121; padrone and, 124; to canneries, 127; opportunities 
in industries outside New York City, 130; demand for labor on farms, 
131; farms and, 135. 

Division of Infoemation, see Bureau of Information, Federal. 

Docks, conditions on, 71, 75; need of protection, 76, 87. 

Domestic Seetice, agencies for, 114; regulations for, 118. 

Education, need of, 4; Compulsory education and tihild labor laws, 95; special 
classes for alien cbildren, 97; industrial training for children, 98; re- 
ligious and philanthropic schools for children, 98; private schools, 99; 
of alien adults in English, 100; in civics, 107; use of libraries in, 108. 

Educational Aixiance, work of, 101. 

Employment Agencies, and morality, 18; and banks, 25; for cattle assist- 
ants, 79; for coal passers, 82;in New York City, 111; conditions in, 113; 
and padrone, 121; enforcement of law, 115; mnnera in, 118; recommenda- 
tions for legislation, 118. 

English, industrial conditions due to lack of, 14, 95, 103; teaching of to 
aliens, 100; up-state, 102; recommendations, 101; in New Jersey, 103. 

Exclusion, of aliens, 8. 

Fabms, vacant, 135; demand for labor, 135; disadvantages of labor on, 137; 
and employment agencies, 117. 

Home Employment, 13. 

Homes, immigrant, character of work, 88; supervision by Federal authorities, 
89; statistics of work, 90; sources of income, 90; conditions in, 91; 
reoommendaAions, 92. 

ILLITEEACY, statistics of, 11; notaries and, 49. 

Immigration, regulation of by New York State, 4; to New York State, 9, 
109; permanency of, 9; character of early, 10; causes of, 10. 

INDUSTBIES, conditions in, 12; and alien workers, 130. 

industeial removal office. 110. 

Industeial Teaining, 98. 

Industeies and Immigbation, State Department of, 140; bill, 145. 

Insane, 19, 21. 
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Inteepbeteks, importance of, 55 j in municipal courts, 56; in Magistrates' 
Courts, 57; in police stations, 58; system of administration, 58; recom- 
mendations, 61. 

ITAIJAN iMMiGBAnoN SociErY, work on docks, 76 ; work of in camps, 104. 

Laboe, demand for. 9. 

Labob Camps, schools in, 103; conditions in, 125; accidents in, 126. 

Laboe Infoemation Office, for Italians, 111. 

Lawtees, shyster and aliens, 56. 

Libeabies, value of. 108. 

MOEAUTT, among aliens, 15; Federal regulations, 15; in tenements, 17. 

NOTABIES PUBUc, and banks, 26; appointment, 44; number, 45; powers in 
foreign countries, 45; practices, 46; misrepresentation and fraud, 47; 
real ©state frauds, 48; illegal documents, 49; and illiterate clients, 49; 
and immorality, 50; regulations, 52; recommendations, 53. 

MmwivES, 18. 

Natdbauzation, Federal legislation, 64; congestion in courts, 65; abuses and 
delays in, 68. 

Padeone, influence of, 14, 122. 

Passage Woekers, employment agencies for, 79; frauds upon, 81; regulo- 
lations, 83; Federal regnilations, 85; State regulations, 86. 

Paupebism, 19, 20. 

PoucE STATioiirs, and interpreters, 58. 

PoSTOFFiCES, transmission of money through, 27. 

Peitate Schools, for alien children, 99 ; for adults, 108. 

Pubuc Evening Schools, for alien adults, 100. 

Pkotection, need of, 4; Federal to the State, 8; in banking savings, 33; in 
purchasing steamship tickets, 43; from notaries, 53; in the courts, 60; 
from criminal contagion, 64; in transit in the State, 78; in philanthropio 
homes, 02; by means of education, 108. 

Push Casts, 14. 

Schools, public, 95, 107; private, 98; evening, 100; camp, 103; civics in, 108. 

Settlements, 23. 

Social Conditions, 7. 

Standabd of Living, 14. 

State, Department of Agriculture, 111; Department of Education, 99, 107; 
Department of Labor, 13. 
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Stations, conditions in railway, 73. 

Steamship Ticket Agents, practices of, 6; cause of immigration, 10 j and 
banks, 25; methods, 38; peddlers, 39; legislation, 42. 

Tenements, home work in, 13; vice in, 17. 

Tbade Unions, as forces of assimilation, 24; aliens in, 133; and education of 
aliens, 108. 

Tbains, conditions on board, 71, 74. 

Tbanspobtation, conditions at the Battery, 71; in stations, 73; on trains, 74; 
on docks, 75; on boats, 77; for passage workers, 80. 

Unemployed, 129. 

Vice, organized, 16. 

WEiis LAW, banks, 31; steamship tickets, 42. 

Women, importation for immoral purposes, 15. 
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